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PAIRY SOAP is perfect for toilet and bath. 
Aside from its economy—it costs but 5c 
—you cannot find a purer soap at any price. 


packed—each oval 

cake in its own 

wrapping of 

dainty tissue, 

_~ RS ea ore Bi toee| 
, ii special box 


The white oval 


floating cake fits 
the hand 


THE WK FAIRBANK 
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oap a daily habit and you 

Must Use will know why fe is the personal 
choice of millions of people of 


Pears _ refinement, in every civilized 


country. 


Every Day You will insist upon Pears 


both for what it is and for what 
it does, Made from the finest in- 

redients obtainable, Pears’ 

oap is refined to the very 
“cm ies degree—to absolute 
purity and perfection. It is 
the rdeweat 3 product of con- 
stant endeavor for many 
generations to make the 
very best soap possible to 
produce. 




























Because of this infinite 
pains in the making, Pears 











has been known as — 

quality soap’’ for more than 

to really a century. It is most delight- 

: fully refreshing to use—thor- 
appreciate oughly igh RL for 
all the charm any climate, the finest soap you 
f thi can buy, for toilet use, and the 

of this me economical. There is 

: absolutely no waste—it lasts 
delightful soap { twice as long as ordinary soap— 














yet the unscented is sold every- 
where at 15c a cake. 


We are making mow a special 
free trial offer and hope that you will avail yourself of the oppor- 
tunity to try this delightful soap at our expense. 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of high grade 
toilet soaps in the world. 


Do this today—Send 4c in stamps (to cover cost of mailing) and a generous trial cake of Pears’ Unscented 
Soap will be sent sostonid halide Water Janvisr, U. 8. Agent, 417 F. Canal Street, New York City. 




















“All rights secured” The price of Pears’ Soaps to dealers has not been 
and will not be affected by the European War. 
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THE EXPOSITIONS @« sna'sAn Dieco 
Let Your Friends See Them 


{The highest achievements of Mankind in Art and Architecture, Science, Education, Manufactures, 
Machinery, Horticulture and Agriculture are assembled at San Francisco’s $50,000,000 Jewel 
City. The Nations of the East have joined hands with the Nations of the West to make this the 

> greatest Exposition of all time. 

4% ‘At San Diego, the wonderful resources of the Great Southwest are displayed in magnificent 
palaces set in a garden of unsurpassed beauty. 

{During 1915 Sunset Magazine will graphically describe and realistically picture the charm 
and scenic grandeur of the Expositions. Each issue will be an Exposition Number and will 
mirror the life and color which here abound throughout the year. 

{Beautiful four-color and half-tone illustrations, live Western fiction, interesting comment, truth- 
ful and authentic information about California and the West and first-run Exposition News 
and Pictures will appear in each issue. 

{Send Sunset to your friends—it’s the next best thing to a visit to the Expositions. Every issue 
will be well worth keeping as an Exposition Souvenir. For your convenience we submit a form 
which can be filled out in a few minutes. 
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{Persons desiring to have copies of this issue of Sunset mailed to their friends may fill in 
addresses above and send check or money order to Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, with the 
list, according to the rates below. 

Rates: Single copies of Sunset will be mailed to any address in the United States or its pos- 
sessions for 20 cents acopy. Canadian points, 25 cents and Foreign points 30 cents. 
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Tear this out and mail it with check or money order to Sunset Magazine. \ 
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It’s So Easy to Keep 
‘‘Catchy’’ Finger Tips Soft and Smooth,— 


a little Hinds Cream used every day makes all the difference. It may be applied at 
any time, for it is not sticky or greasy and will not injure the most delicate fabric. 
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HAAS ie Cream 


quickly restores rough, sore, irritated skin to normal condition—prevents chapping and windburn in any 
climate; maintains the beautiful, clear, girlish complexion that defies weather conditions, 
Hinds Cream is guaranteed to contain all its advertised ingredients and to 
conform to the required standards of purity and quality. 
Selling everywhere, or postpaid by ipt of price. 
Hinds Cream in bottle, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25e. 
Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in every town who 
will gladly sell you Hinds Cream without attempting to substitute, 


Samples of Cream will be sent for 2c stamp to pay postage 


A. S. HINDS 287 West Street Portland, Maine 


You should HINDS H and Almond C SOAP. Hi 
wheal Gliidly tmauaesed ecchetel. 2S geapeid. i pce 
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THE INTENSE LIFE 


How Conscious Energy Makes It Possible for All of Us 


Pupils are men 
and women, 


Become Superiorto Your Pres- 
ent Self. The Swoboda System can 
make a better human being of you, 
physically, mentally and in every way. 
It creates a greater activity of the forces 
of life which in you are partially dor- 
mant, thus compelling them to become 
more alive and positive, enabling you to 
grow and evolutionize to a higher state 
of perfection. The Swoboda System 
can do more for you than you can 
imagine. It can so vitalize every organ, 
tissue and cell of your body as to make 
the mere act of living a joy. It can give 
you an intense, thrilling and pulsating 
nature. It can increase your very life. 
I not only promise it, I guarantee it. 


WHY BECOME PREMATURELY 
OLD IN WHOLE OR IN PART? 


Why Take Less Than Your Full 
Share of Lifeand Pleasure? Are 
you living a full and successful life? 
Why not always be at your best?)— 
thoroughly well, virile, energetic. Why 
not invest in yourself and make the most 
of your every opportunity? It is easy 
when you know how. The Swoboda 





Originator of 
Conscious Evolution 


System points the way. It requires no drugs, no appliances, no dieting, no study, no 
loss of time, no special bathing; there is nothing to worry you. It gives ideal mental 
and physical conditions without inconvenience or trouble. 


The Swoboda System of Con- 
scious Evolution is no experiment. 
I am giving it successfully to pupils all over 
the world. I have among my pupils hun- 
dreds of doctors, judges, senators, mem- 
bers of cabinet, ambassadors, governors, 
thousands of business and professional 
men, farmers, mechanics and laborers, 
and almost an equal number of women 


—more than two hundred thousand 
people have profited through this system. 


Your Earning Power, your success depends 
entirely upon your energy, health, vitality, mem- 
ory and will power. Without these, all knowl- 
edge becomes of small value, for it cannot be 
put into active use. The Swoboda System can 
make you tireless, improve your memory, in- 
tensify your will power, and make you physically 
just as you ought to be. I promise it. 
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THE BETTER LIFE 


What Others Have to Say: 


“*Can't describe the satisfaction I feel."” 

“Worth more than a thousand dollars to me in increased mental 
and physical capacity. 

oe have been enabled by your pen to do work of mental 


lor me. 


““I was very skeptical, now am pleased with results: have gained 





“My reserve | force makes me feel tint nothing is ieoqgesible, my 
capacity and g daily. 

“2 doce head sank quae Diadly Seine wisn but I 
did not realize the effectiveness of it until | tried it. I am glad in 
that | am now taking it. 

**Y our system developed me most wonderfully.”” 
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17 pounds.” 


“The very first lessons began to work 
on tdinn an my croaking and complaining fri 
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4 = pace your system is wonderful. I thought I was in the best 


ysical health before I wrote for your course, but | can now 


ic. be py pati atitude I aie ee aga 
provement even in this short ti I ot 
ends, “Try recommen! your aren too highly. % Kis nat hesiaharie tiler Os ane.” 


“You know more about the human body than any man with 
whom | have ever come in contact personally or otherwise.” 


“Your diagnosis and yp wg of ay, brain trouble was a 


5 nc red| ey lie ca dase Oak revelation te * t. = pe physician < of my om pos 

cannot recomm penal it ng tht ur grasp of ti uman ex an ing ve ever hea: ig 
believe a. its propagation has santa ener ire: Ape Ith of och I have read your letters to many people, also to i 
the country. physicians, who marvel at ‘ 
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No woman 

or man is too 
weak, old, or 
too well to 
profit through 
the Swoboda 
personal mail 
instructions. 





MY NEW COPYRIGHTED BOOK IS FREE. 
It explains THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CON- 
SCIOUS EVOLUTION and the human body as it 
has never been explained before. It explains MY 
NEW THEORY OF THE BODY AND MIND. It 
will startle, educate, and enlighten you. 

My book is not a dry treatise on anatomy and 
physiology. It tells in a highly interesting and 
simple manner just what you have always wanted 
to know about yourself. 

You will cherish this book for having given you 
the first real understanding of your body and 
mind. It shows how you may be able to obtain 
a superior life; it explains how you may make 
use of natural laws for your own advantage. 

My book will give you a better understanding 
of yourself than you could obtain from a college 
course. The information which it imparts can- 
not be obtained elsewhere at any price. It shows 
the unlimited possibilities for you through con- 
scious evolution of your cells; it explains my 
discoveries and what they are doing for men 


and women. Thousands have advanced them- 
selves in every way through a better realization and con- 
scious use of the principles which I have discovered and 
which I disclose in my book. It tells what Conscious 
Evolution means and what it may do for you. It also ex- 
plains the DANGERS OF EXERCISE and of EXCESSIVE 
DEEP BREATHING. 

I offer my System on a basis which makes it impossible 
for you to lose a single penny. My guarantee is startling, 
specific, positive and fraud-proof. 

Write for my FREE BOOK and full particulars today 
before it slips your mind. Make up your mind to at least 
learn the facts concerning the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF 
CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION for men and women. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


1269 Aeolian Hall, New York City, N. Y. 
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SUNSET for MAY 


THAT LAND UP THERE is a readable and informative article on 
Alaska by John J. Underwood, who wrote an authoritative book entitled 
‘Alaska, an Empire in the Making.’”’ This article begins with some enjoyable 
anecdotes of the big strikes in Alaska and the sudden fortunes brought to 
certain picturesque individuals and then swings into the Alaska that has 
grown out of that golden past, the big things in prospect for the territory and 
the future that is surely ahead of it. 


THE NEW RIALTO, by Rufus Steele. You have your favorite movie 
stars, of course. It’s dollars to doughnuts they live and work in southern 
California, the heart of the motion picture world, and that Rufus Steele has 
been talking with them for this article. El Camino Real has become the 
Broadway of Filmville. Illustrated with exceedingly attractive pictures. 


LOVELY WOMAN AT THE EXPOSITION. Frances Groff has made 
a study of the Panama-Pacific Fair with a keen eye for the feminine part 
in it. Illustrated with interesting personal portraits. 


THE DEMOCRATIC TOWN OF SWELLSBORO, by H. McDonald 
Spencer. A chatty amiable description of the unusual community of Hills- 
boro near San Francisco, whose citizenship is made up of millionaires and 
their households. Beautifully illustrated. 


HONORABLE JAPAN, a timely article by the Japanese publicist, K. K. 
Kawakami, explaining Japan’s Chinese policy. 


May Fiction 


PAEA AGAIN. You remember that superb pearlfisher and the adven- 
tures of his marvelous pearl? Here he comes again, along the beach of his 
South Sea island, a strayed reveler, acting a godlike part under the tropic 
moon. A story filled with the Polynesian romance which Maryland Allen 
suggests so powerfully. Illustrated in color by Louis Rogers. 


BILLY FORTUNE AND THE GEE WHIZZER, by W. R. Lighton. A 
rollicking story of the primrose path in Wyoming. Illustrated by Arthur 
Cahill. 

WAYS THAT ARE DARK, by Grant Carpenter, author of “Studies of 
Old Chinatown.” This is a dramatic little “thriller,” a poignant tragedy 
of the mysterious East in the West. Illustrated by Arthur Cahill. 


THE ALLISON PEARLS, by Edward H. Hurlbut. Lanagan holds the 
winning hand. 


PULSE OF THE PACIFIC. INTERESTING WESTERNERS. HOME 
IN THE WEST. 
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Mrs. Osgood Gets the $50. 


THE WINNING LETTER 


There areso many good advertisements 
in the February SuNseT—all well writ- 
ten and displayed—that it is difficult to 
select one “best.” But the Dr. Edison 
Cushion Shoe ad on page 353 appeals 
very strongly. That is my point of view. 
Toknow of a shoe that permits walking, 
traveling or continued standing the first 
time worn, with perfect comfort, is very 
satisfying. And when comfort is com- 
bined with neat fit, refined style and 
pleasing appearance, it is still more 
attractive. Usually the “easiest shoe 
for women” which is warranted to be 
perfectly comfortable, looks like an old 
lady’s shoe, and will not be accepted 
by young ladies. So many women 
and girls have ruined their feet wear- 
ing the high heels which have been the 
fashion the past few years, that they 
should welcome this shoe which is 
easy and comfortable and yet of stylish 
appearance, and will be eager to try it. 
This is an ideal style of ad. The illus- 
trations are attractively arranged so as 
tocatch theeye. Thedescription of the 
. Shoe, giving all its good points, is short 
and direct, compelling one to read it all 
and creating a desire to know by ex- 
perience the comfort of wearing a shoe 
that will add to the enjoyment of living. 








oe “The Easiest Shoe for Women’’ 


a es as Wide th og ene ole Sve wn bl - This givess — 
: pals Waki Ph ice 
iq Utz & Dunn Co., 159 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 











Mrs."A. Osgood, 22 East Morris Street, Bath, N. Y., is awarded the $50 prize for writing the 
winning “Ad Letter” in the SuNsET 1915 AD Contest for February. This contest will continue 
until the end of 1915. IF you would like to get a free subscription to SUNSET MaGAzINE—IF you 
want a little extra money to spend on that summer vacation you are planning for—IF you wish 
to win fame as a connoisseur of good ads—THEN join the Sunset Ap Cius for 1915 and try for 
the cash prizes to be paid every month for the rest of the year. A few minutes of your spare time 
and a little thought is all that is needed to bring home the prize. 








WHO WILL WIN NEXT MONTH? 
Will it be you? 
os you say, “but I never won a prize in my 
ife.” 
What of it? 
Mrs. Osgood did not expect to win. She 
wrote that her household duties kept her so 
busy that she had very little time to give to 
other matters. Yet she joined the Club and 
in the second month of the contest won $50. 
And she still has the privilege of sending in a 
letter every month for the rest of the year. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
We have received so many good “‘Ad Letters” 
and have found it so hard to select just one 
“best,”’ that we have decided to 


INCREASE THE PRIZE MONEY 
to $60 a month, and hereafter we will pay 
$35 for the best “Ad Letter” submitted each 
month, and $25 for the next best one. 
This means a better chance for you. JOIN 
NOW and don’t miss a single month. 





SUNSET MAGAZINE AD CONTEST, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, California 
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Pointers for Exposition Visitors 
and Other Travelers 


Not one of the million tourists now beginning to pour westward 
across the Rockies will see all there is to be seen. The Sunset Country 
is too vast, its beauty spots are far too numerous to be covered even in 
a full year’s constant travel. In this department SUNSET MAGAZINE 
aims to present a terse summary of worthwhile things to be seen and 
learned in the Far West along the main traveled exposition routes. 
For full information readers are invited to avail themselves of the 
facilities offered by Sunset Magazine’s Service Bureau, which will 
assist readers to plan their itineraries to the best advantage, tell them 
about routes and rates, give information about hotels and side trips and 
take care of their mail addressed care of Sunset Magazine Exhibit, 
The Exposition, San Francisco or San Diego, Cal. The service is free. 

The Service Bureau likewise supplies honest, authentic information 
concerning opportunities, lands and investments anywhere in the Far 


West. 


Inquiries, accompanied by return postage, should be addressed to 


Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 


The Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 


Opened February 20 and will close Decem- 
ber 4. It is held to celebrate the greatest 
achievement of peaceful effort since the dis- 
covery of America—the completion of the 
Panama Canal. It is a forward-looking expo- 
sition, presenting in the arrangement, design, 
coloring, and ornamentation of its palaces 
and in the character of their exhibits a radical 
departure from all its predecessors. Being 
rigidly selective, competitive products and 
processes for awards are those created and 
put into use since 1905. Thus is emphasis 
placed on modernity, the thread that runs 
through the whole fabric of this exposition. 

Adjoining the main palaces are sixty-one 
separate buildings of widely different archi- 
tectural design erected by foreign nations, 
firms and states. Exhibits from thirty-six 
countries beyond the boundaries of the Union 
are in place. 

Experts declare that the illumination effect 
is far superior to anything ever before accom- 
plished with electricity. For one thing, it is 
new. Indirect rather than direct lighting is 
used throughout; minarets and towers hun- 
dreds of feet in the air are etched against the 
night sky more effectively by unseen light- 
sources than by the old method of outlining 
a building with bulbs. Instead of lines of 


light, this fairy-like night effect is a brilliant, 
though soft, even glow. Perfect harmony of 
color and design mark every feature of this 
wondrous city within a city. 

One-seventh of the linear measurement of 
the exposition is given over to amusement. 
The Midway, the Pike, the Pay-Streak, and 
the Trail, of former expositions, have been put 
into the melting pot, alloyed with new ideas, 
new thrills, new methods of presenting edu- 
cational and entertaining exhibitions—and the 
result is the Joy Zone. It is a street of a score 
of languages, a hundred exotic color effects, 
and a thousand sounds. Its concessions cover 
sixty-five acres, and they range all the way 
from drama to buffoonery, from scenic marvels 
to dances from the hinterlands of the world. 

The exposition grounds are located only 
two and one-half miles from the center of San 
Francisco, and cover a three ard one-half 
mile strip of land in a natural amphitheater 
facing the strait leading to the historic Golden 
Gate. Direct ferry service to the Exposition 
grounds is maintained from Oakland, Ala- 
meda, and Berkeley, in Alameda county on 
the east shore of San Francisco bay. The 
Inside Inn, containing 1100 rooms, is a perma- 
nent building, centrally situated on the highest 
point within the exposition grounds. 


(Continued on page 596) 
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San Francisco's Newest Hotel 


HOTEL PLAZA 


Facing the PLAZA of UNION SQUARE 
400 Rooms. American and European Plan 


The Hotel Plaza is in the center of the 
city’s shopping and theatre district. The 
hotel is convenient to mainline cars to 
all depots and docks—eight minutes’ ride 
to the Exposition by car passing the door. 


Managing Proprietor, JOHN G. BARKER 
Formerly Co-Proprietor Hotel Stewart 


Assistant Manager, ROBT. J. ROBINSON 
Formerly of Hotel Stewart 




















Phone Sutter 960 


Connecting all rooms 


European Plan 


HOTEL TURPIN 


F. L. and A.W. Turpin, Proprietors 


Auto-bus meets trains 
steamers 


17 Powell Street San Francisco, Cal. 
at Market 











Hotel Sutter 


Sutter and Kearny Sts. San Francisco 





EUROPEAN PLAN. NEW. CENTRAL. 
FIREPROOF. BEST DINING ROOM IN 
CITY. ON DIRECT LINE TO FAIR. 
ROOMS WITHOUT BATH $1.50 UP 
WITH BATH $2.50 UP 





The presentation of this ad at the time - 

of registering will secure you the best 

Guide of San Francisco and the Exposi- 
tion printed. Save it. 

















‘WO FAMOUS SAN FRANCISCO 
hotels under the same manage- 
ment—each distinctive for its 
individuality, each catering to 

the discriminating travelers of the world. 


The PALACE is famous all over the 
world for its grand sun court, restaurant 
and grills, perfect cuisine and perfect 
service. In the heart of the business dis- 
trict. 


The FAIRMONT, a palatial hotel, su- 
perbly situated in the heart of the city 
overlooking San Francisco Bay and the 
Gulden Gate.. Quiet, dignified, homelike. 


For reservations write to 
the Palace Hotel Company 
San Francisco, California 


FAIRMONT 


Gi one BoB 
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The City of Saint Francis 


San Francisco is not an orderly collection 
of assorted buildings. It is a spirit, a mental 
attitude, a heritage from the golden days 


of forty-nine. Romance and adventure, 
the soul-freedom of the Vikings, lurk in the 
wind that tunes the rigging of the ships on 
the wide bay. San Francisco is strenuous, 
indefatigable at work and at play. It 
dances between courses. San Francisco is 
truly cosmopolitan. It does not go to China- 
town, to the great Oriental bazaars, to the 
Italian restaurants on the slopes of Telegraph 
Hill because it wants to see the sights. San 
Francisco goes because it wants to shop, 
because it has developed a real appetite 
for Chinese and Italian and French cuisine. 

Chinatown, as mysterious, as inscrutably 
indifferent as ever; Golden Gate Park with 
its museum, its statues, its zoo, its lakes and 
hills and jungles of flowering shrubs where 
the wind used to howl over naked sand 
dunes; Sutro Heights, Sutro Baths, the 
Cliff House overlooking the Golden Gate and 
the Seal Rocks, the Presidio with its forests 
and fortifications, Fisherman’s Wharf close 
to the Exposition, these things every visitor 
sees almost automatically. But he should 
see more of San Francisco. He should drive 
down the Ocean Shore boulevard, cross the 
hills alongside of the sparkling lakes and 
motor down the Peninsula, through San Ma- 
teo, Hillsborough and Burlingame, if he wants 
to see the mansions of the Four Hundred, the 
Italian villas and Spanish palaces in a setting 
as unlike San Francisco’s as glittering steel 
dissembles velvet. He should take to the 
water, go on sternwheelers through the Straits 
of Carquinez up the placid river, through the 
Netherlands of America, with its quaint 
dykes and windmills, to Stockton or Sacra- 
mento. He should see Alcatraz and Goat 
islands lying close at hand in the bay. 

From its beginning San Francisco has 
been a cosmopolitan city of gaiety, of robust 
enjoyment. Its numerous cafés, its cabarets 
and its hotels have never lacked patronage. 
Excepting only New York, it can accommo- 
date more guests than any other city in the 
country. The names of the St. Francis, the 
Palace and the Fairmont are known to every 
traveler. And the Sutter, the Turpin and 
others have established reputations; the Plaza, 
opened just in time to cater to exposition 
visitors, has an air of quiet and exclusiveness. 
The life in San Francisco’s hotels and cafés 
this year will be worth coming far to see and 
hear. 


Around the Bay of San Francisco * 


Oakland and its neighbor to the south, Ala- 
meda, appeal to the exposition visitor with 
particular force. All overland trains on the 
three transcontinental railroads arrive at or 
depart from Oakland, the city linked through 
excellent electric systems with Berkeley and 
Alameda into a comnion whole. Oakland and 
Alameda have much sunshine, little wind and 
endless miles of flowers. The sturdy evergreen 
oaks gave the city its name. With Alameda 
and Berkeley it has direct ferry service to the 
exposition grounds without change, transfer, 
jostling or waiting in line. 

Oakland is a city of almost a quarter million, 
climbing from the bay up the heights Joaquin 
Miller loved. Over these heights, past the 
poet’s home, through deep canyons and across 
manzanita-clad ridges to the peaks, lead the 
trails and bridle paths over which Jack London 
loved to gallop. Lake Merritt in the heart of 
the city, the municipal museum, Piedmont 
Park and its art,,gallery, Oakland’s busy 
harbor and its fine residences can be reached by 
motor or on daily excursions by trolley car. 

Berkeley, gazing from its hills westward 
through the Golden Gate, is famous as the 
home of the second largest university—in 
point of enrollment—in the country. The 
University’s campus, its new campanile, its 
remarkable Greek Theatre give it an atmos- 
phere all its own. Berkeley shares Oakland’s 
direct ferry service to the exposition grounds. 
Berkeley’s residences that climb the hillsides 
offer entrancing views. 

Directly opposite the exposition to the north 
lies one of the most attractive regions in Cali- 
fornia, the valleys, ranges and promontories 
of the bay’s north shore, in Marin county. 
No exposition visitor should miss the oppor- 
tunity to climb over the crookedest railroad in 
the world to the inn on top of Mt. Tamalpais, 
to visit Muir Woods on the mountain’s slope, 
to see the charming homes nestling along the 
steep hills of Sausalito and Belvedere. 

The Northwestern Pacific railway offers 
the exposition visitor an opportunity to leave 
the beaten path and traverse a hardly known, 
yet most picturesque corner of California 
over a line opened for traffic only a few months. 
The new road runs through the world’s great- 
est redwood forests, through the rugged 
valleys of the Coast Range to Eureka on Hum- 
boldt Bay, in the northwestern corner of 
California. The visitor can stop over at Santa 
Rosa, among the orchards of Sonoma county, 
and pay a visit to the experimental gardens 
of Luther Burbank. 


(Continued on page 598) 
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HOTEL 
ST. FRANCIS 


“The Most San Franciscan nit 
in all San Francisco." : 





When the interesting people of Pa 
world come to San Francisco we f 
stop at the St. Francis Ho 


Within walking distance of every- 
thing that is worth seeing. : 


Over one thousand rooms. : 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF JAMES WOODS 
EUROPEAN PLAN 






















TO THE TOP O’ THE MOUNTAIN 


( TAMA PAIS Take the f Ses Francs ad 
—~ g> to the top ol Me Tamalpais and ‘ato the heat of Mar Wood, where the big wees row 
OVER “THE CROOKEDEST RAILROAD IN THE WORLD” 


Geta breath of fresh air straight from the Pacific— from the tip of the highest peal: around San Francisco 
Bay. W. view. In Muir Wood ig Trees. 








pice ci a aa 
For Full Information 33° or Ss eS ae 






























See the Exposition Live Inside the 
Riek INSIDE INN Grounds 
7 








SUPERVISED BY THE MANAGEMENT OF THE EXPOSITION ” 
pee. Inside Inn i is veu8 only hotel within the to leave and re-enter the grounds as fre- Pd age” 
ion G quently as desi ’ o 
bana poms $8 in eet accordance with + t 
the building ordinances of San Francisco, 1100 BP SA ereutlry nig lo 7 epairnone “ a? oe 
rooms, generous in size, perfect in appointment. overlooking the Band Concourse, 7 al 2 «o> 
mo F a 7 Presidio, San Francisco Bay, ae se 
By living at the Inside Inn you will save time, Mt. Tamalpais, Exposition Rs 2 yo™ 
transportation delay and discomforts. You main buildings. lotor fA. <9 Xe S 
pay one admission a day and are permitted bus service to and Pe © a roe 
from all trains. “eo 
7 
NOTE THE RATES: os 
Single Rooms with detached bath, $2, $2.50, $3. i Se Oe 


Single Rooms with private bath, $3, $4, $5. Zc? 
To these rates add $1 for each additional person. ae = ae 
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The Panama-California Exposition, San Diego 


Opened December 31, 1914, and will close 
January 1, 1916. It is likewise held to com- 
memorate the opening of the Panama Canal, 
and it is its special object to emphasize the 
closer union of the Latin-American states with 
the Republic of the North through the new 
waterway. It is built upon the brow of a high 
table land half a mile from the center of San 
Diego. It is a faithful reproduction of a 
Spanish-American city’s grandeur; the Spanish 
note is carried out so completely, so harmoni- 
ously, the setting provided by Nature and the 
landscape gardener is so magnificent, the 
weather is so evenly mild both winter and 
summer, the wealth of blossom and foliage is 
so gorgeous that no visitor has been disap- 
pointed. The exhibits consist largely of proc- 
esses and have been selected with the inten- 
tion of presenting a comprehensive panorama 
of the Great Southwest’s resources, developed 
and undeveloped. 

Outdoor exhibits are one of the distinctive 
features of the exposition. A model five-acre 
ranch, complete to the last detail, citrus 
groves, a tea plantation are shown under the 
blue sky; even the great organ is built out- 
doors. Owing to the mild, equable climate 
which varies but little between January and 
July, it has been possible to make of the expo- 
sition’s grounds a vast botanical garden of 
flowers, shrubs and trees unrivaled in the 
number and size of specimens and varieties. 
On a 200-acre tract a dozen different makes 
of traction engines are shown in operation 
under field conditions. In three of the build- 
ings the most comprehensive graphic history 
ever made of the evolution of Man is shown 
by models and collections of material gathered 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute in all parts of the globe, the exhibits 
depicting the cultural rise of Man from the 
stone age to the present day. 

One of the features of the San Diego expo- 
sition is the predominant military note. In 
addition to the crews of the warships lying 
in the harbor several companies of marines 
are encamped on the exposition grounds. 

The exhibits of the Western states and dis- 
tricts are designed to be of practical value to 
the agricultural investigator. They contain 
a fund of valuable information, unrolling be- 
fore the eyes of the visitor a graphic pano- 
rama of the potential resources of the West. 
At San Diego the International Harvester 
Company has the largest area ever devoted 
to an exhibit of agricultural implements in 
operation by a single firm. The Standard 


Oil Company, recognizing the exposition’s 
constructive value, erected a building of its 
own. And to round out the attractions, 
San Diego’s exposition has in its “Isthmus” 
one of the best amusement streets ever pre- 
sented at any great fair. 


The Southern Exposition City 


San Diego and its Exposition are reached 
over the Santa Fe from Los Angeles. On 
round-trip tickets from the East no extra 
charge is made for the journey of 120 miles. 
The exposition, of course, is San Diego’s over- 
whelming attraction, but there are a good 
many other things to do and see. Tia Juana, 
the little settlement just across the Mexican 
line, can be reached by train or motor. There 
are sea-going excursions to the Coronado 
islands, trips to Ramona’s Home in the old 
Spanish San Diego, little journeys to Otay and 
Sweetwater dams, to Grossmont, to El Cajon 
and to Escondido, the hidden valley. Madame 
Tingley’s Theosophical Institute, the heavy 
coast defense batteries of Fort Rosecrans and 
the lighthouse at its farthest tip add interest 
to the beauties of Point Loma. 

Coronado Beach forms the bulwark be- 
tween the blue sea and San Diego’s wide bay. 
Frequent ferries connect it with the city. 
Hotel del Coronado is the most fashion- 
able winter resort in the West, the Mecca of 
the Army and Navy set and famous for the 
speed and dash of its international polo con- 
tests. The Army’s aviation school is located 
here, there is a country club with a race track 
and golf links; tennis and surf bathing con- 
tinue all winter, the fleet of yachts is never laid 
up and the social whirl never leaves time for 
even one little yawn! 

The U. S. Grant, San Diego’s two million 
dollar hotel, built by U. S. Grant, Jr., is the 
focal point of the exposition’s official life. 
Situated in the heart of the city, facing the 
Plaza with its tropical palms and its illumi- 
nated fountain, it entertains every guest of note, 
every delegation from afar, and its large, lux- 
urious lobby is the common meeting ground of 
visitors from the four corners of the earth. 

Motorists can spend a week on the perfect 
roads through the mountains to the east of the 
city, seeing new scenes each day. La Jolla, 
the Jewel, a charming colony of artists and 
writers, clings to the fantastically carved cliffs 
above the pounding surf north of San Diego 
and at Del Mar’s Stratford Inn the motorists 
will find restful accommodations amidst 
delightful surroundings. They can travel 


(Continued on page 600) 
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aN Diego Pasiiin -@alifornia 
Exposition 


1915—Open since January 1 Closes January 1, 1916 


“Tell me honestly, is it worth while to go?” 


An Easterner asked this question. The magic Jewel City at 
the Golden Gate had fascinated him. A San Franciscan 
answered him. 


“You must go,” he replied. “Most decidedly it is worth while. 
You will never in your life have a chance to see a picture as 
charming, as enchantingly beautiful asthe exposition at San Diego.” 


HE PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION 


has an appeal that goes straight to the heart. The endless series 
of vistas and pictures in the enchanted city of the conquistadores leaves 
a lasting impression on the memory. The Exposition at San Diego is 
a benediction, as calm, serene and beautiful as the notes of the Angelus; 
it is a restful Exposition filled with the song of birds amid scented 
blossoms; even the cooing doves on the Plaza de Panama preach the 
sermon of Peace. 


San Diego has June weather the year around. Plan now to spend your 
summer vacation in San Diego where the mild trades of the Pacific 
make the dogdays a joy. The management of the Exposition guaran- 
tees ample accommodations at reasonable rates maintained under 
official supervision. Both expositions can be visited on the same round- 
trip ticket without extra charge. Ask 
your nearest railroad agent for rates 





Make Your Reservation 
for San Diego Now! 
Ask the Man Who’s Been There 
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U.S. Grant Hotel 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
An absolutely fire-proof, architecturally beautiful, 
thoroughly up-to-the-minute, centrally located 
hot i ihe Plaza oa Best * service. 
Large. airy, finely-appointed rooms. Separate 
Turkish baths and salt water plunges for men 
and women. Excellent cuisine. 

Tariff: $1.50 per day and up 
Noi during Exposition Yeer 


J. H. HOLMES, 


General Manager 





Send for Booklet or information 
about San Diego Exposition 
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By WATERALLTHEWAY 


Through the 
PANAMA CANAL 


Calling at Los Angeles 
or San Die 


LARGE AMERICAN 
TRANS-ATLANTIC LINERS 
“FINLAND” and “KROONLAND” 
22,000 TONS 
DISPLACEMENT 


16 Days 4125 up First Cabin 










319 Geary St.,San Francisco asa 
9 Broadway, NewYork ——=——_> 
Agents Everywhere augue 














along El Camino Real, the King’s Highway, 
to the north until they see the creamy walls 
and the red-tiled roof of the Mission San Luis 
Rey; and then on again another mission day 
march to the ruined quadrangle of the Mission 
San Juan Capistrano. 

Beyond the venerable ruins motorists follow 
the road through the lemon and orange groves, 
the walnut, olive and apricot orchards of 
Orange county to Los Angeles; and the motorist 
traverses more of them when he heads his car 
east out of Los Angeles to return to San Diego 
inland via Riverside. On this route he traverses 
the heart of the far-famed orange belt along the 


foot of the Sierra Madre, over roads as good as' 


the smoothest boulevards. In Riverside, in 
the patio of Glenwood Mission Inn, he can see 
the two original Washington navel trees, 
parents of all the navel orange trees in Cali- 
fornia. Beyond Riverside the inland route to 
San Diego climbs through picturesque can- 
yons and valleys to the exposition city. 


Along the Padres’ Trail 


The ancient Camino Real, the King’s High- 
way along which the padres traveled from San 
Francisco to San Diego, follows the shore of 
San Francisco Bay along the slope of the Coast 
Range through a number of attractive com- 
munities to San Jose, the capital of the Santa 
Clara Valley which, in turn, is a new and 
revised edition of the acreage that pro- 
duced the first apple. Santa Clara Valley in 
blossom time, when a mantle of delicate white 
and rosy pink is spread over its floor and far up 
the slopes of the hills, is incomparable. On the 
east rim of the valley, on the heights of Mount 
Hamilton, reached over a marvelous auto road, 
is the great Lick Observatory, and it is while 
climbing this road that the beauties of “he 
valley in blossom-time are seen. Los Gatos, an 
orchard city of cozy homes and rare charm, 
climbs the foothills of the Santa Cruz range. 
Palo Alto, the seat of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, peers out over the lower end of San 
Francisco Bay. From San Jose a branch of 
the Southern Pacific’s Coast Line climbs across 
the Santa Cruz mountains, runs through groves 
of gigantic sequoias or redwood to the sunny 
beach town of Santa Cruz. 


Monterey and Del Monte 


Monterey can be reached via the main line 
of the Southern Pacific running between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, changing at Del 
Monte Junction (stopovers are issued on all 
through tickets), or via Santa Cruz. Artists 
love quaint Monterey, love the thundering surf 

(Continued on page 602) 
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STRATFORD INN 


DEL MAR, CALIFORNIA 


Located at Del Mar, the Newport of the Pacific, twenty miles 

north of San Diego, on the Coast Boulevard and main line of the 

Santa Fe Railroad. 

Bathhouse and plunge cost $50,000. Tennis, golf, canoeing, bath- 

ing, —w and fishing, Groves of eucalypt, Torrey pines and / 7” 
M i. 





press, d by fantastic, erosive cliffs, pene- 
trated by gles ‘of rolling, contour roads, afford one of the 
grandest panoramic views in the world. 


ee JUST ACROSS THE BAY 























FROM SAN DIEGO 


A R ROW KH EA D AND EXPOSITION 


HOT SPRINGS REGULAR TARIFF IN EFFECT 
Hottest and Most Curative Springs in the World—Temperature THROUGHOUT YEAR 


Rheumatic, stomach, liver, kidney and bladder troubles success- 
fully treated. Every mud bath given in fresh sterilized mud. Natural 
Steam Caves—the New Arrowhead wonder, finely 
appointed hotel and bath-house. Resident 
Physician. Trolley cars direct to the Springs. 
An exhaustive and scientific examination by 
Prof. G. E. Bailey of the University of 
Southern California has proven the hot 
water and mud highly Radio- 
Active, which explains the many 















AMERICAN PLAN 


marvelous cures effected here. Write for Boo 
Write for descriptive litera- fe let 


ture. 





JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager 


Hotel Bel Coronado 


Coronado Beach, California 





























Glenwood Wission Jun 


Riverside, California 


A HOTEL UNIQUE AMONG THE HOTELS 
OF THE WORLD. A FAITHFUL REPRO- 
DUCTION OF THE STRIKING FEATURES 
OF MISSION ARCHITECTURE, FURNI- 
TURE AND FURNISHINGS OF MONASTIC 
DESIGN, MANY OF THEM GENUINE 
RELICS. GLENWOOD MISSION INN IS 
KNOWN EVERYWHERE FOR ITS QUIET 
ELEGANCE, ITS SATISFYING COMFORT 
AND GENIAL HOSPITALITY. ss s6 26 


For Interesting — Reservations, Etc., Address 


_ Frank Willer Py. Riversibe, California 
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|  Botel 
i Del Monte 


ON MONTEREY BAY—125 MILES SOUTH 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Located in California’ 8 ideal nongeste for health 
and 'g new each day for 
your ‘delight. 





An ali-the-year-round resori—every day a per- 
fect day. 


Within five minutes walk from Hotel Del 
Monte is the Finest Golf Course in America. 


Within twenty minutes trolley ride from Pacific 
Grove Hotel, under same management. 


Guests of either hotel accorded equal privileges. 


For rates, reservations and literature, address 


H. R. WARNER, Manager 
Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, California 


Eighteen Holes—Solid Turf Fairways—Blue-Grass 
Putting ee rofessional Instructors— 
Golf Clubs for Hire 
















growling among the bold rocks, love the ghost- 
like cypresses, the riot of color which each 
spring spreads along the zigzag curves of the 
famous Seventeen-Mile Drive on Monterey 
peninsula. Del Monte’s grounds and walks 
and golf links are as well known as the terraces 
of Monaco; while Pacific Grove is one of the 
most charming seaside resorts in California. 


Santa Barbara 

Santa Barbara lies 120 miles north of Los 
Angeles, nestling along the ocean in a recess 
of the Santa Ynez mountains. Santa Barbara 
is a fascinating old community, with the mel- 
low flavor of the old Spanish days still linger- 
ing in its atmosphere. For more than a century 
the altar lights of its splendid Mission have 
never been suffered to go out. 


Los Angeles and Its Beaches 

Los Angeles is a city of half a million. It 
has a climate equably mild enough to make of 
the city both a winter and a summer resort. It 
has innumerable hotels and apartment houses. 
Among its best hotels are the Van Nuys and 
Alexandria. It has orange and lemon groves, 
ostrich and alligator farms, oil wells and 
boulevards lined with American Beauty roses 
within its municipal limits. It is the center 
of perhaps the most perfect system of perma- 
nent motor highways in the country, and the 
focal point of the greatest interurban electric 
railway system in the country. The Trolley 
Trips of the Pacific Electric railway provide 
interesting, varied and comfortable sight- 
seeing at a minimum expense, with a different 
trip and new sights every day in the week. 

The Los Angeles beaches, winter and sum- 
mer resorts like the parent city, boast of com- 
fortable surf bathing in sight of wintry snow 
peaks. They are a gay lot, are the beaches, 
with band concerts, dancing and swimming 
every day in the week and every week in the 
year. Santa Monica, Ocean Park, Venice, 
Redondo Beach and Long Beach are easily 
reached from Los Angeles by automobile or 
electric line. 

Santa Catalina Island, the American Corfu, 
lies thirty miles off the coast opposite the 
harbor of Los Angeles, San Pedro. 


Pasadena 

Pasadena, nine miles north of Los Angeles, 
almost at the foot of the Sierra Madre’s per- 
pendicular wall; has more millionaires per 
thousand population than any other city of 
equal or larger size in the world. Next to its 
homes, Pasadena’s chief charm lies in the 
astounding variety and profusion of its trees, 
shrubs and flowers. To the north of Pasadena 

(Continued on page 604) 
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The SUNNY GARDEN of CALIFORNIA 


For the Tourist, the Homeseeker and ys See the Santa Clara County 


the Farmer SY 22 Hesrtcinae } exhibits at the two 


DH wy) Sante Clara County 


Valley, “The Valley of Heart’s Delight” 


Hundreds of square miles of orchards are in 
bloom; the country is one vast garden of roses 
and wild flowers; the bright sunshine is over all. 
You will not be able to resist its charm. You 
will want to make your home there. 


This FREE 64-page py | descriptive 


of the coun 
Illustrated Booklet $ its wonder” 


climate, its great orchards, its industries, 
schools, roads and tourist attractions, 
will be mailed to you on receipt of postal 
card or annexed coupon. Write for it now; 
it has a story for you. 


¥ This is Blossom Time in the Santa Clara 


Advertising Manager 
Board of Supervisors San J ose, California 
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Hotel Alexandria 


A fire-proof hotel of 700 magnificent 
rooms, a symphony in concrete, steel 
and marble, that appeals to fastidious 
travelers from every land. European 
planonly. s6¢ 26 BO SO 
Wire for reservations at our expense. 


Los Angeles, California 
































Hotel Van Nuys 


Los Angeles af California 
sd oct Tenis elie eaten 
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atmosphere of dignity and 


. Be- 





B.W. Thompson and A. J. Pederson 


Managers 




















the famous Mt. Lowe electric line whirls the 
traveler above the clouds, from oranges to 
snow in an hour. 


Riverside and the Orange Belt 


At Riverside California’s orange industry 
was born a generation ago. Surrounded by 
a dark green sea of citrus orchards, permeated 
by the sweet odor of the honeymoon blossoms, 
Riverside has endeavored to make the city as 
attractive as its environs. It has succeeded. 
Magnolia avenue, the famous seven-mile drive 
with its quadruple rows of eucalyptus, palms, 
pepper trees and shrubs, has served as a model 
for endless miles of shady streets flanked by 
rose-covered bungalows. Numerous drives 
through the orange groves over smooth oil- 
macadam highways lure the motorist into ever 
new scenes. 

The finest example of beauty and senti- 
ment. combined. with comfort and warm 
hospitality is the Glenwood Mission Inn, 
one of the most notable instances of Mission 
architecture in California. The Master of 
the Inn aims to maintain within the walls 
of the Glenwood the same spirit of warm 
yet dignified hospitality that endeared the 
chain of the Californian missions to the 
traveler in the early days. As before a 
crackling log in the fireplace, so men and 
women relax in the warm glow of the Inn’s 
personal hospitality. Physically and spirit- 
ually, Glenwood Inn is ‘the refined embodi- 
ment of the Mission days in California. 

The Orange Belt communities on the fa- 
mous Foothill Boulevard from Los Angeles to 
Redlands and Riverside are well worth a 
visit. Among those the tourist should see 
are Colton, Rialto and the Fontana district, 
Uplands, Ontario, Pomona, Claremont, the 
college town in the midst of orange groves; 
Corona with its lemon groves and the speed- 
way boulevard on which the world’s automo- 
bile records were smashed; Glendora, Azusa, 
Sierra Madre, Monrovia, and Redlands with 
its beautiful tropical park, known as Smiley 


| Heights; San Bernardino in the center of the 





mountain-rimmed San Bernardino valley. 
All these points can be reached by automobile 
or by electric cars from Los Angeles. 


The Southwest 


Going east or coming west, no exposition 
visitor should fail to arrange for a pilgrimage 
to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, reached 
from Williams on the main line of the Santa 
Fe. The Grand Canyon has no parallel any- 
where on earth. It is a sermon, a prayer in 
stone, a deep-toned chant of Judgment Day. 

(Continued on page 606) 
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PLAN YOUR CALIFORNIA TOUR NOW 


AND LET US HELP WITH YOUR “LOS ANGELES-SUNNY SOUTHLAND” ITINERARY 


LOS WHE for our beautifully illustrated booklet 
ANGELES “Trolley Trips Through Wonde:land,” an 
The most rapidly interesting story of “Southland” tours. It is FREE 

growing of the great for the asking, and teems with information about all 

American cities the points of greatest interest on The World’s Greatest 
of the West, Electric Transportation System. 1000 miles of 


Population Standard Railway through “The land of heart’s 
desire.” 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


D. W. PONTIUS, Traffic Manager | Los Angeles, California 


(with environs, 1915) 
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Yosemite 
National 
Park 















The Gem of all the National Playgrounds. 
Exposition visitors must see Yosemite. No 
trip complete without it. Trains allow 





pped camps. In the 

Park is Sentinel Hotel. 

Write the Yosemite Valley Railroad Com- 

} pany, Merced, California, or call at local 
ticket offices, Los Angeles or San Francisco, 

for further information. 



































The southernmost exposition route of the 
Southern Pacific via El Paso and New Orleans, 
touches Tucson, Arizona, a city that looks 
young and modern, although it is one of the 
oldest settlements in America, with its Mission 
San Xavier del Bac, founded in 1687. 

From Globe, a trip by automobile stage 
may be made to the famous Roosevelt Dam 
and Phoenix, the capital of the Salt River 
valley, irrigated from the water supply stored 
behind the dam. 

El Paso, one of the fastest growing cities in 
the Southwest, is well worth a visit. A trip 
into Mexico can be made by boarding the 
street car that crosses the Rio Grande into 
Juarez with its cathedral 300 years old, and its 
up-to-date race track only three years old. 


The Great California Trio 

The Yosemite Valley is reached over either 
the Southern Pacific or the Santa Fe, connect- 
ing at Merced with the Yosemite Valley rail- 
road which runs to the park boundary, whence 
motor stages continue to the floor of the valley, 
passing in review the great waterfalls and 
polished cliffs on the way. It is unnecessary 
here to describe the Yosemite, but it should be 
pointed out that the valley can be reached in 
comfort every month of the year. To see the 
expositions without visiting Yosemite would be 
a dark sin of omission. 

Lake Tahoe lies on the broad back of the 
Sierra Nevada and is reached by a narrow- 
gauge railroad connecting at Truckee with the 
main line of the Southern Pacific between 
Ogden and San Francisco. It is a mountain 
lake thirty miles long, almost circular in shape 
and rimmed by forested slopes that climb far 
above the snow line. Its water is so singularly 
clear that objects eighty feet beneath the sur- 
face may be discerned plainly with the unaided 
eye, and the ever-changing play of colors in this 
crystal fluid has no counterpart even in the 
famed Italian lakes. The trip to Tahoe from 
the main line, including a steamer journey 
clear around the lake, can be made in a day, 
stop-overs being granted on all tickets, but a 
longer stay at one of the numerous resorts 
fringing the shore will be worth the delay. 

Mount Shasta’s white cone looms up on the 
northern horizon hours before the train reaches 
its base; and it remains in view until the Oregon 
line is crossed. Mount Lassen, the only active 
volcano in the United States, is in plain view 
from the car windows long before Shasta is 
approached. 

The water route from the Golden Gate 
northward is a continuous picture of rugged 
green shores, clearly seen from ship deck. 

(Continued on page 608) 
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| | ON LAKE TAHOE 


| The World-Famous Sierra Mountain Lake 
| TAHOE TAVERN, ¢,,2estift! 


fortable hotel on California’s wonderful mile-high 
mountain lake. @Reached by Lake Tahoe 
Railway @® Transportation Company line from 
Truckee, or by automobile over wonderful 
mountain highway rich in scenic beauty. De- 


‘sv 





























You Need to Know 
About California and 


the Expositions 
Told in This FREE Book 


Mail the coupon or drop a postal for this practi- 
eal guide book and ‘learn in advance what to see, 
how to see it, and about how much it will cost. 
Explains about stopovers and side trips, suggests 
itineraries. Tells how you can see California and 
the Expositions and tour the West and Northwest 
for little more than the price of a single ticket, by 
traveling via the 


Union Pacific 


Shortest and Most Direct Route to 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Free stopover privileges at Denver, Colorado Springs and 
Salt Lake City, together with side trip at slight odaldienad ex- 
pense to Yellowstone National Park in season, are among the 
special advantages offered by this route. Special low round- 
trip fares, special arrangements for the traveler’s comfort. All 














> pec pace pant wet edgar eo the a au of the information in the book. Mail coupon or postal today to 
real automobile tours of the country. oO pret- . og: 
l tie, mare inviting, more restfal. epot in all GERRIT FORT, P.T. M., Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb. 
l California for an outing. Exposition visitors Fittoburghs Betrett, Cleveland “Cinelanati, Sts Loute, Bost = 
we ay ng a = —— presi New York, Chicago, Suntitos” Mitwankes, Bicesagees, 
J ating, bathing, hunting, fishing, mountain 
7 climbing must visit this unrivaled lake and resort. {w2r7er MAIL THIS COUPON : = = = = =. 
y For illustrated literature and information address E ti P. oe oa “California and the Exposi- ' 
10ns 00. 4). \ 
- | C.T. BLISS, Vice-President and General Manager aS j 
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| Lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation Company (EEE EES AE OY i 
Tahoe, California i (36) 0 
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: The Ask Mr. Foster 
| TRAVEL INFORMATION SERVICE 
Ss ff Supplies without charge or fees accurate and timely information about travel anywhere and 
n | about Schools, Mr. Foster has opened offices in San Francisco and Los Angeles where inquiries 
e ' from tourists or residents will receive careful and considerate attention. Youare invited to 
yw CO Ask Mr. Foster 
s / San Francisco: The EMPORIUM Los Angeles: The ANGELUS HOTEL 
‘ The greatest department store on the Pacific Coast SPRING AND 4TH STREETS, Spring Street Entrance 
j New York, Lord & Tavior, 5th Ave., 88th St. St. Louis, Scruggs-Vandervoort-BarneyCo. Denver, Brown Palace Hotel Washington, 503 14th St. 
e 4 Chicago, Carson Pirie Scott & Co. Philadelphia, Ackers,Chestnut and 12th Sts. New Orleans, HotelGrunewald Buffalo, Wm. Hengerer Co. 
d ! 15 other offices in Florida, Cuba and Summer resorts. 
4 Executive Offices: 220 W. 42nd St., New York 
Ward G. Foster, General Manager 
i Send stamp with mail inquiry. ; 
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HOTEL 
ASHINGTON ANNES 
SEATTLE 


Just a Step 


from the shopping center— 
* overlooking Puget Sound and 
the snow-capped Olympics. 


A modern, fire-proof hotel, 
cheerful in atmosphere, 
handsomely furnished—an 
interested personal service 
devoted to the comfort of 
its guests. 

All outside rooms, every con- 


venience, excellent cafe, 
reasonable rates. 


Suites for families and travel- 
ing parties. 


Hotel Washington Annex 


SEATTLE 
J. H. DAVIS, Proprietor 


| 
| 








The Northwest 


The traveler to the expositions from the East 
should by all means map his course so as to see 
the great Northwest either first or last. The 
northwestern empire is a succession of towering 
timber-clad mountains, rich protected valleys 
and flourishing cities. 


Portland, the Rose City 

Portland lies 100 miles from the open sea 
behind the rampart of the Coast Range, on 
the fresh-water harbor of the Willamette 
river. The Rose City’s residences have 
climbed clear to the crest, 800 feet high, 
of the steep hills that flank the river valley. 
From these heights the view of the Portland 
sentinels, the great white peaks of Mt. Hood, 
Mt. Adams, Mt. St. Helen, even of Mt. Rainier 
far to the north, presents a picture worth the 
trip across the continent. 

Portland has planted rose gardens even on 
the strips of parking between curb and side- 
walk, rose gardens unfenced, without pick-me- 
not signs, rose gardens with such an abundance 
of perfect blossoms that millions wither on the 
bushes. There are magnificent auto drives 
around and out of Portland, especially over 
the highway that leads through the gorge of the 
Columbia past scores of waterfalls to the fa- 
mous Hood River valley. 


Seattle and The Puget Sound 

Puget Sound is an arm of the sea which, at 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca, has broken through 
the fastnesses of the Coast Range and pene- 
trated far behind this mountain bulwark. 
The entire Puget Sound region is dominated 
by the huge white-and-lilac bulk of Mt. 
Rainier, the “Mountain that was God,” which 
rises from salt water to a height of almost three 
miles. 

This combination of salt water and snow 
mountains in parallel chains makes of the 
Puget Sound region a playground par excel- 
lence, a summering region of infinite charm and 
variety. The number of excursions out of 
Seattle by auto, train, boat or trolley is legion. 
The heart of the Olympics can be reached from 
Seattle in a day by comfortable steamers and 
motor stages; Hood’s Canal and the marvelous 
San Juan Islands are close at hand. Some of 
the most wonderful auto trips in the country 
over fine roads begin at Seattle. And oneof the 
most beautiful national parks, the one on the 
slopes of Mt. Rainier, lies at the very door of 
Seattle. On trains, in private or public motors 
the tourist can leave his hotel overlooking the 
deep-sea shipping after breakfast and before 
dinner pick flowers at the foot of gigantic 

(Continued on page 610) 
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On Mount Rainier, less than 100 miles from Seattle 
SUMMER TOURISTS BARRED FROM EUROPE— 
VISIT PUGET SOUND AND ALASKA! 


See the Wonderland of the West 
Plan now to tour the Northwest Wonderland in 1915. 
See SEATTLE, the center of America’s summer play- 
ground. 
Some Seattie Features 

Population $22,000 people. Healthiest city in the 
United States. Average summer temperature 65°. Sur- 
rounded by snow-capped mountains, inland seas and 
wooded lakes. 


Visit Mount Rainier 
Hundreds of attractive auto rides through forests and 
mountains on ideal roads. Highest peak in U. S., 
“Mount Rainier,” ninety miles from Seattle. Oppor- 
tunities for hunting and fishing are unexcelled. 


Make the Alaska Tour 


Spend a week or two in the mystic land of gold, 
glaciers, totems, polar bears and Eskimos. 


HAVE YOUR TICKET READ SEATTLE AND STAY AS LONG AS YOU CAN 
For free booklet send card to Manager Publicity Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Seattle 


SEATTLE THE SHRINE CITY IN 1915 
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Coming West? 


Prospects were never brighter in the West. 
This is especially true of the Great Pacific 
Northwest—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Alaska. It is particularly true of the famous 
Puget Sound Country. 


The Opening of the Panama Canal 


The Upbuilding of Alaska 
The Revival of the Lumber Industry 


will contribute millions of money and hun- 
dreds of thousands of thrifty people to Seattle, 
the “New York of the Pacific,” and to Wash- 
ington, the most rapidly growing State of the 
Union, and it is true today that AN INDE- 
PENDENT FORTUNE, HAPPINESS 
AND CONTENTMENT and REAL JOY 
OF LIVING await every honest, industrious 
individual that comes to this favored sec- 
tion prepared and determined to make the 
most of life. 


WE WANT TO SEND YOU 


(free, of course) 


Authentic, detailed information regarding 
the opportunities now offered you in “THE 
WEST.” 


OUR BOOKLETS: 
“WESTERN OPPORTUNITIES” 


Tells you all about the various business open- 
ings. Stores of all kinds, factories, hotels, 
restaurants, laundries, business openings of 
every sort and size from a $200 peanut stand 
to a $500,000 manufacturing plant. 


“WESTERN FARMS AND HOMES” 


Tells you of hundreds of highly improved 
farms and ranches. Fortunes are being made 
every year from Dairy Farms, Hog Ranches, 
Wheat Ranches, Stock Raising, Orchards and 
Gardening. . We have them in every size and 
price. Complete descriptions furnished. 


“WESTERN INVESTMENTS” 


Special Department, dealing in banks, bank 
stocks, industrial investments, bonds and 
mortgages. SPECIALIZING in CONTROL 
of Banks. Confidential reports furnished. 


ABOUT THIS COMPANY 


We refer you to any bank in Seattle—to the 
Secretaries of the Chamber of Commerce 
and The Commercial Club, or to any citizen 
of Seattle that you may happen to know. 
We have been actively engaged in this busi- 
ness for fifteen years—eight years in this 
location. Your communications will receive 
prompt attention. 


H.E. Dominy & Company 
Joshua Green Building 
Seattle Washington 














| glaciers compared with which the world-famous 
Mer de glace on Mount Blanc is a mere pigmy. 
And for the motor boat enthusiast the Puget 
Sound country with the Inside Passage is a 
paradise that requires the vacations of a life- 
time for its thorough exploration. 

Tacoma, located on the deep water of Com- 
mencement Bay, has preserved a bit of the 
original virgin woods in its splendid Point 
Defiance Park. Its stadium is one of the sights 
of the West. A visit to Puyallup Valley, the 
home of the Big Red Raspberry, ten miles 
wo Tacoma, will be found pleasant and profit- 
able. 


Vancouver and Victoria 


Like Seattle and Tacoma, the city of Van- 
couver, between Howe Sound and the Fraser’s 
mouth, is rimmed by snow-capped mountains. 
From Seattle commodious and fast passen- 
ger vessels ply to Vancouver via Victoria, the 
Britishest city in America. Few salt water 
rides offer an equally charming, constantly 
changing panorama of white peaks, green 
islands and narrow defiles. The Malahat 
Drive out of Victoria is well worth a day’s 
delay, and those with spare time cannot em- 
ploy it more profitably than in a motor car 
exploration of the glaciers, forests and salmon 
streams on Vancouver Island. 


Spokane and the Inland Empire 


Stop-overs can also be had for a break in 
the transcontinental journey at Spokane, capi- 
tal of the Inland Empire, between the Rockies 
and the Cascades, a most important railroad 
center and one of the most beautiful cities in 
the Pacific Northwest. The crisp, cool air of 
Spokane, its network of fine roads, electric and 
steam lines make a sojourn pleasant and 
attractive. The Spokane river roars through 
the heart of the city in a series of white cascades 
and thundering falls. Lake Coeur D’Alene and 
Hayden Lake, placid sheets of water mirroring 
the crests of the Bitter Root mountains, are 
but an hour’s ride by trolley or motor from 
Spokane. 


The National Parks of the Northwest 


The Pacific Northwest, on both sides of 
the line, is the region of national parks. Yel- 
lowstone National Park, supplied with every 
facility for comfortable sightseeing, is reached 
by a short branch of the Northern Pacific’s 
main line at Livingston or via the Oregon Short 
Line either from Salt Lake City and Ogden or 
from Butte. The entrances to Glacier National 
Park are Glacier Park station on the east and 
Belton in the West. Both stations are on the 


(Continued on page 612) 
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THE INLAND EMPIRE 
When you plan your route to the big shows of 1915 whether by train or automobile, arrange to go via 


PICTURESQUE SPOKANE 


A network of steam and electric lines runs out from Spokane into the Inland Empire. Hayden Lake, a placid gem in the Bitter Root range, 
Lake Coeur d’Alene, the Shadowy St. Joe, the great mines of Wallace, Burke and Wenlear in the heart of 
the mountains, the wild scenery of the Upper Columbia, the rolling wheat hills of the fertile Palouse 
country, the unexplored, primitive wilderness. of the Rockies’ western chain, the splendid orchards of 
Wenatchee, Yakima and Walla Walla, they are all within reach of Spokane. 


By train or auto, travel via Spokane. 


Miss Spokane Invites You 


S| HE hopes that you will take advantage of the 





travel opportunity of our generation and 
come to the California Expositions. 

She feels that the real object of your trip will be 
to visit the West itself, to see the beauties and the 
riches of the Pacific states. 

The interior country that you certainly will want 
to see is the Inland Empire between the Cascade 
mountains and the Rockies—a territory as great in 
area and far more beautiful than the land that lies 
between the Potomac and the St. Lawrence, includ- 
ing all of Pennsylvania, New York and New 
England. 

Your visit to the Atlantic Coast in the summer 
time would be to those states and your trip to the 
Pacific Coast must as certainly include the Inland 
Empire. 

Your western trip probably will be made during 
the vacation months, when regard for summer com- 
fort will naturally keep you to the north, and will 
cause you to plan a trip into the pine-clad beauties 
of the Summer Playground of America. 

For your convenience Miss Spokane has or- 
anizsed a service to answer your questions, to 
elp you plan your rox neral 

help th your joury 
W 


Traver Sea 
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Good News For 
Sunset Readers 


of you pawopund up vets windn to viet the Pacific 
Northwest meen a want to be of personal service 


= by supplying full information about the great state 

, the ee Puget Sound country and 
Bees As a resident for fourteen years and 
enthusiastic champion of this wonderland I cheerfully 
place ay ime knowledge at the 1 of SuNsET 


will answer all —— whether the question 
be —_ = > laska; a sig pease outing 
t ‘uget nd country; an automobile tour to 

Me Rainier National Park; or Glacier National Park; 
an exploration of the Olympic Range and Vancouver 
Island. a state-wide trip to the many interesting cities 
and ‘towns and prosperous agricultural districts where an 
empire may be seen in the making; land locations, what 
it will produce, and price per acre; mercantile and manu- 
facturing possibilities; or any other subject on which you 
desire Sete data. I will “e instructive and compre- 
hensive literature dealing with the above subjects, and 
will pond sa a personal letter giving the specific information 


It is not only my pleasure to give this service but I feel 
it my civic duty as well to offer helpful estions to 


visiting es rs and interested inquirers. Your Pacific 
Coast tri be incomplete if you do not see Washing- 
a the t Sound country and Alaska, and see them 
right. 


Call at my office when you reach Seattle, and I shall do 
my utmost to be of assistance. Address, with roc postage 
for literature, 


W. F. COLEMAN 


Northwestern Manager, Sunset Magazine 
218 GLOBE BUILDING, SEATTLE 





























































Hore. PERRY 


Madison Street and Boren Avenue 


SEATTLE 


EUROPEAN MODERN LUXURIOUS 
Absolutely Fireproof 
Rooms with bath $2 and upwards 


Send for descriptive, profusely illustrated booklet of Hotel 
Perry, Seattle and the surrounding Puget Sound country. 


B. H. BROBST, Manager 














main line of the Great Northern and a system 
of sightseeing cars and hotels makes it possible 
to tour from one entrance to the other through 
the best portions of the park. Ample stop- 
overs are granted visitors who desire to visit 
either park. 


The Canadian Rockies 


In addition to the national park routes, 
those coming to the expositions or returning 
via Puget Sound have open to them two steel 
highways through the Canadian Rockies of 
Alberta and British Columbia. With the 
exception of the Dolomites in Austria, there 
is no portion of the Alps which can compare 
with the Canadian Rockies in ruggedness 
and fantastic carving of the jagged peaks. 
Along the Canadian Pacific stop-overs at 
Lake Louise, at Field and Emerald Lake in 
the magnificent Yoho Valley and at Glacier 
will leave lasting impressions. The Selkirks, 
the upper Columbia, the Arrow Lakes and 
the wild canyon of the Fraser river will keep 
the traveler’s eyes busy till late in the evening. 


Grand Trunk to Prince Rupert 
The second line through the Canadian 


Rockies, the Grand Trunk Pacific, is now open 


for transcontinental passenger service. From 
the Canadian prairies it strikes westward 
through Yellowhead Pass, skirts the base of 
Mt. Robson, traverses the pristine wilderness 
of Central British Columbia and follows the 
gorge of the Skeena river through the Cascades 
to the new sea port of Prince Rupert, a few 
miles from the southern Alaskan boundary. 
Steamships operated by the railroad carry the 
passengers 500 miles up or down the coast 
through the Inside Passage to or from 
Vancouver. 


The Alaska Trip 


Seattle is the gateway to Alaska, the slum- 
bering territory of gold and coal and salmon, 
of unguessed agricultural resources about to be 
awakened by the combined efforts of the gov- 
ernment railroad, the Panama Canal and the 
opening of the coal fields. Through the land- 
locked, mill-pond waters of the Inside Passage, 
the most wondrously beautiful salt-water high- 
way in all the world, fast and luxurious liners 
speed to the north along the face of towering 
cliffs, past the mouth of fjords wilder, grander 
than-Norway’s scenery, to the ponderous ice 
cliffs, the totem poles and.the midnight sun of 
the northern latitudes. The cost of the Alaska 
excursions is so reasonable, the impressions of 
the trip are so remarkable that available space 
on the liners will be taken up by the first appli- 
cants. 
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Gilt Edge Seattle Securities {*, 4 Highest Office West of New York 
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THE ALASKA TRIP 


eMAKE IT IN PERFECT COMFORT 
ON THESE SPLENDID SHIPS 


Mariposa, Alameda, Northwestern, Jefferson, Dolphin 





HIS Alaska voyage is unique, magnificent and educational. 

Arrange your exposition trip to include Alaska and see it 
right, telling your ticket agent you wish to go on one of these 
ships sailing from Seattle every three days. Write direct to us 
for illustrated Alaska Tour Folder and complete details regarding 
rates, reservationsand time necessary tomaketrip. Alaska is one 
of the most interesting Pacific Coast attractions. Don’t miss it. 


cALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


JOHN H. BUNCH, General Freight and Passenger Agent 
LOWMAN BUILDING SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











MONEY IN HOGS AND ALFALFA 


FAMOUS MOSES COULEE, WASHINGTON 





Excellent soil, fine climate, ample transportation. Price and terms so reasonable that land will pay for itself and at the an 
time provide ample funds to su por a —— Nothing else just like the famous Moses Coulee district in the entire Northwest, so be sure to 
write for illustrated booklet and full particulars of our offer to readers. 


ERIKSON-JOHANSON & COMPANY, 1303 First Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
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Stately shafts of am and sugar pine rise through the green of the western forest. You will hardly reason 
that the trees must be the supporting columns of the building, cunningly encased with bar! 


from ae timber, from the redw 


ves of the Big Basin. 


Your analytical mind 


gro 
is entirely disarmed by the charm which takes hold of your senses 


THE ENCHANTED FOREST 


A Little J ourney Along a Remarkable Trail That Leads Off From the 
Panama-Pacific Joy Zone 


LSEWHERE in this issue of SUNSET appears 

an article entitled “Exposition Gardens” in 
which is given some account of the wonders which 
landscape wizards have worked upon what was 
waste tide-land on the edge of San Francisco, little 
more than two years ago. It is an incomplete de- 
scription, for it deals only with the landscape gar- 
dening which has made an ornamental setting for 
the Exposition buildings; it does not enter the 
buildings themselves to consider the hidden gardens 
that are to be found in the Jewel City. 

Would you find your way into the heart of an 
ancient wood within whose softly lighted glades 
float visions of the scenic wonders of the West? 
The way lies through great pillars of travertine, 
like those which support the cornices of the Expo- 
sition palaces where they front upon the great 
inner court. Here a door opens upon a passageway, 
axe-hewn through the heart of a giant sequoia, 


apparently one of the noble sisterhood of the Mari- 
posa Grove. At the end of this passage white water 
is splashing in many streams over a fern-hung cliff 
of wet moss into a basin where trout might well be 
hiding. You know that suddenly, by the magic 
of Exposition gardening, you are face to face with 
Moss Spray Falls in the shadow of Mt. Shasta. 
At either hand the stately shafts of sugar pine and 
sequoia rise through the green of the western forest, 
pines, cedars, laurel; spruce and fir, flanked by the 
lower growth of manzanita, huckleberry, ferns and 
rhododendrons among mossy boulders and fallen 
timber. Probably you will not care to reason that 
the big trees miust be the supporting columns 
of the building, cunningly encased with bark from 
the Sierran forests, from the redwood groves of the 
Big Basin. Your analytical mind is entirely dis- 
armed by the charm which takes hold of your 
senses. For the air is fragrant with the breath of 
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The Enchanted Forest 
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Suddenly, as you wander along this trail of a thousand wonders, the forest vanishes and you are in a strange 
company of cacti and yucca and desert grasses where water babbles over bare 
boulders under leaning palms in the oasis of Palm Canyon 


the deep woods; birds are singing in the green 
depths, amid the music of falling water; through the 
tree tops the inimitable sky is actually shining; 
across the trail beyond you scurries a mountain 
quail. And oh, blessed boon, under your feet, 
weary from miles of wandering over macadamed 
avenues and asphalted courts and wooden aisles, 
is a thick carpet of the kind the forest lays through 
a hundred autumns. 

Look down this scented trail between walls of 
living green. Far in the distance is the white 
crown of Clouds’ Rest dominating Yosemite with 
El] Capitan and Bridal Veil Fall in the foreground, 
set with cleverly graduated plantings of small pines 
that march along a miniature Merced river and 
blend so artfully with those planted by the artist’s 
brush that the union is hardly to be discovered. 
At, another turn in the trail there is an opening in 


the pine trunks and undergrowth and far across the 
blue surface of Tahoe appear the snow-covered 
Sierran peaks of the Nevada side. Apparently a 
breeze is stirring the real water in the foreground; 
the ripple is carried by waves of light across the 
surface of the painting at the back. Beyond the 
rude fence of a mountain pasture, across a grassy 
slope and over the tops of a pine forest you look 
down into the great valley that curls round the 
foot of Shasta; you look over volcanic rocks into 
the incredible blue of Crater Lake; you peep 
through blossom-laden fruit-branches into the 
valley of Santa Clara, deep in flower snow; twisted 
boughs of cypresses frame the rainbow waters of 
the Monterey coast. The forest wall of the trail 
changes to eucalyptus and pepper, and across an 
ancient fountain rise the mission towers of Santa 
Barbara; close beside the rock-buttressed cross on 
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The trail and the building which surrounds it, with its rest rooms and moving-picture theater, are alike 
open to the public without charge and without solicitation 


Mt. Rubidoux you gaze across the orange groves 
of Riverside and Redlands to the white crest of the 
Sierra Madre; from such a height as the wild goat 
loves you look into the teeming waters of the bay 
at Avalon. Then, suddenly, the heavy evergreens 
are gone and you are in a strange company of giant 
suhuaro cacti, the sequoia of the desert, one of them 
twenty-five feet high, with yucca and desert grasses 
at their feet and before you, between canyon walls, 
the mighty Roosevelt dam, with water escaping 
from the spillway and pouring toward you over 
red rocks. A fit companion vision is a headgate on 
the Truckee-Carson project, in Nevada, with the 
pungent odor of the sagebrush borne to you on a 
breeze that in reality has just left the face of the 
Pacific close outside the door of the building which 
you have forgotten. Water babbles over bare 
boulders under tall leaning palms, in the oasis 
beauty which is Palm Canyon; in a cranny of the 
wall across one of the mysterious “box canyons” of 
the Southwest, clings the cliff dwelling of men of a 
vanished race; beside the flower-beds of a city park 
stands the historic fagade of the Alamo, Ther- 
mopylae of America; beyond a lagoon, beneath 
moss-hung oaks, is the hospitable pillared front of 
a Louisiana home. 

It is almost a shock to come from this enchant- 
ment of forest and desert plump into a metropolitan 
ticket office cf the Southern Pacific Company. 
It is to remind you that, after all, this is an exhibit, 
and if you have been carried away by the illusion, 
so much the more credit to the exhibitor. 


The Southern Pacific building stands at one end 
of the Joy Zone and looks down the Avenue of 
Palms, across a lawn that is in itself one of the 
happiest expressions of the sentiment that makes 
this equipment something more than the display 
of a great public service corporation. The turf has 
been brought from the home grounds of Leland 
Stanford, one of the pioneer railroad builders, by 
the courtesy of the university which he founded for 
the sake of the West. On the fagade of the building 
appear, in huge replica, the faces of the medal 
awarded the company by the American Museum 
of Safety. The enchanted forest through which 
meanders the trail of a thousand wonders occupies 
the center of the building, open to the sky. A guide 
in the uniform just adopted for the national parks 
accompanied you along the trail; he is a sign of the 
interest taken in this exhibit by the Genera] Super- 
intendent of National Parks and Landscape En- 
gineer for the Department of the Interior, under 
whose direction the trail was planned. Part of the 
delight in the realism of this design was the oppor- 
tunity presented by the railroad to bring actual 
materials from the exact localities to be pictured. 
At one end of the long lobby of the building is the 
lounging room for men, lined with pictures of out- 
door life in the West; at the other end is the women’s 
rest room where the pictures are of attractive 
homes and gardens, and where there is every con- 
venience from a handy basket of buttons and 
thread to a room equipped with two standard 
Southern Pacific hospital beds, a medicine chest 
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The Enchanted Forest 








and a nurse in uniform. In these rest rooms are 
writing materials and the home papers for people 
from the principal cities of the country. 

Beyond the Enchanted Forest is a completely 
equipped ticket office and information bureau, a 
regular branch of the company’s main offices down 
town. In this room headquarters have been es- 
tablished by the Sierra Club, the Tamalpais Out- 
door Club, and other organizations, with registers 
for outdoor people and arrangements for personally 
conducted mountain-climbing and other expedi- 
tions. Beyond this office is the Sunset Theatre, a 
bijou auditorium, seating 350 people to enjoy 
daily a fine organ, complete motion-picture equip- 
ment and lectures by authorities upon the attrac- 
tions and resources of the sunset country. There 








is also a great room given over to the general trans- 
portation headquarters of the Exposition, facilities 
for all other railroads and steamship lines. 

The trail of a thousand wonders, and the build- 
ing which surrounds it, are alike open to the public, 
without charge and without solicitation. The only 
voice that calls to the visitor is the voice of nature, 
the accents of the thrilling speech of the West, 
caught in the realism of this miniature wonderland 
as music is caught and sent forth from the phono- 
graphic record; the only fee the visitor pays is the 
gratuity of an appreciative answer to the appeal 
of this mimic larrd-and-sea unless he elects to follow 
the call to its source and see for himself the wonders 
of the “greater exposition” along the lines of the 
Southern Pacific. 























CALIFORNIA 


AND PACIFIC COAST 


Nature’s Exposition 


cAND ALL-THE-YEAR VACATION GROUND 


Yosemite National Park 

Mariposa Big Tree Grove 

Shasta Resorts 

Del Monte and Monterey Bay Points 

Paso Robles, Santa Barbara and 
Coast Country 

Los Angeles and its Beaches 

Pasadena, Riverside and Redlands 

Byron, Paraiso and Gilroy Hot Springs 


San Joaquin and Santa Clara Valleys 
Lake County Resorts and Springs 

Lake Tahoe Region 

Klamath and Crater Lakes 

Kings and Kern River Canyons 

Santa Cruz, Mountains and Big Trees 
Sacramento Valley 

San Francisco, Oakland and Bay Region 
Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


THE EXPOSITION LINE—1915—FIRST IN SAFETY 
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How Many Farmers Go Through Bankruptcy? | 
By Walter V. Woehlke 


It has been proven that over ninety per 
cent of all business enterprises ultimately 
wind up in failure. Farming is a business 
enterprise, like making nails, watches, socks 
or selling groceries. The farmer assumes 
every hazard of the average commercial un- 
dertaking; his cost of production may be too 
high; he may lose through bad debts in the 
selling of his output; poor management may 
break him; the market for his wares may go 
to smash before his eyes. 

In addition to the ordinary hazard, he 
assumes the extraordinary risk of drouth, 
hail, excessive moisture, frost and other 
visitations of providence from which the aver- 
age business man is exempt. 

Farming is a more hazardous venture than 
selling groceries. There are infinitely more 
farmers than grocers. Yet the proportion 
of farmers who are sold out by the sheriff is 
infinitely small compared with the number of 
grocers whose business is taken over by the 
creditors. 

Not every farmer in the Far West makes 
money, but the bulk of the farm population 


west of the Rockies is prosperous. For proof 
look over the succeeding pages. The down- 
and-out district does not advertise. It is the 
farming community made up of live, energetic, 
progressive men and women that raises money | 
to tell others of a good thing. 

The West is the country of farm specialists. 
Within a narrow radius there exist wide varia- | 
tions of soil, climate znd prceducts. In the J 
Middle West there are thcusands of towns so 
alike that they are interchangeable like hens’ 7 
eggs. In the Far West each community has § 
peculiarities of its own, specializes in distinctive | 
products, boasts of a climate of its own. This 
diversity is strikingly expressed in the descrip- 
tive advertisements of the communities. 

Valuable information concerning farm con- 
ditions in the Far West is contained in the 
subsequent pages. Supplementary data, au- 
thentic, honest advice concerning land and 
farming conditions in any part of the Far 
West will be supplied free of charge by Sun- 
set Magazine. Make questions specific and 
address SERVICE BUREAU, SUNSET 
MAGAZINE, Sunset Building, San Francisco. 
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SIDE °F ORANGE 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


GROWING 











TO OWN AN ORANGE GROVE, in the Heart of the Foot- 
hill Navel Orange District of Southern California—with all 
the added attractions of Climate, Scenery, Palms, Flowers, and 
a Compact Community of Highly Intelligent 
seem the superlative realization of “everyman’s” dream of a 
beautiful country home, 

BUT WILL IT PAY? 

Here’s a book we want you to write us for. 
BUSINESS SIDE. Makes no promises, just 
garding kinds of citrus fruits, seasons, markets, supply, de- 
mand, ruling prices, cost of production, latest developments, 
Make it the basis of a PERSONAL INVESTIGA- 
TION when you are in California at the Fairs. 


Read it. 


fornia. Fontana has special advantages of Location, Climate, 
Soil, Water Rights, 

Hundreds of Business Men, Professional Men all over the 
United States have investigated Fontana, have bought young 
groves, are looking forward to making their homes among 
orange trees there, 

Orange, Lemon, Grapefruit Groves, any kind, any assort- 
ment, selected stock, planted to order (including land, water 
rights, concrete pipe irrigation system, trees and planting) cost 
only $500 an acre, 
old, at higher prices, One-fifth 
are growing while you are paying. 
skilled care for growing groves, 


People—must 


It is all on the 
ives FACTS re- 


is the Original, the Largest, the Strongest 
and the Most Experienced of the “Orange 
Groves to Order” concerns in Southern Cali- 


Trees already pleated, 1, 2 and 3 years 
own, 6 years to pay, Trees 
Moderate charges for 


























THIS IS THE BOOK. 
wa SEND FOR IT. 


THOMAS D. CAMPBELL & COMPANY | | 
Fits ROOM 207 W fos ANaeLes CALIFORNIA At ‘ 
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Harvest Your Crop in1915 


Here is a rare opportunity for the man or woman who 

wants to own an almond orchard, wants it in bearing 

and wants to buy it before it reaches its highest price. 

We have a few selected ten acre tracts in our South San 

pawns Irrigation District holdings, 70 miles from San 

rancisco, that come into bearing this year. 

Expert orchardists estimate the crop on the trees at five 
unds to the tree. There are fifty- Eve trees to the acre. 

Fi his is not a large crop but a big first year’s crop. 

We propose to sell these tracts at once, giving the 

ourdaar the crop this year. oo“ 

We are asking only $400 an acre, payable 20% down, 

balance long time. 

References cheerfully given. 


REALTY SALES COMPANY 
1210 Hobart Building, San Francisco, California 
If you are coming to the Exposition send us your name and we 
will send you **The Runaway Smiths,"’ a story of sunshine and 
success in California, by Kathleen Norris, author of ‘*Mother."* 

Tell us when you will be here and where you will stay. 




















40 Acre Special 


A Completely Equipped Farm 


We will help you select forty acres of new, clean, 
strong land on one of our tracts in the heart of the 
Sacramento Valley. We will provide trees and 
adapted to soil, and necessary farm implements. 
This equipment ‘included with the land, establishes 
you at once upon a property which will yield return 
crops the first year. 


e The land is abso- 
Our Gu arantee: lutely above all flood 
danger from the river overflow, the titles are. clear 
and guaranteed; there is no b 
there are no reclamation or irrigation assessments. 
his is clean, strong land without incumbrance of 
any kind. I want to talk with you and show you 
these selected farms. 


Our co-operative buying service 

will enable you to get any acreage of these selected 

tracts at Prices that cannot be equalled in any 

other wa: ae a pants yout land may save 

you hun reds of ) homeseeker who 

= land in Caigornia aod: know about our 
plans. Write today. 


Gatly Pentti 


Former’ Deput State Gramiean of Horticulture 
Calif ifornia Exper Vales States Department 
griculture 





SAN sisi CALIFORNIA 
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A Glimpse of the Rogue River Valley 


OREGON 


= — FOR TH E= 


SETTLER 


is the title of a new book just issued 
by the Southern Pacific, which 
treats, by description and illustra- 
tion, fifty-three subjects of timely 
interest to the homeseeker. 


Ge 
ThreeGreatVaileys 


of Western Oregon are described 
separately. 


Rogue River Valley 
Umpqua Valley 
Willamette Valley 


Their locations, area, population, 
altitude, climate, fertility, classes of 
soil, crops, fruit, corn, alfalfa, fisher- 
ies, prices of land, scenic attractions, 
etc. 


The Coast Country 


is also described and comprises a 
very large area whose development 
until recently has been greatly re 
tarded owing to lack of railroad 
facilities. 


Timely Subjects Treated 
Crops, live stock, feed for animals, 
dairying, poultry, fruit growing, 
marketing, public lands, prices of 
land, opportunities, transportation, 
education, healthfulness, rural life, 
etc. 

This book fills a long felt need and 
will be sent free on application to the 


Southern Pacific 


“OHN M. SCOTT, General Passenger Agent 
Portland, Oregon 
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Well Back Up This Claim 


There isn’t a bigger, better opening anywhere for the practical dairyman 
than that offered by Yolo County. 


Our reasons for making this claim are: (1) Land reasonably priced; (2) the great success 
attained by alfalfa growers in this county; (3) the tremendously profitable California 
market; (4) excellent transportation facilities; (5) the success encountered by breeders of 
fine live stock. 


YOLO COUNTY is the home of some of the world’s most famous dairy cows. That is 
right! Tilly Alcartra, a Holstein cow, owned by a Yolo County dairyman, in November last 
completed a year’s record milk production with a total of 30,452.6 pounds. In the same 
herd are other world’s record holders. There are several prize cows in the Yolo County 
dairies and plenty of them that are coining money for their owners by their daily milk 
production. 


Ideal conditions make possible the highest efficiency of the dairy in this county. There 
is big money in dairying in California as the supply of dairy products seldom if ever 
quite catches up with the demand. High prices prevail, not only for butter but for butter- 
fat, milk, calves and every other profit maker of the dairy farm. 





THE HOMESEEKER should investigate Yolo County. There are opportunities here 
for others besides the dairyman—the fruit grower, the stock raiser, the truck farmer, the 
general farmer. Correspondence is invited and a visit to the county urged. 


FIRST AID FOR THE NEWCOMER-—Yolo County has provided well for the new 
settler. The California State Experimental Farm is located in the county. There is a 
county horticultural Commissioner with eight competent assistants and a Farm Adviser 
whose duty it is to show the new man how to go about farming in the county. 


Send for our beautifully illustrated booklet describing the county and containing a color picture 
of Tilly Alcartra, the famous dairy cow with a world’s record. 


SEND FOR 
BOOK 


Clip This Coupon 





Mr. H. S. MADDOX, 
Secretary Y olo County Exposition Commission and 
Yolo County Board of Trade 


Woodland, California. 
Please send me your illustrated book con- 
taining a color picture of Tilly Alcartra, the 
world’s record dairy cow. 


Yolo Ci ‘ J 
therld Record Name... . 
olstein-F riesian 
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Easily Reached From San Joaquin 


San Joaquin County is the starting-point for interesting places in Central California. From this county, 
only two hours and thirty-six minutes ride from San Francisco, radiate the railroad lines and paved auto- 
mobile highways that reach into the High Sierra—the Bret Harte country, Lake Tahoe, the Gem of Mountain 
Lakes, Yosemite National Park, the Calaveras Big Tree Grove, the Mariposa Big Tree Grove, and the 
hundred and one attractions of the Greater Exposition. 


While attending the Panama-Pacific International Exposition arrange your itinerary to include San Joaquin 
County. See the far-famed Delta Section, the most productive land in America, with its vast fields of 
potatoes, asparagus, celery, beans, onions, grain, etc. See the South San Joaquin Irrigation District (state 
system) of 71,000 acres successfully operating, where alfalfa and fruit are rapidly replacing once endless grain 
fields. See the Lodi section, the most 
intensively cultivated, most highly de- 
veloped fruit district in Central California. 








San Joaquin County is easily reached. 
Seventy-two trains arrive at or depart from 
Stockton daily. Stockton, the county seat, 
; ice aye * 5 is a city of 42,000 population, with excel- 
wsescietntaceePAYAMS. © Sour get a lent hotel facilities. Ten boats make ample 
Torsten ttt ee ; 


\ aS provision for those who enjoy a river trip. 
(PACIFIC # OCEAN aia rs 











A visit to San Joaquin County will afford 
an opportunity to study actual working 
conditions of California farm life. 

We have some excellent literature de- 
scribing every section of the county. 
This literature will serve as a guide to the 
points of interest within the county and 
should be in the hands of every Exposi- 
tion Visitor who desites to study actual 
conditions in California. For further 
information address either of the following: 





Secretary Chamber of Commerce 
Stockton, California 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce of 
Northern San Joaquin County 
Lodi, California 


Secretary Tracy Board of Trade 
Tracy, California 





Secretary Manteca Board of Trade 
Manteca, California 


Secretary Ripon Board of Trade 
Ripon, California 


Secretary Escalon Commercial Club 
Escalon, California 
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VISIT RAISIN-LAND 


Haven’t you always wanted to see that part of the good old United States that pro- 
duces the romantic, classic, high priced crops which we formerly had to import wholly 
from Italy, Spain, Persia, Greece, Sicily and other Mediterranean countries? 


Not so many years ago all our raisins came from Spain. 


Now Fresno County, California, produces more raisins than Spain—more raisins 
than any county, state or country in the world. 


That is one reason why Fresno County is a county of small farm homes—of prosperous 
“small” farmers. Here fifteen or twenty acres afford not only a living but allow for 
luxuries, and a bank account. 


Fresno produces and markets, over forty million dollars’ worth of crops annually— 
raisins, raisin grapes, wine grapes, wines, alfalfa, butter, poultry, peaches, oranges, 
Jemons, oil, manufactured products of various kinds. 





Fresno is a county of opportunities for the homeseeker, the investor and the 
manufacturer. 

Exposition visitors should take advantage of the opportunity to visit Fresno County, 
to see how raisins, olives, nuts, oranges, etc., are grown. 


We would like to send you our illustrated literature and tell you more about our 
county. Write us for descriptive booklet. 


FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


OR> 
Sanger Chamber of Commerce Sanger, California Fowler Chamber of Commerce Fowler, California 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce. ..Coalinga, California Parlier Chamber of Commerce Parlier, California 
Selma Chamber of Commerce Selma, California Riverdale Chamber of Commerce, Riverdale, California 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce i iforni Laton Chamber of Commerce... ....Laton, California 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce .... Reedley, California Kerman Chamber of Commerce ... Kerman, California 
Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce, Kingsburg, California 
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SACRAMENTO 
CITY 


CALIFORNIA 


It is the center of citrus and deciduous Fruit 
Production. 4 It is the Capital of the State 
and a modern Progressive City. 4 It is but 
90 miles from the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Grounds. @ When you see the fair take a 
short journey to Sacramento where orange 
groves and orchard gardens are in bloom. 
@ Transportation by electric and steam rail- 
roads, also de luxe steamboats via Sacramento 
River route. Hotel accommodations equal 
to the best in America. 


Address all communications to 


Sacramento County Exposition 
Commission 


Court House, Sacramento, California 


D. W. CARMICHAEL EMMETT PHILLIPS 


President 4 Secretary 
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REAL ESTATE—California 


REAL ESTATE—Virginia 





FIFTY DOLLARS DOWN and $10 a month will make you 
the owner of a homesite in Loma Portal, San Diego's most 
famous and most beautiful residence subdivision. Situated 
on famous Point Loma, the tic og pm that shoulders 
its way eight miles out into t wg mpi Loma Portal com- 
mands a superb view of ocean, bay. city and mountains. Cool 
p Te aay warm in winter, it is the ideal place for a Southern 

ornia home. Lo Portal was opened two years ago and 

than $200, y has been sold. an 


per 
$1000 up, 2 averaging 


VIRGINIA FARMS, small and large, $15 an oo ani 
stock or Payments, — climate. fertile soil. Ideal f 
eral f. On —es ith 


y. “Write f 
Agt.. + & W. Ry 267 267 ts mE WwW. Bic Bldg., “heen Ve. - 
REAL ESTATE—Australia 


VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA, wants settlers. 
ducements; government land; rail 


on ns, fru, . et Ey like Californ 


oo ton ced passages: special excursion bel 
Free . T. A. Fri 








&pecial in- 





trictions protect 
It will become Southern California’ 8 
idence district. Write for full a and 
price list. When you come to San Diego presen 
will — was sos cutemobie trip for Toantion of pro y. 
Address J k, Sales Manager, The San Diego - 
ties Co., AL Bldg. -» San Diego, Cal. 





40 ACRE EQUIPPED hanna po An equipped farm will 
ex3: you on of 40 acres of selected, new clean, stron, 
ill provide water for irrigation; trees , ane 
one ted to the soil and locality; necessary farm implements 
ediate work. one selected acreage in the upper 
cease Valley, C: alifornia, suitable for olives, oranges, 
lemons, etc.; also acreage for apricots, prunes, alfalfa, stock 
and dairying. aa above all foods from river; titles clear 
and guaranteed; jon or irrigation 
close to central ‘markets; 


ents; 
transportation facilities. 
Learn about our methods new settlers to +o get 
supplies at reasonable prices. W: 
~ 49 Moulton, formerly Deputy State 
ficult: of California, an 


Commissi a 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 1st National Bank B idg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 





COUNTRY HOME, 20 acres,‘ near San Francisco, in 
ae one Co., 14 acres full bearing fruit ee nuts, 
lemons, ts: pelos $11,000 gman buildings. Must be sold 
to settle estate; ate: Bi 11,000 4,000, balance 6%; long 
terms. Teo a, aoecien San Francisco 





GOVERNMENT LANDS 


FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS. Million acres 
open to homestead entry in 25 ——. Official 112 page book 
descri every — in ev ae. age’ aoe free 
Se post pal paid. maps, soil 
bb Pub. = (Dept. 96), 





New laws, lists, etc. Price 
gi. eT lete ME, 





FACTORY SITES 
FACTORIES WANTED. Raw material, cotton, lumber, 
clay, stone, water power. Rail and water carriers. Healthy 
li supply labor. Profit proven a“ assistance 
given ‘by Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, G 


HELP WANTED 
RAILWAY MAIL AND POSTAL CLERKS. Examina- 
ts yearly. Pre 














every tap “There ‘ Ne big chance foe for 
generous lifetime a. Just as 
8. 914. No» obligation. Earl pkins, Washington 





CALIFORNIA LAND—Money-making little farms; high- 
class, low-priced peaperyies in all counties; first mortgage 
loan on farms to 9 per cent. Call or write the 
oldest land office in “ontitornia. C. M. Wooster Co., 
303 Phelan Building, San Francisco. 


YOLO COUNTY OPPORTUNITY. 
agricultural section, adapted to fruit, 
scription, price and terms on ap) plication. 
Winter, Owner, Tancred, Yolo , Calif. 





186 acres in a rich 
and stock. De- 
Address John E. 





CALIFORNIA ALFALFA AND sane LANDS. 
20, 40 and 80 ti pareaese. Also 
tracts of 1,000 to 15,000 Fine Stock 
Ranches. H. E. Don Carlos, 595 "Market St., 8. Francisco. 


LOS ANGELES HOMES, $475 up. 3 room houses $700 
up. Bungalows, 4 rooms and bath, $900 up. 5 rooms and 
bath, $1,800 up. Furnished $1,650 up. Easy terms. W. 8. 
Adams, 1 90th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





U. 8. GOVERNMENT wants men for the Consular Ser- 
vice. Salaries $2,000 to $12,000 a year. pare for exami- 
nation by mail. Particulars free. American Law and Con- 
sular College, Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


MEXICAN RESURRECTION PLANT, me quickest- 
selling money-m: novelty ever aoa for ————- 
canvassers and p' lum users. Over 
Free tolivesalesmen. Lester Co., Box 52,M 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS. Now is the time to sell 
Sunset Magazine subscriptions. Exposition news Be pic- 
tures in ovary issue. If you have any plans for sub- 
scriptions I will finance them. Make your dens Day. rrite 
to me some. O. W. Del Carlo, 460 Fourth Street, San 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





~ THE FAMOUS SANTA CLARA VALLEY. ‘“Wesell it.” 
Write for our monthly Real Estate Bulletin and list of places. 
E. D. Crawford & Co., ye 7a) St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Branches: San Jose and Gilro 


CAPITAL introduced for Sound — of all kinds. 
a Fn pooared. — = po nll Adress olndee: 
Byrne’ Harcourt Street, Dublin, Ireland. 





“IN THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY—10¥% acres in the 
rise of the anon po. apricots, prunes, and family 
orchard. Five-room bungalow , out-houses, complete 
equipment. for curin ig fruit and fall necessary im —— tocare 
for orchard. Price $10,500. Address owner, A. Anderson, 
51 Vicksburg Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—Rogue ie A Volley Fruit 
Lands. D Stock, Poultry Ranches and Timber. Best 
ali-the- year-round climate on coast. Health cam Won- 
derful Medicinal Spun. Fine colonization tracts in Oregon 
and in the South. er Realty Co. d, Ore. 


“9 . 











PATENTS 


ran ENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. Send 

sketch for free search and Latest and most complete 

— it book ever —— ior free distribution. Googe F- P, 
immel, Attorney. 242 Barrister Building, Washingto 


- IDEAS WANTED —Meqgioctpan ore ting for pat- 
ents through me. Three Cooke wt eh list 200 inven- 
Goes wanted sent free. mRavi ice Free. I get patent or no fee. 
. B. Owen, 105 Owen Bldg, Washington, Cc. 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. Advice and 
books free. Highest ref Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send ah or model for search. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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OLD COINS WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 





OLD COINS WANTED—$50 paid for Half Dol. 1853 no 
arrows; $5 for 1878 Half 8. Mint; $100 for 1894 Dime 8. 
Mint. Many valuable coins circulating. Get posted. Sen 
4c. Get our Illus. Coin Circular. Send now. Numismatic 
Bank, Dept. 65, Fort Worth, Tex. 








PAYING GUEST IN PRIVATE FAMILY. Young man 
of good family, intends to visit the Exposition and would like 
to arrange in advance for room and board with family havin; 

Wn up sons or daughters whose companionship is Pemba. 
ddress letters to A. MacGillavry, Djati Roenggo, Amba- 
rawa, Java, Dutch East India. 





OLD COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD. Spring catalog 
list of coins for sale, free to collectors only. Buying cata- 
logue quoting prices I Bey for coins, 10 cents. Wm. Hess- 
lein, 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





MUSIC 


SONG POEMS WANTED for publication. Experience 
unnecessary. Send us your verses or melodies today or 
write for instructive booklet—it’s free. Marks-Goldsmith 











Band up. Co., Dept. 41, Washington, D. C. 
markets 
me Agri. MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 














> WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $10 to $100 each; 

constant demand; devote all or spare time; experience or 
} correspondence course Ly eg A Details free. Atlas 

ecial in- 7 publishing Co., 321 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















NATURALIZED AMERICAN. born and educated in 
London, would accept position as private secretary or travel- 
i companion to a gentleman. Speaks French and German. 
Address G. R. L., care Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 





PURCHASE RARE BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS 
from an expert (not an agent) who will select for you items 
that, grouped together, will make a distinctive collection of 
books. Address Downing, Box 1336, Boston, Mass. 


SPEND SUMMER gathering insects, butterflies. I pay 
big prices. Many worth $5.00, $10.00. All salable. en, 

omen. Get instructions, price-list, —. descriptions. 
Send stamp. Sinclair, Box 244, D. 51, Angeles, Cal. 


SPECIAL. Cairngorm, historic gem of the Scots, $1.00 
per carat, cut like diamond. —- assorted stock precious 
stones. Gems cut to order also. Illustrated book free. The 
Gem Shop, 925 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


















































*; eneep FUR FARMS WiuTED. Perea ome and mod- 
" TT ern. uy, sell, exchange sorts. Steph an R laer, 
iple 9 4 CIRCULAR LETTERS West Orange, New Jersey. 
epresen- |] \ULTIGRAPH YOUR LETTERS. 1000 $2.50, 5000 
sco, Cal., so 00, 10,000 $15.00, shipped anywhere, ' Price list free. Also “WAS JESUS GOD?” 
Distributing, mailing, as P ° * 
p eo oy “Larcest etter shop on the P. And other Unitarian Literature SENT FREE on application to 
Advertising Agency, Williams Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. Mrs. Wm. C. Stoddard, Box 51, Fairhaven, Mass. 
res now a7) 
age book 
red free 
laps, soil 
ept. 96), 
, lumber, 7 &, f 
Healthy . \ . 
cares CC — ae 
7 ; 
at home. 
ney j “9 e e 
artment, | y 
| the CastillejaSchool for Girls 
,000 pro- 3 * e One mile from Stanford University. Accredited to Colleges East and 
vacancies yy West. Grammar and Primary Departments. Pupils entered at any time. 
sure and © | } I 11eE rig Catalogue. Principal: MARY 1. LOCKEY, A. B., PALO ALTO, CAL, 
* booklet @ 


D.C ; e 
“= || Seminary 
wexami- | 

z TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Thirty-first Year 
An endowed church school for girls, college prepara- 

























een. tory and general courses. Certificate admits to Smith, 

~ Sample Wellesley, Vassar and the leading state universities. 

rk, N. M. Special advantages in domestic science, music and art. 

1 ae 

ae — cADELAIDE PRESTON, Principal 

“ _ Rt. Rev. F. W. KEATOR, D. D., Pres. 

reet, San 
nS 1 AMMER 
Not 

all kinds. My book, “How to Stop Stammering,”—a treatise of 

Under- merit on ‘‘scientific talking.’ School literature FREE. 
Cooke & M. L. Hatfield, Principal of the Pacific School for Stammerers, 





1918 Grove Street, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, 


mya OCLF STARTERS 


are untrained men who start. Many have bettered their position by 
- for pat- taking our course in A bile Engi ing. Get a th gh 
00 inven- knowledge of repairing and assembling automobiles. Learn how to 
or no fee. operate gasoline engines of all kinds. More automobiles in Califor- 

nia than any other western state. Here is a field with a future. 
— We help you find a position. Endorsed by Home Industry League. 
ivice and Chartered 1903. Booklet describing this and 60 other practical and 
omptness money-making courses sent FREE. Write today. 


LE. Cole- |] ME Woorer scH0O1 OF CORRESPONDENCE, Det. 9, Underwood Bulg, San francis 





























Good memory is absolutely essential to success, # 
for memory is power. . 
The Dickson Method 
makes you “‘Forget Proof,” develops concentration, 
will, self-confidence, quick thought, ready speech. 
| Write today for my free book, ““How to Remember” 
| —faces, names, studies; e/so copyrighted Memory Test. 
Address Dickson Memory School, 708 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 





























RINGS & MEDALS 
EW BOOK OF DESIGNS FREE 















Ph 
German—French-English—ltallan—Spanish _ Method 
or any other language learned quickly and 
easily by the Cortina Method at home with 
Disk Cortina-Records. Write for free book- 
let today ; easy payment plan. 


Cortina Academy of Languages 
1286 Mecca Bidg., 1600 Broadway, 
Corner 48th Street, New York 
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RECREATION 


Established 1889 4 


THE “BEEN THERE” SPORTSMAN’S MAGAZINE. |f| 


1 5 Edited by EDWARD CAVE $ 1 90 


Cents a Copy One Year, 


6 
famous explorer, author, lec- ‘ 
n ony la a turer, and practical outdoors- | 

9 man, contributes to the April | 
number an intensely interesting paper, E 
entitled ‘“‘A Matter of Clothes,’’ into 
which are woven some of his most thril- 
ling experiences in the Arctic and the 

Tropics. 


OTHER LEADING FEATURES FOR APRIL 


‘Night Life in the Wilderness,’’ by 
Tappan Gregory and Wetmore Hodges 


“‘The Man in the Bush,’’ 
by Billy Snow 


‘“Wild Geese and Jack Miner,”’ 
by Harvey Whipple 


‘‘An Argument for the Buck Law,”’ 
by John B. Burnham 


‘‘Times and Places for Trout,’’ 
by Perry D. Fraser 


On Clackamas Trails,’’ 
by Victor Hugo Paquet 


**A Vacation in the Colorado Desert,”’’ 


ANTHONY FIALA 
Taking an observation in the Arctic by J. Smeaton Chase 


Also special contributions by Edward C. Crossman, Will C. Barnes, Arthur Chapman, Karl 
Wi Detzer, C. L. Gilman and others—men who have “‘been there” —and yarns, useful hints, 
information, the news of the outdoor field, letters from everywhere, the finest of photo-pictures. 


Sees «SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
That ft friends may become acquainted with “Recreation,” we will send it to any address in the 
oe AS verted a on months for just ONE DOLLAR. And as a token of our appreciation of your joining 
our circle of readers we will send you an 2a and useful souvenir of “Recreation” worth a DO R—no 
for it of course and Bonne Fy to your address, Send your dollar billat OUR RISK. If, after you have read the 

first three numbers of “Recreation,” y satisfied, back will come your dollar when asked for. 


USE THIS COUPON anae||| 
PUBLISHERS REOREATION, & West 334 Street, N. Y. 


You may send “‘Recreation” for ten months and the souvenir as offered to new subscribers for which 
sage one dollar, same to be refunded to me if at the end of three months I am not satisfied with 
my ‘ 





— , MR. © A. 6 8 Aree .& 8 . 3 Mf, 1 








Smee] SS sy, Ly 


NAME 





, Add 35c. for Canada. ADDRESS 








ae ee me 
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[© April SCRIBNER 


The Building of the | The Earthquake 
Panama Canal n Italy 


Colonel George W A graphic description of a motor 

* trip to the towns where the de- 

Goethals S struction and loss of life were 
greatest. Illustrated. By 












































1) Own Story of the way the Canal 
1") was built. «Labor Problems Con-| 1 homas Nelson Page 


1) nected with the Work.” Illustrated. United States Ambassador to Italy 








James F. J. Archibald will describe the Fighting in the Carpathians as 


|) seen with the Austrian Army. Illustrated. 


; The Freelands, by John Galsworthy. It has a charming love story, char- 
|) acters whose careers you will follow with ever-increasing interest, and deals with 





questions near the hearts of all. 


1) French Memories of Eighteenth-Century America — Dancing and 
}) Other Social Customs, by Charles H. Sherrill. Delightful impressions 
|) and pictures of the American social life of Washington’s time as observed by 
} | clever, witty, and distinguished Frenchmen. [ilustrated with rare prints. 


i) Another Mary Synon story, Esau’s Daughter. A story of the North 
|) country. A story of love, of «the far trails.” 


| S At the Call of Chance, by Evelyn Schuyler Schaeffer. A story of a 


| ) mystery and its happy ending. 


| A little story, Sekhet, by John Galsworthy. 
|) A Soldier’s Button, by L. Allan Harker. The story of Teddy, of a brave 


}| ) little boy who was going to be a soldier and was one when a crisis came. 


The Fragonard Masterpieces, by Ernest Peixotto, in ‘‘ The Field of 
) 9) Art.”’ With a frontispiece in colors of one of the famous and beautiful 
| |) panels in the Morgan sallechiols: 





|| |) Subscriptions to Scribner's Magazine — begin with any number. The subscription price is $3.00 a year. 


Remittances ¥ 4 yd =; or toe — Bornean 3 or in currency if sent by registered mail, No 
or 





| © extra charge 9 s in the postal union single subscriptions $4.00. 


> CHARLES SCRIBNER’ S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Why the Chalmers Light Six-48 


is the lowest priced “Six” 


Don’t Judge by 
the Purchase Price 


What you pay when you buy a car is not the 
real price. 

The real price is what you pay while you have 
it—the upkeep cost for service. 


The car of expensive upkeep cost is the high- 
priced car. 


Figured this way, the economical Chalmers Light 
Six-48—now $1650—is the lowest priced “Six.” 


For its cost of service—season after season—is 
lowest. 


Where the Chalmers Ex- 
cels in Economy 
Quite possibly there are other “Light Sixes” that 


consume no more gasoline in a season. But gas- 
oline saving is comparatively a minor saving. 
$25 will easily cover the difference between the 


season's gasoline costs of any two “light sixes” on 
the market. 


It isn’t in oil, either, that the Chalmers Light Six-48 
is so much more economical. But oil cost is a very 


small part of upkeep expense. A gallon will last 
for hundreds - miles. wo A 


It is ally the repair bill that determines whether 
the upkeep cost of any car is high or low. One 
repair | bill i is often large enough to wipe out a 
season's saving in oil and gasoline. 


Right here—in this matier of repairs—is where 
the Chalmers Light Six-48 makes a greater saving 
than any other “light six.” 


Why the Chalmers 
‘‘Stays Put’”’ 


Four qualities are mainly responsible. First,—its 
construction is right. The basic principles of 
its design are correct. 


Second,—its weight is right. Not too light, for 
an underweight car is necessarily flimsy. Nor yet 
is it too heavy. 

Third,—it has proper balance. The load is 
distributed properly. Moving parts are adjusted 
with hair's breadth accuracy. 


Fourth,—the materials put into this car are of 
topmost quality. Makers of steel and automobile 
accessories will tell you that no company is more 
exacting in its requirements. 


Go to the nearest Chalmers dealer—inspect this 
great car personally. 


See how the Chalmers Light Six-48 measures up 
to the standards of cars far higher priced. 


Send for Our ‘‘Economy’’ Booklet 


Chalmers Motor Company. Detroit 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

Earle C. Anthony, Inc. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Earle C. Anthony, Inc. 


Portland, Oregon 
H. L. Keats Auto Co. 
Spokane, Washington 
‘estern Motor 


Ogden, Utah 
Cheeseman Auto Co. 


Vancouver, B. C. 
Wood Motor Co. 
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The Chalmers “Master Six” 


this year’s luxury car 


The verdict is in. The owners—always the final 
authorities—proclaim this Chalmers Master Six-54 
the greatest of them all. Though lower in price 
than many its finished perfection has won it this 
high place in their esteem. At its price—$2400— 
the Master Six-54 is more “car” than any maker 
has ever offered before. 


The Luxury of 
Limitless Power 
—is yours in this Master Six of them all. 


Just touch the lever and the great motor is whirling 
you swiftly and smoothly over the road. You can 
throttle down to almost imperceptible motion “on 
high”—or speed at 70 miles per hour. You can 
climb the steepest hills with ease. The heaviest 
roads cannot slacken its speed. 


The Luxury of 
Smooth Operation 
—has been attained in a rare degree in this master 


of power that you are scarcely aware of the motive 
force that propels you. 


Proper balance and adjustment of parts, correct 
design and the highest quality construction have 
made this car able to withstand the hardest usage 
and the roughest roads without developing a flaw 
in its operation. 


The Luxury of Looks 


—has placed this Master Six-54 on a plane with 
the most costly foreign cars. The body is a beau- 
tiful’example of the finest automobile workmanship. 
Its lines are “racy” and smart. From the graceful 
radiator and sloping bonnet throughout the hand- 
some, bell-back, “boat” type body this Master 
Six-54 is a true “Quality First” car. 


The 5-passenger model has a Torpedo body with 
but a single door on either side—in the center. The 
front seats are divided by an aisle and are pitched 
to the most natural and comfortable slope. On 
this same chassis is also built a 7-passenger Touring 
Car with the same lines asthe Torpedo. The price 














motor. So continuous, so unobtrusive is the flow is the same—$2400. 


Write for Our ‘‘Economy’’ Booklet 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 


Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Oregon 

Earle ¢. — Inc. H. L. Keats Auto Co. 
San Francisco, C. Spok Washingt 

Earle C. A Inc. Western Motor Car Co. 


Ogden, Utah 
Cheeseman Auto Co. 


Vancouver, B. C. 
Wood Motor Co. 
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HE greatest amount of paid-for life 
insurance ever secured in a single year 
by any company in the world— 


$518,963,821 


was obtained during 1914 at the lowest 
expense-rate in its history by 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





Payments to policyholders were larger than 


ever before, $39,273,810.05 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Orricz, NEWARK, NEw JERSEY 
















Everybody is invited to visit the 
Prudential Exhibit on Life Insur- 
ance and Public Welfare, Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, San Francisco. 
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THE GRAY WOLF 


A MARAUDER OF THE WESTERN PLAINS 


Painted for Sunset Magazine by C. S. Pri 
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rich coloring of the 
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in full fruit, 


, and orange trees 


Beds of yellow 





of gold to the rich coloring of the courts 
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and daffodils, and orange trees in full fruit, 
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The Enduring House 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


By LAURA BELL EVERETT 


I-saw beneath the hastened workman’s hand 
The-walis lift skyward toward the harbor view. 
I wondered at the Jewel City, new 
As morning, famed from land to farthest land. 
“And is it, too, enduring? Will it stand 
In age-long beauty?” “‘Nay!”” The shadow grew. 
“To build but for a day they forge and hew? 


From sand it rises, and again—to sand?” 


To me, the visionless, the Sage spoke: “Nay, 
The house is happy that protects a friend; 
Well were it built like festal arch or bower 
To entertain him for a single day.” 
Immortal grows the hall where nations spend 


In brotherhood and love, an age—an hour. 
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To clean painted walls and woodwork, to clean a piano, to 
restore faded upholstery, to clean wall paper, to clean carpets, 
to clean oil paintings, to clean and polish furniture—these are 
a few of the many timely recipes in the 


Free Booklet — “Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap” 


This booklet contains one hundred and twenty-one suggestions from 


Recipes for 


House- users of Ivory Soap. Many of the recipes tell how to clean things 
with Ivory Soap which ordinarily cannot be cleaned with soap. Most 

Cleaning of them will be found extremely helpful especially this month when 
you are brightening up things after the winter. And quite a few 
Time should save you considerable expense. 


You may have a copy free of charge and postpaid by sending your name and address with a 
request for the ““ Unusual Uses Booklet” to The Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. 26-C, Cincinnati, O, 


IVORY SOAP.. *. (ij ... . 994% PURE 


IT FLOATS 
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THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 


APRIL 


VOLUME 34 


IQS 


NUMBER 4 


THE PULSE OF THE PACIFIC 


Why All California Wears a Broad Smile 


in San Francisco. The sky was overcast, 

showers fell intermittently for ten days 
thereafter, and the wind was not tempered 
to suit the needs of the shorn lamb. A 
world war was raging, the greatest since 
the dawn of civilization; under the dark 
clouds of war and weather the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition threw open 
its doors. 

In the two weeks following the opening 
there were only three rainless days. The 
Vanderbilt Cup race had to be postponed 
on account of rain; the Grand Prix race was 
fought out by the drivers in a drizzle, on a 
track from which the mud flew beneath the 
racers’ wheels. 

Yet the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, in the first half month of its 
life, far exceeded the most sanguine expec- 
tations of its builders. It was ready. It 
broke all opening-day attendance records. 
It exceeded the average attendance of the 
St. Louis exposition by thirty per cent, 
rolled up a total of a million and a third in 
seventeen days, whereas it took St. Louis 
twenty days to reach the million mark; in 


[i rained on the morning of February 20 


night attendance it was ahead of St. Louis 
even though it charged twice the evening 
admission fee of the Missourian city. In 
the first eighteen days it had an attendance 
larger by 800,000 than Chicago’s. And 
it did all these things before the low rates 
from the East, beginning March 1, could 
show their effect. 


Attendance May Break Record 
oe judge from the statistics of the first 


seventeen days, the initial month of 

San Francisco’s exposition will show a 
total attendance of almost twomillions. Dry 
weather and low rates will make themselves 
felt in April; in May the vacation travel 
will begin; June, July, August and Septem- 
ber will far exceed the record of February 
and March; the ideal weather of October 
and November, after the harvest, will lift 
the number of visitors. An attendance 
averaging two and a quarter millions a 
month is, therefore, not at all impossible 
in the light of the figures for the first three 
weeks. And such an average will cause 


635 
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San Francisco to exceed even the Chicago 
record, as may be seen from the table below: 


ATTENDANCE AT EXPOSITIONS 


It is absolutely certain, even at this early 
date, that San Francisco will far outstrip 
St. Louis, not only in total attendance for 
the full fair period but in average daily 
attendance as well. The St. Louis exposi- 
tion lasted eight months; Chicago’s fair 
was over six months after the opening; the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition will last almost 
ten months. Its longer duration may, 
despite the West’s sparse population, en- 
able it to hang up a new mark for future 
expositions to shoot at. 


The Expositions Contrasted 


HILE San Francisco was astonish- 

W ing the world and refuting the 
scaremongers, San Diego’s Pana- 
ma-California Exposition five hundred miles 
to the south was calmly continuing to pile 
up a surplus of receipts over expenses day 
after day. The revenue from the daily 
number of visitors was more than sufficient 
to pay operating costs in January and Feb- 
ruary; in March the daily average increased 
over the figures of the first two months. 
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The bulk of the attendance in San Diego 
came from out-of-town visitors. Never 
before did San Diego and Coronado enter- 
tain as many tourists; never before did so 
many visitors engage accommodations for 
a longer time. There are today hundreds 
of motor cars in San Diego whose owners 
came to stay in San Diego until early sum- 
mer. Since San Diego, like San Francisco, 
will not feel the full stimulus of Eastern 
attendance until the vacation season begins, 
the big enterprise of the ambitious city is 
certain to come out on the right side of the 
ledger. 


A SURPRISE FOR THE BLASE EAST 


“San Francisco has a real show.” That 
is the unanimous verdict of the Easterners 
who have been through the gates. To tell 
the truth, they had expected a disappoint- 
ment. After Chicago, Buffalo and St. 
Louis, they had expected nothing new; they 
did not believe that anything new could be 
achieved. They confidently expected to be 
bored; they declared all expositions to be 
bores. But they changed their minds. The 
beauty of the Exposition’s setting charmed 
them; the oriental dash of its coloring, 
heightened by the cosmopolitan throng in the 
avenues, fascinated them; the truly wonder- 
ful illumination effects swept them off their 
feet. 

There is a distinct pagan note in San 
Francisco’s exposition; at night the Tower 
of Jewels, glowing in an unearthly light 
whose source is unrevealed, suggests the 








CROWDS LISTENING TO THE GREAT OUTDOOR ORGAN 


San Diego’s Exposition has a mystic, half-religious atmosphere. It is not merely a spectacle; it is an 
emotion the memory of which will linger for many years 
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ON THE JOY ZONE OF THE SAN FRANCISCAN EXPOSITION 
Even the rainy weather prevailing during the first two weeks could not keep the crowds out of the 
mile-long avenue lined with thrills without shock absorbers. Both the day and the evening 
attendance of the Zone has passed the concessionaires’ most sanguine expectations 


weird rites at the foot of the Tower of Babel, 
and this impression is strengthened by 
blood-red glow, the yellow flames of the 
sacrificial fires in the Court of Abundance. 
And Boecklin’s “Isle of the Dead” takes on 
a new meaning to the spectator who en- 
circles the solemn lagoon of the Fine Arts 
Palace, who out of the deep shade of the 
classic columns gazes at the calm reflection 
of ancient Greece in the dark pool. 

San Francisco’s exposition keeps the vis- 
itor moving; it lures him on from palac to 
palace, from court to court. San Diego’s 
exposition invites the visitor to sit down, 
to stretch out full length on the lawn, to 
let his eyes wander and drink in the calm, 
serene beauty of Old Spain, to steep his 
soul in the mystic, half-religious atmosphere 
of the Castilian city. There is an abundance 
of sunshine and shade at San Diego, and the 
cool wind carries the aroma of a million 
blossoms. So perfect is the picture, so har- 
moniously do all its parts blend that the 
memory of it tugs and pulls at the heart- 
strings. San Diego’s exposition is not 


merely a spectacle; it is an emotion the mem- 
ory of which contracts the throat and brings 
with it a feeling of homesickness. 


What About Mexico? 


corps threatened to leave Mexico 

City on account of the state of virtual 
anarchy prevailing in our southern neigh- 
bor’s capital. Possession of the city was 
changing between the warring factions with 
great rapidity; more or less looting con- 
tinued almost without interruption; life and 
property were given only a semblance of pro- 
tection. From day to day no one could tell 
which new master the next week might 
bring forth. 

It is doubtful if the average American 
can tell who is president of Mexico or what 
faction has control of the republic’s capital. 

Villa has not yet succeeded in defeating 
Carranza; Zapata is still a factor; Obregon 
is showing signs of expanding ambition. 
After more than three years of patient 
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inactivity, broken only by the Vera Cruz 
fiasco, the situation in Mexico shows no 
sign of improvement; it is worse now than 
it has been at any time. 

Non-interference has failed of its purpose, 
unless this purpose be merely a fence against 
Mexican bricks. Armed intervention, with 
all the bloody consequences it entails, is 
desired by no one except those having in- 
vestments in Mexico. But the present 
chaos cannot continue for ever without 
seriously affecting the dignity and standing 
of the United States. What is to be done? 

The only feasible course seems to be in- 
tervention by proxy; continued, purposeful 
support, both moral and financial, of the 
most promising leader by the United States. 
Such support is now being extended, un- 
officially and by private parties, to every 
considerable faction in the southern re- 
public. 


Beneath the Party War Paint 


HE Congress that adjourned March 4 
| did not deserve the high words of 
praise showered upon it by a beaming 
President. Though it revised the tariff 
downward, enacted the federal reserve bank 
measure, revived drooping competition 
with a dose of federal regulation, levied an 
income tax and in other directions fulfilled 
the 1912 platform pledges, the credit—and 
the responsibility—for this legislation be- 
long largely to the chief executive. With- 
out the constant use of bit and spur, few, 
if any, of the important laws could have 
been extracted from the inert legislative 
body functioning on the Potomac. 


It really matters little what the political 
complexion of any Congress may be; be- 
neath the war paint, put on solely for cam- 
paign purposes, they all bear a startling 
family resemblance. Once the lawmakers 
reach the Prom':ed Land where no votes 
are counted, political self-preservation be- 
comes the dominant cause of action, pork 
and patronage become enlarged until they 
fill nine-tenths of the congressional horizon. 
As the Republicans did to retain their half- 
Nelson on the chairs in the capitol, so do 
the Democrats. 

The recently evaporated Democratic 
Congress vied with its Republican prede- 
cessors in its anxiety to spend public money 
for political ends, the plea of economy not- 
withstanding. The attempted rivers and 
harbors raid had as strong a scent as the 
rankest Republican measures; no useless 
army posts were abolished by the Demo- 
crats; the inaccessible navy yards continued 
to receive their customary donations; public 
buildings were handed out as freely by the 
donkey as by the elephant. Even the 
stupendous pension graft—World’s Work is 
renewing its laudable fight against this 
canker—was bodily adopted and improved 
by the same Democrats who for decades had 
shrilly denounced the system as a national 
scandal. 

Left to its own devices any Congress, 
regardless of the brand of rouvs ** “ears, 
will at once and without hesitat: -ad for 
the pie counter. Only the presidential 
whip can force it down the lane of the 
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THE SEASON OF JOY IN THE OPEN COUNTRY 
A nook in the Valley of Santa Clara where the-fairies are now transforming the orchards into 
spring's brilliant wedding garment. The annual Blossom Festival of the Santa Clara 
valley promises to rival Japan’s Cherry Blossom Time in popularity before long 


platform pledges to constructive effort. 
As the system has developed, Congress does 
little beyond the routine work except to 
register the will of the chief executive, so 
far as this will is backed by strong popular 
sentiment. 

Yet the mass of the voters does not look 
with burning admiration upon the Repre- 
sentative or Senator who is merely a good 
provider for his district or state. 


The Season of Joyous Blossoms 


HE torch of Spring has touched the 

orchards of the West. From San 

Diego to Vancouver they are on dress 
parade; oranges and almonds, peaches and 
cherries, pears and prunes, apples and apri- 
cots, white, pink and red, the sea of blossoms 
is swinging in scented billows through the 
valleys, up the slopes of the green hills. In 
the snows of the Sierra the great sequoias 
are turning yellow with bloom, and from 
the pines of Monterey the fructifying pollen 
is streaming in clouds with the wind. The 


golden cups of the poppy are wide open, 
lupines white’ and purple are flung in lumi- 
nous masses against the green velvet of the 
hills. 

This is the season of joy in the open 
country. But, alas and alack! Spring’s 
colorful, frolicking j joy is visualized for the 
city dweller only in broken branches and 
dying flowers. The /iving glory of Nature’s 
peacock wedding robe never reaches his 
tired eyes. Nor does the flying tourist, 
leaping scenically from crag to crag, obtain 
more than a glimpse of the blossoms’ won- 
der garment. 


A JOURNEY INTO THE HEART OF SPRING 


Yet there is no more satisfying journey 
into the very heart of Spring than the short 
trip from San Francisco’s exposition through 
the valley of Santa Clara when the orchards 
arein bloom. For three weeks late in March 
and early in April this blessed vale, a little 
more than an hour’s ride from the Golden 
Gate, is changed into a white bower of the 
fairies by the magic of warm sun and warm 
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rain. Ona million trees every branch, twig 
and twiglet vanishes utterly, is covered 
from end to end with masses of snow-white 
leaves enclosing hearts of faint pink. 
Against the dark wall of the encircling hills 
the endless rows of blossoming trees stand 
out in brilliant, odorous splendor, and over 
the entire valley the hum of the busy bees 
lies like the distant droning of a thresher. 

In the valley of Santa Clara they have a 
Blossom Festival. Like Easter it is a mov- 
able feast, depending upon wind and 
weather. Like cherry-blossom time in 
Japan, the Blossom Festival of Santa Clara 
is worth going far to see. A ride through 
the snowy orchards by train, trolley or 
motor will become one of the most cher- 
ished memories the visitor takes home from 
the Grand Tour of the Pacific Coast. 

Japan’s cherry blossoms are food merely 
for the esthetic sense; they produce nothing 
worth eating; yet the splendor of Santa 
Clara’s Blossom Festival does not suffer 
because the blossoms by and by turn into 
the world’s finest prunes, apricots and al- 
monds. 


Lifting Western Fruit Standards 


HREE years and two years ago the 
orange of California received a black 


eye. Frost-bitten fruit, fruit picked 
green and colored by exposure to hot steam, 
was forwarded to the eastern markets in large 
quantities; not even the best known brands 
were wholly free from this inferior stuff. 
It has cost a great deal of money and effort 
to renew the consumer’s shaken confidence 
in the quality of the fruit. 

The splendid apple of the: Pacific North- 
west likewise has suffered, though in a far 
smaller measure, from somewhat similar 
causes. The past two seasons leading grow- 
ers themselves have vehemently protested 
against the lowering of standards in many 
districts, warned against the tendency of 
saving a penny and losing a pound by slip- 
shod or even dishonest packing methods. 
The coming fall will undoubtedly see an 
upward trend in the quality of the box- 
apple pack. The present lean season has 
united the growers, has brought about the 
organization of a Board of Control, which 
is to be the clearing-house through which 
the equable, wide distribution of the crop 
is to be attempted by the various hitherto 
conflicting selling agencies and independent 
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shippers. W. H. Paulhamus, chairman of 
the Board of Control, lifted the berry in- 
dustry of the Puyallup valley in Washington 
out of the ruck of distress and made the 
valley perhaps the most uniformly prosper- 
ous horticultural district in the Northwest 
through codperative selling based upon a 
product of uniformly high quality. 

Success was attained by Paulhamus in the 
handling of a product as delicate and perish- 
able as the raspberry. His methods applied 
to the perfect apple of the Pacific Northwest 
should produce even better results in time. 


The Case of the Ripe Olive 
A NYONE starting out to sell an ar- 


ticle, no matter how strong and gen- 

eral the demand for it, will have 
considerable difficulty in finding customers 
and getting their coin in exchange for the 
commodity. Always there are others ahead 
in the line with propositions just as good; 
competition is keen as the back of a Florida 
hog in all the marts of the world. The pro- 
ducers of commodities as staple as the apple 
and the crange can testify to this fact, but 
the barriers they had to climb on the way 
to market shrink to the size of daisy hedges 
when compared with the mountains of icy 
indifference that confronted the olive grow- 
ers of California when they attempted to 
obtain real money for their output. 

The Mediterranean countries had the 
American markets by the throat, both for 
olive oil and pickled olives. In the case of 
the oil, quality finally dispelled the “im- 
ported” halo surrounding the foreign olive. 
It was different with pickled olives, however. 
Somehow, California never succeeded in 
putting up green olives to the American 
public’s taste. Finally a woman worked 
out a process whereby the fully ripe, deep 
purple olive was prepared attractively for 
the table. 


THE GREEN OLIVE AND THE GREEN APPLE 


The Mediterranean green olive is picked 
long before it is ripe; it must be picked be- 
fore the frost comes. And a green, unripe 
olive has about as much food value as a 
green, hard apple. The most valuable in- 
gredient of the olive, the oil, does not de- 
velop until the fruit is fully matured. 

In the matter of the things he puts into 
his stomach the average man is more 
conservative than the  standpattiest 
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hide-bound Republican of Rhode Island. 
Novelties, departures from the old accepted 
standards of food do not appeal to him. 
Though they had a superior article of better 
taste and higher nutritive value, the olive 
growers of California had almost to thrust 
their new product down the unwilling con- 
sumer’s throat. Once it was down, however, 
he liked it so well that he clamored for ripe 
Californian olives insistently until the de- 
mand overtook the supply and the olive 
price soared. 


WHAT THE OLIVE INDUSTRY NEEDS 


The continuation of the olive industry’s 
prosperity depends upon one factor: quality. 
If the quality of the Californian ripe olive 
can be maintained uniformly high, its con- 
sumption..will gradually increase. Taking 
advantage of the extremely heavy demand, 
some of the smaller olive packing concerns 
have colored green olives by artificial means; 
thus deceiving the consumer and hurting 
the industry. Of late an association of olive 
growers and packers has been formed and 
March 31 has been designated as Ripe Olive 
Day. Though a splendid beginning, the 
observance of one day in the year is in- 
sufficient to maintain the industry’s equilib- 
rium. If prices are to be maintained in the 
face of increasing production, growers and 
packers must first of all agree upon a stand- 
ard of quality and, having established this 
standard, adhere to it and make it known 
through a consistent, aggressive sales’ cam- 
paign designed to keep the superior merit 
of California’s ripe olives before the largest 
number of possible consumers at’ all-times. 
The recently formed. association of olive 
meri indicates that: both the standardizing 
of the output and the publicity campaign 
will by and by be undertaken. 


New States for Old 


ETITIONS are out in Washington, 
California, Idaho and Texas to divide 
the commonwealths and to create 
three new sovereign states. In Washington 


it is proposed to take the twenty counties. 


lying in the Columbia basin east of the Cas- 


cades, add to them the narrow northern end 


of Idaho and form the new state of Lincoln. 
In California the promoters of “the enter- 
prise advocate the deletion of the southern 
third, allowing it to shift for itself, and the 
Texas senate has looked with faver upon a 
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project to allow the Texas panhandle to 
start a ménage of its own. 

Both in Washington and in California 
the late prohibition fight is at the bottom 
of the state-division movement. Eastern 
Washington and southern California are 
the citadels of the prohibition propaganda 
in the two states, and in either instance the 
agitation springs from the districts in which 
the ‘‘wet” sentiment prevails. Seattle 
and Tacoma had prohibition forced on 
them largely by the rural vote of eastern 
Washington; San Francisco fears that the 
overwhelmingly dry vote around Los An- 
geles will sooner or later rob it of the brim- 
ming cup. 

But the state-division movements are— 
and should be—foreordained to failure. 
The wets in the dry territory and the drys 
in the wet territory, for one thing, will 
oppose them. The sparsely populated 
West cannot and will not stand for the in- 
creased expense necessitated by the addi- 
tion of three new state administrations, and 
state pride would certainly cause thousands 
of voters to déppose division if Congress 
should sanction the projects. 


The Opening of the Celilo Canal 


T HERE -will be rejoicing along the 
“Columbia from its mouth at Astoria 
to Lewiston, Idaho, early in May. 
After continuous labor lasting nearly a 
decade the federal government has com- 
pleted the ‘eanal around the Celilo rapids 
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CELILO FALLS OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
Since the days of Lewis and Clark these falls and the rapids above them have blocked navigation between 
the upper and lower Columbia. This obstacle is now removed by the completion of the Celilo canal, 
the opening of which will be celebrated early pe by all the communities along the historic river 
of the West 


THE NARROWS OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
At The Dalles the mighty river breaks through a tremendous barrier. Above The Dalles the river averages 
a mile in width; at the Narrows the channel contracts to a width of 165 feet, with a depth of 200 feet through 
which the river boils in gigantic whirlpools that suck down the tallest trees without apparent effort 
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THE MIDDLE LOCKS OF THE CANAL 


Five pairs of locks overcome a total fall of eighty- two feet between the upper and lower end of the 

canal whose construction required nine years’ time and almost six millions in money. The comple- 

tion of the canal makes unnecessary the state-owned portage railroad, the first railroad built in the 
Pacific Northwest 

















A PORTION OF THE NEW CELILO CANAL 


The opening of the waterway connects the lower Columbia with the navigable reaches of its upper course and 

makes it pan ie to carry water freight from Lewiston, Idaho, in sight of the Rockies, to Astoria without 

breaking When two more obstructions are removed, the Columbia will be navigable from its mouth 
clear to Revelstoke, B.C., in the Canadian Rockies 
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and falls, extended the navigable reaches 
of the great river for hundreds of miles 
and made it possible for light-draft river 
steamers to ascend the gorge of the stream 
almost to the Rockies. When two more 
obstructions at Priest river and Kettle 
Falls have been overcome, the Columbia 
river will be navigable from its mouth to 
Revelstoke, British Columbia, a distance 
of nearly a thousand miles. 

Since the days of Lewis and Clark the 
Celilo stretch has been known as the most 
difficult piece of water on the Columbia. 
At this point the river breaks through an 
immense barrier of lava ibeds. in a series of 
rapids and falls covering more than eight 
miles. The completion of the Celilo canal, 
constructed at a cost of nearly six millions, 
opens a clear steamer lane without a break 
from Astoria to Lewiston on the Snake 
river. And all the communities affected, 
from Lewiston to the sea, will participate 
in the opening celebration which begins 
May 3 far inland and ends May 8 at tide- 
water. 

Construction work on the Celilo canal 
began in October, 1905. It has a mini- 
mum depth of eight feet, with ten passing 
basins and five locks, overcoming a total 
fall of eighty-two feet at low water and 
sixty feet at the high stage of the river. 
It is estimated that boats will traverse the 
canal in three hours or less. 


THE SOUTH JETTY STILL STANDS 


While the Celilo canal was approaching 
completion, the fierce attacks of wind and 
waves upon the recently finished south 
jetty at the mouth of the Columbia were 
causing deep anxiety in Portland. This 
jetty was built from the bank of the Colum- 
bia’s estuary a distance of seven miles into 
the ocean to the edge of the bar in order 
to concentrate the river’s current against 
the sand obstruction, that it might scour 
a channel at least thirty feet deep through 
the bar’s crest. To Portland’s deep-sea 
trade this jetty and the channel it was to 
create are of extreme importance. Reports 
that the February storms had destroyed 
two miles of the jetty proved, however, to 
be exaggerated. Less than half a mile of 
piling and abandoned track was washed 
away, and for this distance the crest of the 
jetty was lowered by fifteen feet. Since 
the water alongside of the jetty has an 
extreme depth of fifty to sixty feet and 
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since the rock structure has a base between 
three hundred and four hundred feet wide, 
the loss of a portion of the crest can have 
no radical effect upon the jetty’s useful- 
ness. 

It is believed that the construction of the 
shorter north jetty now under way will 
have the desired effect upon the bar. 
After its completion it is hoped that the 
long fight against shoal water at the Colum- 
bia’s mouth—the battle began thirty years 
ago and will have cost more than twenty 
millions before it is won—will give Port- 
land a permanent channel of ample depth. 


Do Inland Waterways Pay? 


HE necessity and value of a perma- 

nent, deep channel across the Colum- 

bia’s bar has been demonstrated by 
the rapid growth of the maritime commerce 
in and out of Portland during the last ten 
years, a growth that would have been even 
faster had a thirty-foot channel admitted 
vessels of greater draft. But the same 
thing cannot be said concerning the hun- 
dreds of millions spent by the nation—or 
rather by Congress—for the improvement 
and maintenance of inland waterways. 
Without wishing to throw cold water upon 
the impending festivities along the Colum- 
bia, it should be pointed out that river 
traffic everywhere in the United States, 
the Columbia included, has declined in 
volume continuously and progressively de- 
spite the vast sums expended on the water- 
ways. The removal of the Celilo obstruc- 
tion will not of itself create more river 
trade. New capital has to be induced to 
go into the steamboat business, and hith- 
erto capital has gone into ventures of this 
kind as readily as a calf marches into the 
new barn. Even if sufficient tonnage were 
available, the influence of water competi- 
tion upon freight rates would be confined 
to a narrow strip immediately adjoining 
the river. On traffic originating outside 
of this narrow strip the saving in freight 
would be offset by the cost of hauling the 
commodities to the river. The construc- 
tion of good roads, of modern docks, ele- 
vators and warehouses must be undertaken 
before the full benefit of the expensive river 
improvements makes itself felt. And these 
docks, warehouses and terminal facilities 
will not be built unless there is sufficient 
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traffic in sight to guarantee a return on the 
investment. 

The individual or the community that 
expects spectacular consequences from the 
improvement of inland waterways will be 
disappointed. The general experience in 
the United States seems to show that, 
with the exception of the Great Lakes and 
the Ohio, inland waterways return benefits 
of extremely small dimensions compared 
with the size of the investment they neces- 
sitated. 

The end of the rail carriers’ ruthless 
attacks upon competing river steamers 
may change the situation slightly, though. 


Putting the Brakes on the Motor Bus 


legislature fixed the amount of accident insur- 
ance at $1500 per jitney and the Portland, 
Oregon, city council is preparing to pass a 
most drastic ordinance regulating the jitney 
along the Los Angeles lines, except that a 
monthly license fee of $2 to $10, varying 
with the capacity of the conveyance, is 
to be added. 

The Portland Railway, Light & Power 
Company, feeling the effect of the jitney 
competition on its street-car receipts, be- 
gan a flank attack upon the competitor 
in a decidedly novel and effective way. 
It published full-page advertisements in 
the Portland dailies reproducing scores of 
clippings that reported jitney accidents and 
transgressions. 

In San Francisco the jitney bus has be- 
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Portland Oregonian 
LOOKS LIKE A SPRING CLEAN-UP ON THE 
DARDANELLES 


expenses on a five-cent fare. And an en- 
largement of the capacity must of necessity 
reduce the frequency of sailing, the one 
feature that has enabled the jitney to com- 
pete successfully with the trolley. 


Coast Defenses and Jitney 
Dreadnaughts 


OR the United States with its tre- 
mendous reaches of protected and un- 
protected coast line the present at- 
tempt of the Allies’ fleet to force its way 
through the Dardanelles is of peculiar 
interest. Apparently the heavy guns of 
the floating fortresses had little trouble in 
putting the older forts at the outer end of 
the strait on the scrap heap. The fifteen- 
inch guns of the superdreadnaught Queen 
Elizabeth—every additional inch in the 
diameter of the bore roughly increases the 
gun’s range by a mile—silenced the Turk- 
ish twelve-inch guns with practically no 
risk to the vessel. Outnumbered, out- 
ranged by the marine batteries, the land 
fortifications had no show whatsoever. 
Most of the guns in the American coast 
defenses have calibers ranging from ten 
to twelve inches. What happened at the 
mouth of the Dardanelles could happen to 
almost all of the important American har- 
bors. 
the bombardment’s progress tend ‘to’ re- 
assure the nation as to the safety of the 


Nor do the fragmentary reports of ~ 


Panama Canal. A single English super- 
dreadnaught carries as many of the heav- 
jest guns as the proposed fortifications of 
the canal call for. Should the Anglo- 
French fleet succeed in forcing the Darda- 
nelles without sustaining serious losses, 
the half-day ammunition supply of the 
American coast defenses need not be in- 
creased; it will be amply sufficient for all 
practical purposes. 

The attack upon the Dardanelles would 
show an entirely different picture, however, 
if a dozen of the jitneys of the deep were 
busy at the mouth of the strait. Almost 
every naval operation of the present war 
emphasizes the offensive and defensive 
value of the submarine. 


The Impending Flood of Wheat 


RANTED normal weather condi- 

tions throughout the growing season 

just beginning, next fall should see 
the largest quantity of wheat ever pro- 
duced in the history of the world. This 
wheat should be extremely cheap, in the 
United States at least. If normal weather 
prevails in the wheat-growing countries 
the farmers who expect to leap into pros- 
perity on the staff of life this autumn may 
land in the morass of low prices. 

During 1914 the wheat countries of the 
world outside of the United States fell 
400,000,000 bushels short of normal har- 
vests; in addition, the closing of the Darda- 
nelles kept 100,000,000 bushels of Russian 
wheat out of the world market. Coupled 
with the war demand this condition caused 
wheat prices to soar, and high prices brought 
about a remarkable increase in the area 
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THREE MEMBERS OF WESTERN LEGISLATURES 











Senator Kathryn Clarke of Oregon, 

the first woman elected to Oregon’s 

upper chamber. In private life 
Senator Clarke manages a hotel 








Representative Marian B. Towne, the 
first woman elected to the Oregon 
legislature. Miss Towne is one of four 
Democrats in the Republican House 


Representative Rachael Berry of Arizona. Mrs. Berry 
is of Mormon faith, mother of a large family 
and wife of a stockman 


sown to winter wheat. In Canada this 
increase amounted to 33 per cent; the 
United States showed an increase of 11 per 
cent in the fall-sown area, and similar in- 
creases are reported from India, England, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Italy and other 
countries. Spring sowing will likewise 
cover a greatly increased area. With nor- 
mal yields, wheat in September should be 
abundant enough and ocean freights 
should be high enough to ruin thousands of 
farmers between them. 

In the meantime the speculators, the 
elevator companies and a few rich farmers 
who did not have to sell last fall are reaping 
the benefit of the high war prices. 


Winnowing the Legislative Grist 


exception of those tarrying in Sac- 
ramento will have gone back to 
work by the time these lines appear in 
print. California’s legislature reassembled 
March 8 for the second half of the split 
session, having in theory spent four weeks 
feeling the pulse of the public. If that 
pulse has been retarded or speeded up by 
one beat per minute worrying over pending 
legislation, the public has succeeded re- 
markably in suppressing every sign of its 
emotion. 
The finest exhibition of legislative shad- 
ow-boxing will be given when Governor 


& the Western lawmakers with the 
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Portland, Ore., Telegram 
“I WISH THE WHOLE THING WOULD BUST” 


Johnson attempts to remove all party 
designations from the ballot in state elec- 
tions. It is extremely doubtful whether 
even the tractable Progressive majority 
will follow the governor’s lead in this ques- 
tion. Nor has the governor’s rural-credit 
project a chance of passage at this session, 
a workable measure of this kind requiring 
a change in the constitution before it can 
become operative. It is feared that Cali- 
fornia’s legislature will be in session until 
May. 

In all the other legislatures the really 
important business was, as usual, post- 
poned until the closing days when the law 
mills began to smoke with the speed of the 
turning. 


HOW THE STATES ECONOMIZED 


In Washington the economy pledge was 
fulfilled by a reduction of a million and a 
half in ‘the total appropriations over the 
preceding session’s grants. At least half 
of this sum, however, was appropriated 
two years ago for extraordinary expenses, 
leaving a net saving of three-quarters of a 
million to the credit of the 1915 legisla- 
ture. Since the reduction was brought 
about largely by curtailing the state’s con- 
structive activities, the state departments 
escaped the pruning shears with the loss 
of comparatively little hair. 

Oregon’s economy program followed 
practically the same lines. Appropria- 
tions were reduced by a million and a 
quarter, accounted for in part by the 
legislators’ refusal to continue in the work 
of providing irrigation water through the 


investment of state funds, for which pur- 
pose the preceding legislature granted al- 
most half a million and by defeating good- 
road bills. The Oregon Conservation Com- 
mission, an. active body composed of un- 
salaried members, escaped the axe swung | 
by the senate and deflected by the house. 
State revenues may be enhanced by the 
passage of a bill allowing private parties 
to lease the beds of the Albert and Sumner 
lakes in central Oregon on payment of a 
royalty. The lake beds are supposed to 
contain extremely valuable potash. and 
sodium deposits. 


The Abuse of the Initiative 


RIZONA provided the classic ex- 
ample of the initiative’s abuse. 

Prior to November last year the 
state’s labor leaders put their heads to- 
gether and, without consulting an attor- 
ney, concocted a series of initiative meas- 
ures the weak points of which were dis- 
cussed in these columns in previous issues. 
Of these ill-advised, loosely drawn measures 
practically none survived the gauntlet of | 
the courts and the legislature. They have 
either been declared unconstitutional or 
else amended out of existence, even though 
one adopted constitutional amendment 
prohibited the amending or altering of 
acts adopted by popular vote. The only 
result of the thoughtless labor campaign 
is a widespread disgust with the abuse of 


_ direct legislation. Petition pushing and the J 


soliciting of signatures for a cash considera- 
tion will be abolished in several Western 
states as a result of this abuse. 


Labeling the Globe-Trotting Egg 


OULD you like an egg laid on the 

W banks of the Yang-tse or the 
Hoang-ho served for your break- 
fast? Or do you prefer your matutinal hen 
fruit without the education and wisdom ac- 

quired on a trip half around the globe? 
Oregon’s legislature apparently preferred 
the untraveled egg, for it passed a bill—- 
signed in a hurry by the agricultural gov- 
ernor—obliging importers of and dealers 
in foreign eggs to stamp the word “‘impor- 
ted” in plain black letters on the end of 
each potential chicken. Wherever imported 
eggs are used in the preparation of food, 


(Continued on page 746) 
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MR. TINKER’S 


CONSCIENCE 


By PETER B. KYNE 


Author of: The Adventures of Captain Scraggs 


IMustrated by Louts Rogers 


IGURATIVELY speaking, for thirty 
} days not a single fish had come to the 
net of Mr. Tiberius Tinker, one-time 
police court shyster, but now, having out- 
grown his humble beginnings, established 
in a magnificent suite of offices uptown and 
known to fame as The Fix-it Specialist. 
However, Mr. Tinker was not discour- 
aged, albeit a trifle disgusted. Thanks to a 


recent spectacular piece of legal brigandage 
he was now comfortably ensconced on the 
sunny side of Easy street, and the first of 
the month was no longer synonymous with 


acute financial travail. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Tinker often sighed for the good old days 
when, a ruthless shyster and ambulance 
chaser, he was wont to roam the corridors 
of the police courts and the city prison, 
casting his lines hither and yon and thrilling 
with a keen artistic enjoyment of the first 
faint premonition of a nibble. 

Now, during the thirty days of enforced 
idleness hereinbefore referred to (as Mr. 
Tinker might have expressed it) The Fix-it 
Specialist had felt mounting in his being a 
little, sneaking temptation to revert to type 
and do something very slick but entirely 
within the law, if possible. If without the 
law—Tinker shrugged as he contemplated 
that alternative and in the end dismissed it 
with the trite soliloquy that if one would 
have an omelette one must. break eggs! 
Ergo, if one would consummate a brilliant 
legal victory, it occasionally happened that 
one must break the law, which to Mr. 
Tinker’s way of thinking was perfectly 
justifiable, provided one did not get caught 


at it! He was a devout believer-in the 
eleventh commandment. 

Tinker was getting desperate for some- 
thing to do. Since he had married his 
stenographer, Miss Pearly O’Malley, and 
opened offices as a Fix-it Specialist, he had 
felt it incumbent upon him to be a per- 
fectly respectable legal practitioner; also, 
since his art demanded that-he should ac- 
cept no case that was not a forlorn hope, 
and since, in the very nature of things, such 
cases are none too plentiful and at the same 
time worth engaging the services of a law 
specialist, it is small reason for wonder if 
we announce that Mr. Tinker was about to 
give a visual demonstration of the old adage 
that idleness is the mother of sin. His 
changed code of ethics was beginning to 
pall on him, for it forced a respectability so 
new and strange after fifteen years of deb- 
onair rascality, that often it required a real 
struggle with his sense of his obligations to 
Mrs. Tinker to prevent him from following 
the dictates of his abnormal ambition; 
which is to say that Tiberius Tinker longed 
to backslide for a few days and be a shyster 
again. 

It was not that he wanted money..: He 
wanted action, and he cared not how much 
or how little the remuneration, how or 
where he received it, provided the task of 
earning it should at the outset appear ab- 
solutely hopeless. He merely wanted a 
forlorn hope to present itself, in order that 
he might sharpen his brain upon it and 
keep in training, for as a Fix-it Specialist all 
the old lure, the excitement, the sting of 
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defeat or the triumph of victory were not 
experienced often enough to make life 
worth the living. Where formerly he 
worked on the firing line as a shyster attor- 
ney, his practice as a Fix-it Specialist merely 
required the making of legal bombs which 
exploded at a distance, like a shell from a 
German siege gun, while the master mind 
remained in the rear and gave orders. 

For thirty days, therefore, Tiberius 


Tinker had sat in his private bomb factory, 


awaiting.in vain such gifts as the gods 
might deign to provide. And now, on the 
afternoon of September 3oth, after closing 
down his desk and tearing the date off his 
desk calendar, the preliminary to a new 
month of watchful waiting, a spider had 
dropped from the ceiling and alighted in the 
geometrical center of the black figure 1. 

Tinker was desperate enough to believe 
anything, and he wondered now if the ac- 
cidental presence of this spider might not 
be an omen of changed conditions. He had 
read somewhere that spiders, as heralds of 
good fortune, rank well up with swastikas. 
On his way home, in the block between the 
carline and his flat, he discovered a horse- 
shoe; subsequently the sight of a black cat 
washing its face on his front steps cheered 
him greatly and at dinner that night the 
cream in his coffee bubbled and concen- 
trated in the center of the cup, and this, as 
everybody knows, is an infallible indication 
of the early receipt of money. Apropos of 
this Mr. Tinker remarked to his wife: 

“Pearly, I didn’t make enough money 
this month to buy bird seed for the canary.” 

She glanced at him across the samovar. 
Had his attention not been centered on the 
end of his cigar he might have noticed the 
ghost of a smile lurking around her generous 
mouth. 

“Tf good luck signs portend half they are 
presumed to portend,” he continued, “Oc- 
tober will be a busy month. Do you know, 
Pearly, I have a hunch I am about to accept 
an interesting case.” 

“Tsn’t that strange?” Pearly declared. 
“Tib, I have the very same feeling myself.” 

“Then, by Jupiter,” Tinker declared, 
“T'll take it. I'd be a lobster not to play 
your hunches when they coincide with my 
own.” ; . 

“Have you been offered.a case?” Pearly 
queried. “- 

“No, my dear. But this inaction is driv- 
ing me loony. I can’t stand it, and I’m go- 
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ing to accept the very first case that pre- 
sents itself, if for nothing else than to keep 
my brain from getting rusty and my liver 
clogged from lack of exercise.” 

“Of course you mean the very first case 
that appears to be worth while,” Pearly 
corrected him. 

“No,” he declared firmly. “The very 
first case that presents itself. I don’t care 
a hoot what it is. I’d defend a poundman, 
the way I feel tonight.” 

“Now, I’m awfully glad to hear you say 
that, dearie,’’ Mrs. Tinker replied, “because 
only this afternoon I accepted a case for 
you.” 

Tinker started, saw that Pearly was seri- 
ous and raised his right hand in the gesture 
that says in all languages: ‘Never again!” 


’ Full well he knew them to be unprofitable 


and almost degrading to his art as a Fix-it 
Specialist. So he gazed at Mrs. Tinker 
sternly and said: 

“Thank you, Pearly. That was very 
sweet of you, but something tells me I can 
still manage to stagger along without your 
help. I hate to appear ungrateful but really, 
my dear, I would prefer to pick my own 


“Oh, but I know you'll be glad to accept 
this one, Tib,’”’ she assured him. “It’s a 
forlorn hope.” 

Tinker was interested in spite of himself. 
He pricked up his ears, so to say. ‘“There’s 
no such animal,” he declared. “While 
there’s life there is hope.” He was a Fix-it 
Specialist again! “Any money in it?” he 
continued. 

Pearly nodded negatively. “You'll have 
to look for your reward hereafter,” she told 


“See here, my dear,” he declared, “you 
know very well I have my code of profes- 


sional ethics—now. I work for cash. ‘No 
philanthropy’ is the motto of T. Tinker, Fix-it 
Specialist, and I’m not desperate enough as 
yet to work for nothing. None of these 
cases for sweet charity,my dear. You're too 
fond of digging up ‘thank-you’ jobs for me, 
Pearly, and hereafter I’ve got to see some 
real money in sight before I’ll perform. I 
suppose you read in this morning’s paper 
that story about the wop that held up a 
prominent citizen in order to secure money 
for the purchase of food for his starving 
family. Don’t you fall for that, Pearly. 
Regular sob story. I hope you didn’t rush 
down to the city prison to see the fellow 





“Tib, don’t be silly. You know very well why she didn’t call at your office” 


and tell him your husband would defend 
him free-gratis—because I won’t.” 

“Tt isn’t the wop, Tiberius,” she replied 
patiently; ‘nevertheless, this is one of 
those times you’re going to work for 
nothing.” 

“My motto is: 
warned her. 

“Please, Tib,” she pleaded. 
poor old Mrs. MacCafferty.” 

“You mean your washerwoman—the 
Widow MacCafferty?” he _ exploded. 
“Confound that woman. I suppose that 


‘No philanthropy’,” he 


“Tt’s for 


worthless boy Willie is in wrong with the 
police again.” 

Pearly nodded. 

“T’ve saved that boy from San Quentin 
a dozen times,”’ Tinker stormed, “and I’ve 
never received a cent for it.’’ 

“Well, she’s mortgaged her little home for 
five hundred dollars—” 

“Oh,” he interrupted, brightening, “if 
she brought the five hundred dollars with 
her when she called today with her tale of 
woe, that places an entirely different aspect 
on the case. It’s about time she got 
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ashamed of herself and paid me a retainer. 
Fork over the five hundred, my dear, and 
we'll talk business.” 

But Pearly only shook her head. 

“Don’t I get the five hundred?” he 
queried. “Or,” he added, brightening, 
“do you get it? In either case I’m satisfied, 
provided the Tinker family receives its due 
reward for services rendered.” 

“The retainer is mine, Tiberius. But 
you’re going to defend Willie MacCafferty 
and accept a kiss from me for your fee— 
and after Willie is safely out of the way 
again I’m going to give Mrs. MacCafferty 
back her five hundred dollars; otherwise 
that worthless boy would wheedle her out 
of every cent of it the moment he came 
home.” 

“What has the graceless young vagabond 
been doing? The last I heard of him he had 
enlisted in the navy.” 

“He fell from grace and deserted. Now 
he’s up in Chico county and in jail, charged 
with cattle stealing. Of course you'll de- 
fend him—for his mother’s sake.” os 

“Pearly,” he declared, “I don’t like these 
flanking movements. Why didn’t that 
awful old woman call at my office with her 
tale of woe?” 

“Tib, don’t be silly. You know very well 
why she didn’t call at your office. Your 
stenographer would have told her you 
weren’t in, or if she had gotten by Miss 
Kerwin you would have declined to accept 
the case—so she came to me instead and 
cried and asked me to use my influence with 
you. So I promised her you’d clear Willie 
and the poor thing went away happy. Of 
course you'll undertake the case, dear. 
You wouldn’t go back on my promise now, 
would you? That would never, never do.” 

Mr. Tinker was annoyed and showed it 
plainly. “I do wish you wouldn’t interfere 
with my professional duties, Pearly,” he 
began severely—but just then Pearly made 
a rush and caught him. A minute later he 
had surrendered and was seated in an arm 
chair with his wife on his knee, the while 
they discussed the case of the incorrigible 
Willie MacCafferty, whom Mr. Tinker had 
first met in the police court six years before, 
when Willie was on trial for his first offense, 
to wit, stealing brass fittings from a sta- 
tionary engine. 

“Of course the boy isn’t guilty,” Tinker 
said banteringly. “He couldn’t be—the 
pup!” 
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“Well, his mother says he’s innocent,” 
Pearly challenged smilingly, “and she ought 
to know. Willie is her boy. She is firmly 
convinced he’s a muchly persecuted young 
man, and it is your duty to prove she’s right. 
The poor, helpless, ignorant old thing, with 
her hard red hands, fresh from the tubs! I 
didn’t have the heart to refuse her, Tib.” 

“Old butter-heart,” he whispered ten- 
derly and squeezed her. “TI hate like sixty 
to descend to the vulgarity of defending a 
cow thief in a cow county before a Hick 
judge, because the game is too easy, but I 
suppose I must go through to please you. 
As usual I shall donate my services for your 
sake, Pearly, but I warn you that my actual 
expenses will come out of-your allowance. 
If you insist upon making me dance the 
least you can do is to pay the fiddler. When 
I die, my dear, I want no man to carve on 
my tombstone: ‘Here lies E. Z. Mark, alias 
Tib Tinker.’ I suppose the old lady will 
call on me tomorrow to present the sordid 
details,” he continued. 

Pearly shook her head. “TI told her not 
to bother further about it,” she replied. 
“You had better run up to Chico City, the 
county seat of Chico county, where they 
have Willie in jail, and investigate the case 
for yourself. All his mother knows is that 
he is in trouble and has written her for help.”’ 

“Poor boy! Pearly, I draw: the line at 
bailing him out of jail. It’s too long a 
chance. He’d jump his bail in a holy second. 
The best I can do is to wire the district 
attorney of Chico county and ascertain how 
soon he will be ready to go to trial with the 
case. Then a few days before the trial I’ll 
run up, look the field over, see what’s to be 
done and do it. In the meantime I’ll wire 
Willie his mother has engaged me to defend 
him, and that he is to sit tight and not open 
his mouth except to eat and protest his 
innocence.” 

“That will be just dandy,” Pearly agreed, 
and favored her husband with the only real 
reward he might hope to glean in the case 
of The People vs. William MacCafferty. 

“Suppose we go to the movies,” he sug- 
gested presently. 

“Go you,” Pearly replied. They went— 
the while, in his heart of hearts, Mr. Tinker 
cursed the spider, the horseshoe and the 
black cat he had trusted to his undoing. 
Even the fact that he had been promised 
money in his coffee gave him no comfort. 
He could almost have spanked Pearly for 
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Mr. Tinker’s Conscience: 


being so tender-hearted, for he was by 
nature a wolf and had small patience with 
philanthropists. 


The morning following his acceptance of 
the case of Willie MacCafferty, Tiberius 
Tinker wired the district attorney of Chico 
county, informing the latter that he had 
been retained to defend one MacCafferty, 
charged with cattle stealing. He desired 
to be informed how soon the district. attor- 
ney planned to go to trial with the case. 

An hour later he received a reply, stating 
that Willie’s case was the only one on the 
Superior Court calendar and that Mr. 
Tinker might proceed as soon as he was 
ready; to which Tinker replied that Speed 
was his middle name and suggested the 
tenth day of October. To this the Chico 
county prosecutor agreed, which naturally 
closed the matter for one week, in so far as 
Tiberius Tinker was concerned. 

On the morning of the eighth Tinker 
walked into the office of Sheriff Burt of 
Chico ‘county, introduced himself and 
stated his errand; whereupon the sheriff 
sent for a trusty, who led Tinker through 
the county jail to the room set apart for 
attorneys desirous of communicating with 
their clients. At the trusty’s invitation 
Mr. Tinker seated himself, and in a few 
minutes young MacCafferty, guided by the 
trusty, entered the room. When they 
were alone Tiberius Tinker glared at Willie 
and said severely: 

“Well, Willie, you worthless young scala- 
wag, how about it?” 

Willie shrugged. “It’s up to you, Mr. 
Tinker,” he replied brazenly. 

“That,” said Tiberius Tinker, “is where 
you and I disagree, Willie. It’s up to you.” 

“T didn’t steal no cattle,” Willie growled 
surlily. 

“Certainly youdidn’t, Willie. You merely 
appropriated them. Come now, you young 
scoundrel. Out with it. I’m here, for your 
mother’s sake, to save you, although I 
know you’re not worth it. Don’t lie to me. 
If you do, it’s the pen for you for the next 
ten years. Now then! Come across.” 

For the mere sake of appearances Willie 
made a feeble bluff at protesting his inno- 
cence, but Tinker’s attack was too assured, 
too swift, and presently the culprit com- 
menced to sniffle. Immediately Tinker 
redoubled his abuse, and when the process 
of subjection was complete, Willie com- 
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menced at the beginning and told every- 
thing. 

To Tiberius Tinker’s way of thinking, 
Willie’s case was far from being a forlorn 
one. The evidence against him, while 
deadly, was purely circumstantial—and 
while many men have been hanged on cir- 
cumstantial evidence, no man defended by 
Tiberius Tinker under such circumstances 
had ever felt the heavy hand of the law 
upon him. Tinker believed that two and 
two added make four. For the same reason 
he believed that no man could or should be 
convicted on straight circumstantial evi- 
dence; that the least such a man had a 
right to expect was.a disagreement, pro- 
vided ordinary care had been exercised in 
impaneling the jury! 

After half an hour of expert cross-ques- 
tioning Tiberius Tinker thought he saw 
the light and resolved on his plan of cam- 
paign to save the worthless son of the Widow 
MacCafferty. He must purchase for Willie 
an alibi without a flaw in it; and long ex- 
perience had taught Mr. Tinker that while 
one alibi witness is a fine thing, two alibi 
witnesses are twice as fine. Also experience 
had taught him that when he framed an 
alibi himself any gentleman of sporting pro- 
clivities might take the short end of a 
modest bet that opposing counsel would not 
pick a hole in it! He turned to Willie. 

“How long have you been knocking 
around Chico county, Willie?” he asked. 

“About four months.” 

“Long enough for a crook like you to 
find his own level. Can you recommend two 
dependable gentlemen to alibi you? We'll 
want men who will, for a monetary consid- 
eration, swear to anything I tell them—and 
stick to it. You are accused specifically of 
stealing three steers from a small farmer 
near Bella Vista on Sunday afternoon. 
You drove them into Chico City that night 
and sold them to a butcher, who slaughtered 
them and cut the brand out of the hides. 
Both you and the butcher have been under 
suspicion for a long time. You had three 
accomplices. A rancher for whom you 
once worked states that he passed you and 
your pals on the county road Sunday night. 
You were driving three head of cattle. It 
was dark. He could not see you, but he 
heard you speaking and he states he will 
swear he recognized your voice. We must 
overcome the evidence of this reputable 
witness and your own record for past 
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performances. The only way to do this is to 
get two men to swear that they met you 
and conversed with you forty miles from 
the place you stole these cattle and at an 
hour which would have rendered it impos- 
sible for you to have been in both places 
within a certain prescribed lapse of time, 
unless some kind friend thoughtfully pro- 
vided you with an aeroplane or a motor- 
car—and the principal witness against you 
says you were on horseback. You say you 
were camped in the hills back of Bella Vista 
Saturday night and all day Sunday and 
that not a soul saw you? Are you certain 
of that?” 

Willie was absolutely certain. Moreover 
he volunteered the information that one 
Lon Matthewson and one Curly Schultz, 
saloonkeeper and tin-horn gambler respec- 
tively, of Chico City, had gone quail shoot- 
ing over in the Huasna creek country, fully 
thirty miles from Bella Vista, a few days 
prior to the date of the commission of 
his indiscretion. Since coming to Chico 
county Willie had been contributing to the 
support of both these men; he believed that 
if the price was right they might be induced 
to do the decent thing, and testify to an alibi. 

“What makes you think so?” Tinker de- 
manded. 

“Well, Lon, he called at the jail to see me 
the day before yesterday and made the 
proposition himself. He said Curly would 
stand in and swear to the same thing, only 
they’d each have to have two hundred and 
fifty dollars—an’ I didn’t have no five hun- 
dred dollars to pay ’em—” 

“So you wrote your mother you needed 
five hundred dollars for your defense, eh, 
you blackguard!” Tinker roared. “Where 
may this Lon Matthewson be found?” 

Willie supplied this information and an 
hour later Tiberius Tinker walked into the 
Eagle saloon and found Mr. Matthewson 
on duty behind the bar. The place was de- 
serted, and Tinker, after one swift apprais- 
ing glance at Lon Matthewson, came to the 
conclusion that here was a man who would 
do business. Consequently he wasted no 
time sparring, but bluntly presented his 
proposition and asked Lon Matthewson if 
two hundred and fifty dollars would be 
enough money. 

“Tell me the story again,” Mr. Matthew- 
son requested politely and Tinker obliged. 

“Tt sounds airtight, and I don’t mind 
goin’ out o’ my way a little to help the young 
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feller out,’’ Lon Matthewson declared when 
Tinker had finished, “but the fact o’ the 
matter is we gotter take into consideration 
the risk attached. I'll be frank with you, 
old settler. I’m afraid two fifty ain’t enough 
money.” 

“Well, it isn’t my cash, brother,” Tinker 
lied nonchalantly, “‘so I won’t haggle with 
you. All the same, there’s a limit to the 
amount of money I’m empowered to spend. 
Name your ultimate figure and let’s get the 
matter over with.” 

“Five hundred,” said Lon Matthewson, 
his cold, piggy eyes appraising his visitor 
craftily. 

“You’ve named the limit. Five hundred 
goes. How about Curly Schultz? Will he 
stand without hitching?” 

“Surest thing you know. I’ll sound him 
out when he drops in tonight, and if he’s 
agreeable I'll tip you off. But I think he’ll 
be glad to earn a piece o’ money like this, 
an’ no questions asked.” 

“Same figure to Curly,” Mr. Tinker de- 
clared. “T’ll deliver the money the night 
before the trial. That’s fair, isn’t it?” 

“Certainly. But ain’t you takin’ chances 
we'll double-cross you?”’ Matthewson asked 
jocularly. 

“T never take chances, my friend,”’ Tinker 
answered seriously. “I'll give you the 
money the day before, in order that you 
may examine it for marks, and hide it until 
everything has quieted down and this case 
is forgotten. Do not, under any circum- 
stances, bank the money. It might arouse 
suspicion, and in a small town like this 
everybody knows the other fellow’s busi- 
ness. And, of course, if after that, you 
double-crossed me—well, I do not think 
you’d get a great deal of enjoyment out of 
the money. Something might happen to 
you.” 

Leaving Lon Matthewson to ponder this, 
and later to arrange with Curly Schultz, 
Mr. Tinker, having, for the first time in 
many years, committed the crime of suborn- 
ing perjury, went up town to a livery stable, 
engaged a horse and buggy and drove four- 
teen miles into the country to a ramshackle 
ranch. He tied his horse in the corral and 
approached a man he had observed in the 
doorway of an outbuilding, mending a 
saddle. 

“Good afternoon,” he said pleasantly. 
he you happen to be Mr. Bob Harring- 
ton?” 





When Willie’s subjugation was complete he commenced at the beginning and told Tinker everything 


The man nodded, but did not speak. 
Plainly he was suspicious of Tiberius Tinker. 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Harrington,” 
Tinker went on, briskly. ‘My name is 
Tinker. I’m a lawyer sent up to Chico 
City to defend your friend and late accom- 
plice in the gentle art of cattle stealing— 
Mr. William MacCafferty. I had a long 
talk with my client this morning and he 
informs me that you, Bill Cates and Long 
Tommy Rock were formerly associated in 
business together.” 


“T don’t know what you’re talking about,” 
snarled Bob Harrington, and made a swift 
suggestive movement to his hip pocket. 

“No necessity for shooting,” Tinker pro- 
tested earnestly. ‘I haven’t come to arrest 
you or get you into this mix-up at all. I’m 
here merely to discuss a matter in which 
you have a vital interest.” 

“What do you want?” the vig de- 
manded. 

“Three hundred and thirty-three dollars 
and thirty-three cents. Not a cent more 
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and not a cent less. MacCafferty hasn’t 
any money to pay me for defending him, 
and believe me, friend, I never work for 
nothing. MacCafferty is in jail while you 
and Cates and Rock are at large and, from 
all I can learn, not even under suspicion. 
So it’s up to you three to provide my fee. 
The least I ever accept for handling a case 
like this is one thousand dollars and you 
have two days in which to dig up your pro 
rata.” 

Bill Harrington shook his head. “Nothin’ 
doin’,”’ he replied briefly. 

“You are misinformed, Mr. Harrington. 
To your monosyllabic reply of ‘nothin’ 
doin’, I affix the phrase ‘not yet—but soon.’ 
Permit me to eiucidate. Young MacCaf- 
ferty is not disposed to turn stool-pigeon 
and drag you boys into this mess just be- 
cause he’s been unlucky himself. He’ll 
stick by you if you stick by him. He ex- 
pects help—and the only help you can give 
him is to foot the .expenses of his trial in 
return for his silence. If my fee is paid in 
advance I'll clear him. If it isn’t paid— 
well, I’ll about clear him anyhow. He will 
turn state’s evidence and he may receive a 
light sentence of six months in the county 
jail, but you and Bill Cates and Long 
Tommy Rock will spend the next ten years 
of your lives in the Big House. How does 
the prospect strike you?” 

Tinker could see that it struck Mr. Har- 
rington hard. The man paled and a look 
of fright crept into his eyes. Tinker picked 
up a chip and commenced to whittle, while 
awaiting the fellow’s answer. Finally it 
came. 

“T haven’t got three hundred dollars.” 

“Three hundred thirty-three dollars and 
thirty-three cents,” Tinker corrected. “Get 
it—and deliver it to me in my room at the 
Mansion House in Chico City before nine 
o’clock on the morning of the roth. It’s far 
cheaper to meet my terms than it would be 
to attempt to leave the country. There’s 
always the strong chance of recapture and 
conviction. Now you saddle up and call on 
Bill Cates and Long Tommy Rock: and 
settle this thing among yourselves. Here’s 
my card. Get busy, Robert. Time, tide 
and Tinker wait for no man.” 

He left Harrington staring after him 
owlishly, while he untied his horse and drove 
back to Chico City. That night he com- 
pleted his arrangements with Curly Schultz 
and carefully rehearsed both in their story 
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of having met MacCafferty camped on the 
Huasna at four o’clock Sunday afternoon, 
at which hour he was charged with being 
thirty miles distant, raiding a pasture. 
He. obtained the names of witnesses to 
prove the presence of both Matthewson 
and :Schultz on the Huasna on the date 
claimed and in various ways perfected his 
alibi, although he was not so foolish as to 
expect the jury to place a great deal of 
credence in the testimony of the unsavory 
rascals he had employed. He was con- 
cerned merely with the task of establishing 
a reasonable doubt in the minds of a few of 
the j ,.in which event he believed 
Willie MacCafferty would get the benefit 
of that doubt. 

The following morning Tinker spent re- 
hearsing Willie MacCafferty in his part. 
In the afternoon he went quail hunting with 
the sheriff and in the evening he played 
Kelly pool at the Elks Club. When he re- 
turned to his hotel the clerk handed him a 
letter which, when opened in his room a few 
minutes later, revealed two five hundred 
dollar bills! Messrs. Harrington, Cates 
and Rock had seen the light, and Tiberius 
Tinker had once more demonstrated his art 
and his right to the title of King of The 
Shysters, earned in his ambulance chasing 
days. Hismottowas: ‘No Philanthropy,” 
and Pearly and the MacCaffertys to thecon- 
trary notwithstanding, he declined to work 
for nothing, even in the face of the apparent. 
prospect of receiving nothing but a “Thank 
you” for his efforts in this particular case. 
He grinned happily as he turned out the 
light and sprang into bed, for he had no 
fear of what the morrow would bring forth. 


The case of The People vs. William Mac- 
Cafferty, charge grand larceny, was called 
at nine o’clock the following morning. The 
citizens drawn on the venire for examina- 
tion as jurors were all present and the task 
of selecting a jury was over by two o’clock. 
The district attorney consumed half an 
hour in his epening statement and Tiberius 
Tinker consumed less than ten seconds in 
his. He merely rose, bowed first to the 
judge, then to opposing counsel and lastly 
to the gentlemen of the jury, and said in his 
deep, professional tones: 

“Your Honor, Mr. District Attorney, 
Gentlemen of the Jury: We shal prove 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that the 
prisoner at the bar is not guilty. I shall not 





“Well, it isn’t. my cash, 
brother,” Tinker lied 
nonchalantly, “‘so I 
won't haggle with you” 


insult your obvious intelligence by asking 
of you a fair trial. I know I shall get it. 
Thank you.” 

He smiled upon them his peculiarly win- 
ning smile and sat down, and one juror with 
a sense of humor winked cautiously at him. 

The trial proceeded. One by one the dis- 
trict attorney put his witnesses on the stand, 
and as he finished with direct examination 
and turned them over to Tiberius Tinker 
for cross-examination, Mr. Tinker would 


bow and say: “With Your Honor’s per- 
mission and that of the district attorney, I 
should like to reserve my cross-examination 
until tomorrow morning. It is obvious 
that we cannot expect to finish with this 
case today, but I shall expedite my cross- 
examination tomorrow and endeavor to 
rest my case before nightfall.” 

Both the judge and the district attorney 
were kind, neighborly men, free from legal 
guile. The fact that Tinker had not made 
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an impassioned opening address, in con- 
formity with the traditions of the law, had 
inspired both with a doubt as to his ability. 
Indeed the district attorney, who was young 
and lacked experience, held Tinker rather 
cheap. It seemed to him that in requesting 
the privilege of cross-examining the state’s 
witnesses the following day, Mr. Tinker 
was exhibiting the caution of inexperience. 
It was a crafty move on the latter’s part to 
have the transcript of the first day’s testi- 
mony before him before he proceeded with 
his cross-examination, and the district 
attorney, recognizing this guile, read in it 
a sign of weakness on the part of Tinker 
and was magnanimous enough to extend 
all the courtesies in his power to a visiting 
brother! 

The fact of the matter was that Tinker, 
for all his audacity, would never have dared 
to suggest such a course in a city court. 
However, he realized that this usurpation 
of the time of the witnesses would not, in 
Chico City, be looked upon as ungenerous, 
for every witness was bound to remain in 
court anyhow, out of mere idle curiosity, 
until the completion of the trial. More- 
over, Tinker knew that on the morrow the 
memory of the state’s witnesses as to what 
they had testified the day previous might 
be a trifle hazy; and thus he would be en- 
abled, with greater ease, to harry them, to 
bully them, to infuriate them and cause them 
to make statements they should not make. 
For Mr. Tinker planned to create amuse- 
ment for the jury by heckling each witness, 
by ridiculing the case to death and by mak- 
ing a particularly pitiful monkey out of the 
youthful district attorney. He had done 
such things before and he had no doubt of 
his ability to do them again. 

When court adjourned the district attor- 
ney’s case loomed up in all the pristine 
glory of a harvest moon. But Tiberius 
Tinker was not worried. He strolled down 
to the Eagle saloon and presented Lon 
Matthewson and Curly Schultz each with a 
five hundred dollar bill and calmly awaited 
whatever of good or ill the morrow might 
bring forth. 

Tinker’s cross-examination of the state’s 
witnesses the following day was fully up to 
his own expectations. As he planned, he 
succeeded in confusing two witnesses and 
making them appear to be uncertain of the 
accuracy of statements they had made the 
day previous. Also he craftily induced 
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them to make other statements they had 
never remotely contemplated making, and, 
when finally excused from the witness stand, 
wondered why they had made them! Of 
the farmer who declared he had recognized 
Willie MacCafferty’s voice on the night the 
crime had béen committed, Tinker made a 
sorry spectacle. Then he placed Willie 
MacCafferty on the stand and had him tell 
his story, after which he followed with his 
two purchased witnesses and rested his 
case. 

In his cross-examination of Willie and 
the two witnesses for the defense, the young 
district attorney made no progress. Tibe- 
rius Tinker had been careful to devil the 
poor fellow into a rage by employing all of 
the diabolical means for which he was 
famous. He had caused the jury to snicker 
at the district attorney’s expense; even His 
Honor had been forced once to wipe away a 
guilty smile and then rap loudly for order. 
And since it is obvious that no man out of 
temper can think clearly, it was not a matter 
of surprise to the Fix-it Specialist when the 
district attorney rested the case for the 
state without having cast the slightest 
doubt upon the perjured testimony of 
Messrs. Matthewson and Schultz. The 
judge charged the jury briefly and they re- 
tired to deliberate. 

As Mr. Tinker went by the window of the 
jury room on his way to dinner at the Man- 
sion House the sounds of wordy war reached 
him. A didactic, belligerent voice was de- 
manding that the prisoner be given the 
benefit of the doubt; whereat Tinker smiled, 
for a statement like that was music to his 
ears. 

About eight o’clock the jury returned to 
the courtroom to receive further instruc- 
tions from the judge, and at midnight they 
sent word of their apparent inability to) 
reach a verdict; whereupon the judge or- 
dered them to deliberate another hour. At 
one o’clock therefore, they returned to the 
courtroom, where the clerk polled them and 
discovered that eight were for conviction 
and four for acquittal. The foreman re- 
ported a hopeless deadlock. 

Tiberius Tinker stepped over to the sleepy 
young district attorney. “You can’t con- 
vict this boy,” he said seriously. ‘The 
best you’ll ever get out of this case is a 
drawn verdict, old man. I don’t think any- 
one will criticize you if you suggest to His 
Honor that the case be dismissed; that you 











“Your Honor, Mr. District Attorney, Gentlemen of the Jury: We shall prove beyond the shadow ofa 
doubt that the prisoner at the bar is not guilty” 
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despair of procuring sufficient evidence to 
convict. If you'll do that I’ll pay for the 
three stolen steers and see that this boy gets 
out of Chico county and stays out. I don’t 
admit for a moment that he’s guilty, but, 
well, anything to escape the notoriety, you 
know. The boy is young and this will be a 
stern lesson to him. Have a heart.” 

“I believe you’re right,” the district 
attorney answered. “It does seem like 
putting the county to useless expense, al- 
though he’s as guilty as he can be and you 
know it. However, I’ll make the motion,” 
and he did. The truth of the matter was 
he shrank from another legal tilt with the 
Fix-it Specialist. He was a candidate for 
reélection at the coming election and it 
would not do to have his weaknesses as a 
public prosecutor exposed to undue public- 
ity. Moreover, Tinker would demand an 
immediate retrial—and that would con- 
sume valuable time which otherwise might 
be devoted to campaigning. 

The judge concurring for much the same 
reasons, dismissed the case forthwith, and 
Willie MacCafferty walked from the court- 
room a free man. 

After a hard day and night, Tiberius 
Tinker slept soundly. He was awakened 
about ten o’clock by a telephone call from 
the sheriff, who explained that he was 


speaking on behalf of two prisoners, Messrs. _ 


Lon Matthewson and Curly Schultz, both 
of whom had been arrested on a charge of 
perjury and were clamoring for Mr. Tinker 
to come to the county jail and confer with 
them. 

“Tell them I’ll be over as soon as I can 
dress and breakfast,” Tinker informed the 
sheriff, and hung up. Then he sat down on 
the edge of the bed and laughed. “This 
life! This life!’ he chuckled. “I haven’t 
had so much fun since I abandoned criminal 
practice.” 

He dressed and breakfasted hurriedly 
and went over to the county jail, where he 
discovered his two perjurors very white of 
face and ill at ease. 

“What’s up, boys?” he demanded, assum- 
ing an air of the utmost anxiety. “Has one 
of you been drinking and shooting off his 
mouth? What’s the meaning of this arrest? 
Who swore out the warrant? Out with it. 
Quick!” and he snapped his fingers. 

“He’s a stranger to us,” they both pro- 
tested. “Never heard of him before. But 
he must have the goods on us. He’s charged 
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us with testifying falsely at the MacCaf- 
ferty trial yesterday.” 

Tiberius Tinker permitted a look of relief 
to flit across his countenance. “Oh,” he 
said, and smiled. “I see it all now. Don’t 
worry, boys. I'll clear you of this. They 
haven’t got anything on you. They can 
suspect all they please but that will never 
convince a jury. This may be just a little 
flyer on the part of the district attorney. 
He wouldn’t dare swear out the warrant 
himself for fear you’d sue him later for 
false imprisonment, so he perhaps employed 
a stranger to doit. It’s a bluff to scare you 
two boys into saying something, so he can 
land me high and dry. You stand pat and 
Pll get out of this right away, never fear. 
What’s the bail?” 

“Five thousand dollars bonds or twenty- 
five hundred cash in each case,’ Lon 
Matthewson replied mournfully. “I dunno 
how me’n Curly’s goin’ to raise it, an’ I. 
don’t feel like settin’ in this jail a month or 
two before I come to trial. Tinker, I think 
it’s up to you to go to the bat for us. We 
helped you out of a tight fix; now by George 
you gotter help us.” 

“You don’t have to remind me when it’s 
my turn to play,” Tinker snapped. “I 
guess I know. I’m in this thing as deep— 
in fact deeper than you two, and it’s up to 
all three of us to help each other. I can’t 
put up bonds because I’m a stranger in this 
county and do not own property here, but 
I can dig up four thousand cash if you two 
will dig up the other thousand. Say the 
word and I'll telegraph for the money right 
away. In the meantime I’ll scout around 
and see just how much the district attorney 
knows. If he has the goods on us—” here 
Mr. Tinker paused and shrugged eloquently 
— “while I’d hate to kick away four thou- 
sand iron men, I guess it would be up to 
you boys to jump your bail,” he added with 
a sickly grin. 

“Wire for the money,” Curly Schultz 
pleaded; “me an’ Lon’ll put up our share 
outer what you paid us yesterday. We got 
it hid out.” 

Tinker raised his hand. “Don’t tell me 
where it is. I’ll bail you out first, Lon, and 
then you go and get the money. Then 
when you hand it over to me, I’ll bail 
Curly out.” 

“Get busy,” pleaded Matthewson. “We 
can’t get outer this too soon to suit us.” 

Mr. Tinker hastened away to the barroom 
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Mr. Tinker’s Conscience: Peter B. Kyne 


of the Mansion House, where he met a 
friend. 

“Well, Tib,” said this friend, “I followed 
instructions and they’re in the coop.” 

Tinker pulled out his watch. “I have 
about two hours to fool away,” he said. 
“T’l| shoot youa couple of games of billiards 
before your train leaves. You’d better get 
back to town on the first train and leave me 
to settle this little comedy.” 

So Mr. Tinker played billiards and later 
saw his friend off on the train. From the 
depot he strolled over to the courthouse and 
delivered to the bond and warrant clerk 
in the district attorney’s office the sum of 
twenty-five hundred dollars, receiving in 
exchange an order for the release from the 
county jail of Alonzo Matthewson. This 
order Sheriff Burt promptly obeyed and 
Tiberius Tinker accompanied the pleased 
Matthewson to a barn in the rear of the 
Eagle saloon, where the latter burrowed 
into an oat-bin and brought forth an 
envelope containing two five hundred 
dollar bills. 

“Tt changed Curly’s for him,” he ex- 
plained, as he handed both bills over to 
Tinker. “Get busy an’ bail him out. He’s 
German an’ if he’s left alone too long he 
might get excited an’ say somethin’ he 
shouldn’t.” 

“Far be it from me to permit Curly to 
spill the beans,” Tinker answered, as he 
tucked the money in his vest pocket and 
started out on his second pilgrimage to 
the city hall. ‘Meet Curly and me up at 
the Mansion House bar in about half an 
hour and we'll plan what’s to be done.” 

In accordance with Mr. Tinker’s parting 
instructions, therefore, Lon Matthewson 
joined Curly and Tinker at the Mansion 
House bar half an hour later. The Fix-it 
Specialist had just finished purchasing a 
drink when Sheriff Burt walked into the 
room and sat down with a number of his 
constituents for a morning game of solo. 
Tinker called him over to the bar. 

“Sheriff,” he said, “you are, of course, 
aware that this morning I bailed our friends 
here, Lon and Curly, out of your hotel.” 

The sheriff nodded. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I 
guess you did. You presented the order 
for their release, at any rate.” 

“Quite true, sheriff. In a moment of 
indiscretion and puling sentimentality I 
did—and I’m sorry for it now. Sheriff 
Burt, I have reason to believe that these 
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two men, Alonzo Matthewson and Curly 
Schultz, contemplate leaving the jurisdic- 
tion of the court at the very first oppor- 
tunity that may present itself. In other 
words, I am convinced that they are not 
above jumping their bail, and accordingly, 
as their bondsman, I surrender them to 
you and desire that you take them into 
custody at once.” 

The sheriff turned to the astounded cul- 
prits. 

“You heard what he said, boys,” he 
announced, almost sadly. “He’s acting 
clear within his constitutional rights an’ 
there ain’t nothin’ for me to do ’ceptin’ to 
oblige him. I’m sorry, boys, but I guess 
I'll have to ask you to come along with me. 
This thing hurts me as much as it does you, 
and if you don’t make no fuss I’ll let you 
walk down to the jail quiet-like.” 

He linked an arm of each stunned rascal 
in his and led them away. Both looked 
back at Mr. Tinker as they disappeared 
through the door; the lips of both twisted 
to frame a silent curse, for at last they had 
seen the light, even as Tiberius Tinker knew 
they would. And they were going quietly 
with the sheriff—also as he knew they 
would—for they stood between the devil 
and the deep sea ana silence was the better 
part of valor. 

Before he left Chicc City that afternoon 
Tiberius Tinker received from the sheriff 
a receipt for the bodies of Alonzo Matthew- 
son and Curly Schultz, the sheriff tele- 
phoned to the bond and warrant clerk that 
the prisoners had been surrendered by their 
bondsman, and Tinker in turn surrendered 
his receipt for the five thousand dollars 
bail money and was given back the cash. 
He returned to the hotel, packed his bag 
and on his way to the depot dropped in at 
Sheriff Burt’s hostelry to see Lon and Curly. 
He found them occupying the same cell. 
They were consumed with rage and re- 
minded Mr. Tinker vaguely of a pair of 
caged bob-cats. He conversed with them 
through the cell door. 

“Tinker,” growled Lon Matthewson, 
“what’s the meanin’ o’ this play?” 

“Haven’t you tumbled yet?” Tinker 
answered. ‘How dense you are, Alonzo!” 

“T don’t make this thing at all,” Curly 
Schultz protested. ‘Looks to me like the 
double-cross.”’ 

“Right-o, Curly. It is. You two crooks 
went to Willie MacCafferty and offered to 
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sell him an alibi for two hundred and fifty 
dollars each. When I went to you like a 
gentleman and stated my willingness to do 
business, you knew you had me—so you 
doubled the tariff. I paid the price. I 
had to, but let me tell you, boys, no man 
can swindle me and get away with it. If 
you boys had played the game with me like 
honest men, I would have paid you two 
hundred and fifty each, which was all the 
job was worth—too much, in fact—and 
gone my way in peace. As matters stand, 
you rubbed my fur the wrong way and I 
decided to teach you both a trick or two 
worth knowing; so I had a friend come to 
Chico City and swear to a warrant for your 
arrest on a charge of perjury, because I knew 
you’d send for me to save you. Well, I’ve 
played fair with you, haven’t I? I said I’d 
pay you five hundred dollars each for your 
testimony, and I paid it. When you were 
arrested I said I’d bail you out of jail— 
and I did that too. As an attorney I heark- 
ened to your plea for help, and promised 
to get you out of this scrape; hence, as your 
attorney I expect a fee. Also I am not so 
foolish as to serve you and Curly unless 
paid in advance, and my fee is one thousand 
dollars. I have collected it, and now, just 
to show you how much of a sport I am, I’m 
going to clear you out of that charge of 
perjury. If I do not, I’ll give you back the 
thousand dollars. That’s fair, isn’t it?” 

They glared at him but said nothing. 
There are occasions in this life of ours when 
one is too full for utterance. Mr. Tinker, 
realizing this, proceeded to bridge the 
silence. 

“Tomorrow morning,” he went on, “you 
boys will have your preliminary examination 
in the police court, or, as they call it in 
Chico City, the justice court, and I have 
taken pains to insure that the complaining 
witness will not be present when the case 
is called. Now, a word of advice here. It 
will not be necessary for either of you to 
engage a lawyer to defend you. When the 
complaining witness is called and fails to 
appear, one or the other of you has merely 
to arise and say: ‘Your Honor, I move 
the dismissal of this case because of lack 
of evidence and the absence of the complain- 
ing witness,’ and the judge will, after wait- 
ing a reasonable period, dismiss the case, 
whereupon you boys can return to your 
neglected business. I thank you most 
sincerely for the time and courtesy extended 
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my client, but you’ll have to be satisfied 
with my simple thanks until you’re better 
paid. Five hundred dollars is too much 
money for fellows like you two. It might 
turn your heads. You might dissipate it in 
drinking and gambling; so for your sake 
I’m going to keep it. Also let this experi- 
ence be a lesson to you. As your attorney 
I want to impress upon you the fact that 
it never pays any man to break the lav. 
It’s a double-edged sword and cuts both 
ways. Good-by, good luck and Heaven 
bless you.” 

As he swung out of the jail corridor, Mr. 
Tinker hummed gaily: 


I’m on my way 
To Man-da-lay— 


Still Lon Matthewson and Curly Schultz 
said nothing. They had nothing to say. 
From whichever angle they viewed the 
situation, silence—deep, impenetrable, al- 
solute silence—appeared to be _ golden. 
When at length they had recovered their 
wits and decided to compromise by hurling 
maledictions after Mr. Tinker, that Dick 
Turpin of the law had disappeared from 
their ken forever. 


That night when Mr. Tinker reached 
home, Pearly, all excitement, met him at 
the door. 

“What luck, dearie?”’ she queried as she 
kissed him. 

“Why, the pickings weren’t at all poor, 
sweetheart,” he answered. ‘Everything 
turned out very well, indeed. I managed 
to clear Willie, but it required some work. 
And I did manage to grab a fee—for the 
sake of my self-respect! It seems Willie 
had three accomplices, and after he told 
me who they were, I called on them and 
made them foot the bill. But the thought 
of Willie coming home and grafting off 
Mrs. MacCafferty worried me. I knew you 
couldn’t give her back that five hundred 
dollars she raised on the mortgage until 
Willie was disposed of—so I disposed of 
him—happily, at a profit.” 

“Howe” Pearly queried. They had 
reached the library by this time, and Pearly 
was helping her husband into his smoking 
jacket and slippers. He sank into a chair 
and held his hands out toward the grate 
fire, the while he smiled humorously. 

“Well, you see, Pearly,” he began, “that 
boy Willie was as guilty as could be, and 
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Mr. Tinker’s Conscience: 


for the sake of Society he had to be punished. 
Fortunately for my purposes our paternal 
government provides a reward of fifty 
dollars for the apprehension of deserters 
from the army and navy—so I betrayed 
Willie to the sheriff, and we’re going to 
split the reward, fifty-fifty. That, together 
with the sum of thirty-four dollars and ten 
cents which Willie had in his possession at 
the time of his arrest, and for which he gave 
me an order on the property clerk, aggre- 
gated a sum which covered exactly the 
incidental expense to which I have been 
put in this case. So I shall not find it 
necessary to make any deduction from your 
allowance after all.” 

“Thank you, dear,” she replied, “that’s 
sweet of you. And by the way, Tib, speak- 
ing of my allowance, you always give me a 
thousand for Christmas, you know.” 

“T see no reason why I should discontinue 
that practice,” he said smilingly. 

“T didn’t mean that, dear. I want to 
know if I may have my Christmas allow- 
ance tomorrow morning.” 

“Certainly. But why? Who thinks of 
Christmas in the middle of October?” 

She came close to him and put her arm 
around his neck. “We just simply have ts 
have one philanthropist in the family, 
dear,” she answered. “I want to give my 
Christmas to the starving Belgian war vic- 
tims.” 

He glanced up at her—and now, for the 
first time he remembered that he had fallen 
from his high resolve, made to himself the 
day he had married Pearly, that come what 
might, he would be worthy of her. Of a 
sudden he was consumed with shame for 
his slip from virtue up in Chico City. No 
longer did his exploit appear to him as a 
mere move in a fascinating game he loved to 
play. Instead he saw himself as others 
would have seen him had he permitted him- 
self to be discovered, and a great shame 
overcame him. He called himself a miser- 
able shyster and hated himself immediately. 
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For nearly a minute he gazed into the 
fireplace, and Pearly, a little hurt at his 
apparent lack of ready acquiescence in her 
sacrifice, forbore to press her point. Pres- 
ently, however, Tinker roused himself and 
smiled at her sheepishly. 

“You make me feel ashamed of myself, 
Pearly,” he said. “You’re so good and kind 
and thoughtful of other people’s happi- 
ness..”’ 

He rose, walked to his desk and wrote 
her a check for a thousand dollars. 

“Oh, Tib, you’re a darling,” she cried, 
and started for him, but he fended her 
away for a moment. 

“T’m not,” he answered. “I’m a crook. 
But for all that, I’m hanged if I don’t 
climb aboard this Belgian relief business 
myself. Pearly Tinker, I’m going to match 
you dollar for dollar. I have a little piece 
of filthy lucre I’m itching to get rid of,” 
and he handed Pearly two five-hundred- 
dollar bills! 

“Tt’s conscience money,” he added; “‘you 
mustn’t look so surprised. I’ve just kicked 
my motto to pieces, that’s all. I did a little 
back-sliding act while I was away, Pearly. 
I rooked that thousand out of a quintet of 
crooks and it’s hardly clean money, so 
let’s purify it by donating it to a clean 
cause.” 

He sighed. “By jingo, Pearly,” he went 
on, “I’m glad to be home again. I’ve been 
assov.ating with a bunch of crooks ever 
since I’ve been away. I’m all worn out.” 

Having received his due reward from 
Pearly he sat for a long time without 
speaking. Suddenly he started and a 
look of extreme annoyance swept over his 
face. 

‘Well, Iam a sucker,” he blurted out. “TI 
forgot to pay for those steers—and they’re 
worth forty dollars a head. Whichever way 
the cat jumps now I’m stung to the hilt.” 

He wagged his head wearily. He was 
realizing that it never pays anybody to 
break the law! 


























THE SLEEP OF BIRDS 


By GEORGE STERLING 


Where canyon-waters dimly fall or creep, 
Where fields are still, or down the mournful coast, 
They cease from singing, and above their sleep 
Wheel the wild moon and half the starry host. 


Linnet and gull, the dove and fluting thrush, 
Are silent in the reaccepted dark; 

The patient eagles drowse within the hush, 
And evening grasses hide the dreamless lark. 


Surely the night seems long, the morrow far, 
Until the eternal fountains foam anew, 
And mad with day they see the morning star 


Linger in light, ere splendors touch the dew. 


Ere men had faith, theirs were the bonds of trust 
Between their weakness and a Power withdrawn 

The wind of wings, the midnight talon-thrust— 
Knowing of these they slumber till the dawn! 


But we how often, fugitives of care, 
Awaken when the night is loud or dumb, 
And see the solemn altars of despair, 
And dread the dark, and dread the day to come! 
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How Landscape Architects at California's Two Exhibitions Have 
Kept Pace With Planners of Palaces, Designers of 
Sculpture and Wizards of Illumination 
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By ARTHUR Z. BRADLEY 


OTH of the California expositions 
B have opened in the depth of winter. 
At San Diego, on New Year’s Eve, 

the pressure of the Presidential finger at 
Washington let loose upon the Californian 
midnight a flood of light and noise that 
proclaimed the advent of a year devoted 
to the Panama-California Exposition. Cele- 
brants of the event wore no overcoats; the 
tones of the open-air organ floated upward 
toward a cloudless moonlit sky; the air was 
sweet with the breath of blossoming acacias 
and orange trees. At San Francisco, Feb- 
ruary 20th, just before noon, a sudden rain 
brought into instantaneous bloom thou- 
sands of umbrellas, black toadstools in a 
giant’s garden that withered and vanished 
when on the stroke of noon the warm sun 
burst upon waving banners and _ flashing 
fountains, just then released for almost a 
year of activity by a second pressure of the 
President’s finger and a spoken greeting 
from three thousand miles away. Like 
scenes in an old-time ‘‘Grand Transforma- 
tion” masses of snowy cumuli drew apart; 
and against the clear blue of the Californian 
sky the Tower of Jewels flashed in the 
sunlight like vertical beds of flowers 
drenched with dew. At its foot the South 
Gardens spread out a golden carpet of 
yellow pansies, from whose petals the 
recent raindrops flashed back their chal- 
lenge to the radiant tower; beds of blue 
Data for this article secured from John McLaren (the 


pansies mirrored the sky; clusters of white 
callas flecked the edges of the great La- 
goon. In the gardens of both expositions, 
visitors sat in the shade of palms and ever- 
greens, which apparently had grown over- 
night, beside walls screened by blossoming 
vines and shrubs, surrounded by lawns and 
beds of flowers in bloom. 

All these vistas, to eyes that saw the 
ground little more than two years ago, are 
apparently the work of magic. Gardens 
which appear to be the result of many years 
of careful culture stretch luxuriant where 
sage-brush and adobe spread at San Diego, 
sand and sea-water at San Francisco. The 
art that has wrought this illusion is no less 
notable than that which has reared dream 
palaces, decorated them with sculpture, 
illuminated them with mural paintings and 
rainbow light. 

At San Diego, the canyons and mesa of 
Balboa Park, a fourteen-hundred-acre reser- 
vation around which the city has been 
rapidly clustering since the tract was set 
aside for the uses of the future, offered 
surfaces of adobe soil, packed hard by.much 
sun and little rain and covered by cactus 
and sage-brush and chaparral with a dis- 
consolate grove of thirsty pepper-trees as 
a faint hint of what three years of exposi- 
tion gardening was to produce. With the 
first blast of dynamite, presto-change began. 
The whole surface soil was blasted to loosen 


> “father of Golden Gate Park’’), Chief of Department of 


Landscape Engineering, Panama-Pacifie International Exposition, and Frank P. Allen, 


Director of Works, Panama-California Exposition 665 


















































A little over two years ago this was the appearance of Balboa Park, a 1400 acre reserva- 

tion set aside for San Diego’s future use. The adobe hillsides were baked hard by 

constant sun and except for sage-brush and chaparral and a discouraged grove of 
pepper-trees, there was practically no foliage 





























The exposition gardeners planted dynamite as the first seed of the glory that was to come. When the surface 

had been blasted water was poured over it, and where formal gardens and lawns were to be the ground was 

plowed and harrowed. Countless acacias, eucalyptus, palms and flowering shrubs clothed the surprised hill- 
sides with an exposition garment 
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At Harbor View, San Francisco’s problem was the reverse of Sam Diego’s. Instead of 

needing toget water on the land, here was water tobe got rid of and an area of 200,000 

yards of unplantable mud must be covered eight inches deep with soil brought by 
barges from the interior valleys 



































Never again will sea-grasses thrive where the exposition gardens have appeared as though by magic. The San 

Francisco exhibit buildings really form one vast oriental palace of eight pavilions connected by huge gardens 

and facing four main avenues. The outer walls are screened by evergreens from forty to sixty feet high and 
bordered by lawns 
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an indoor exhibit as well 


lath-house, whose airy roof tempers the sun and sea-breeze. 


The chief horticultural exhibit at each exposition is out of doors, but each has 
San Diego’s Palace of Horticulture is a majestic 


A small portion 


of the building is under glass to accommodate strictly tropical plants 


the adobe; where lawns or formal gardens 
were projected, the soil was plowed and 
harrowed; water was poured over the 
ground; the place was ready for the sudden 
verdure that exposition gardeners must 
know how to produce. 

At San Francisco the problem was en- 
tirely different. San Diego needed to get 
water upon the surface of Balboa Park. 
San Francisco had not only to get water 
off the submerged surface at Harbor View 
but it had to add soil to take its place. 
First, the water was displaced by pumping, 
from the bottom of the bay, mud in which 
no sun-and-air loving plant life could 
thrive; then the reclaimed area, 200,000 
yards of muddy surface, was covered eight 
inches deep with soil brought from various 
parts of California. Geological processes 
were speeded up for the sake of the great 
year, 1915. With spade and spray, pump 
and plow, the labor of ages was imitated, 
two modern scientific Edens were created 
from the void, between the morning and the 
evening of pre-exposition days. 

The topography of the two exposition 
sites is as different as their soil conditions. 
At San Diego the visitor crosses, upon a 
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seven-arched concrete bridge, 1000 feet 
long and 136 feet high, a canyon to match. 
From this deep arroyo, gentler grooves 
reach up through its sloping side to the 
mesa where stands the charming Spanish 
city that is the Exposition. Every canyon 
slope is thickly dotted with trees and 
shrubs, most of them brightly flowering. 
Acacias of different kinds with foliage vary- 
ing all the way from the darker greens to 
the green that is almost steel gray; endless 
varieties of eucalyptus—blue gum, red 
gum, ficifolia with its feathery scarlet 
blossoms; palms of all sorts of plumage; 
these trees, in great family groups, sweep 
up the slopes toward the glistening walls of 
New Spain—a wave of shaded green that 
breaks upon the high mesa in a foam of 
brilliant floral bordering. 

At San Francisco, the Exposition stands 
upon the level strand of the bay, just inside 
the Golden Gate, faithful to the idea which 
animates it. Although two-thirds of the 
visitors to the Panama-Pacific will enter 
through the gates on the city side of the 
grounds, the Exposition has its face set 
toward the sea, in greeting to the Nations 
of the West who pass through the Isthmian 
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The wind through the Golden Gate, though laden with moisture which is a boon to 

the hardy blossoms of San Francisco gardens, chills more delicate plants. 1e Palace 

of Horticulture here asting the largest glass dome in the world—covers an area 
of over five acres, much of it steam-heated for tropical display 


Hundreds of full grown palm trees have been transplanted to the courts and plazas and avenues of the ex 
tions. These operations have been conducted on a larger scale than in any previous work of the kind. e 
palms are chiefly the Canary Island date and the California fan, with some dracaenas. Both expositions, 
Opening and closing in midwinter, have been given an evergreen setting in which the graceful palm furnishes 
the subtropical note 
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Coloring of distinctly foreign quality enters into the careful landscaping at the Cali- 

fornia expositions. At San Diego, the “Painted Desert” offers a remarkable reproduc- 

tion of the ancient landscape of the Cliff Dwellers’ aan, Gray and green tones of 

sage-brush and yucca and soft shining pink of imitation sandstone make the setting for 
the brilliant trappings of the Southwestern Indians 


With the warm air of the southe Tn city, in a setting of palms and hibiscus and tiled “‘lanais,’’ the voices of 

Hawaiian sing re delightfully in accord. Given a banana palm in the balmy moon-filled air and the rhythm 

of the ukelele while the surf of the Pacific breaks white at the foot of Point Loma, the imagination easily leaps 
the intervening leagues of sea to the Paradise of the Pacific 
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Japan, the most notice sable pape ant in the various exhibits at San F 

outdone itself in the exquisite garden which surrounds the temples and tea pav 

of its quarters among the A no ul building Stone lanterns, running brooks, bam- 

boo, iris, and, above all, the marvelous dwarfed trees, some of them very old, are blended 
with characteristic art. Japanese visitors throng this garden 


Holland will make the most, notable display in the garden of nine acres which lies to the south of the Palace 

of Horticulture and is set aside for the outdoor exhibits. Holland's exhibit is under the auspices of the National 

Board of Horticulture of the Netherlands. A flowering mass of 60,000 bulbs is but an item. The most famous 
Dutch gardeners are in charge of the planting of this display 
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of Jewels. 


waterway and to the 
Nations of the East 
who cross the twentieth-century ocean, to 
join and enter through the Golden Gate. 
Thus, in one sense, the palaces front upon 
the Marina, an enormous lawn bordering 
the bay, against whose balustrade the tides 
of the Pacific rise fresh from the Gate and 
upon whose green surface hundreds of gray 
gulls stand solemnly at attention, an avia- 
tion corps of welcome at parade rest. 

The ground plans are as radically differ- 
ent. At San Diego there are great stretches 
of plumy hillside crowned by a Spanish 
city; at San Francisco a vast Oriental 
palace, composed of eight pavilions con- 
nected by huge gardens, lies stretched be- 
tween the lawn of the Marina on the north 
and the foliage and flowers of the south 
gardens. This eight-ply palace is set also 
between the flaunting gaiety of the Joy 
Zone on the east and the dignified variety 
of the State and National pavilions on the 
west, and is flanked immediately by four 


additional palaces, each an_ individual 
structure. At San Diego, the white build- 


ings of the Colonial City face each other 
upon ‘tree-lined avenues and across _ blos- 
soming plazas; at San Francisco almost all 
the exhibit palaces are enclosed by four 
great avenues from which access to the 
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The remarkable human flower-bed which rewarded the combined efforts of the Panama-Ps 
of the record crowd of 245,000 people which passed through the opening gates at San Fran 
The eager, enthusiastic flood poured along the avenues and into the courts and 
the landscaping was complete, for it became apparent that the presence of humans in kalei: 
shrubs, scattered carpets of lawn and flowers, mirror pools and flashing fountains, @ 


inner gardens is had through archways and 
colonnades. At the Exposition of the Silver 
Gate, the sidewalks on the avenues run 
under the cool arcades of the vine-hung 
buildings, with beds of shrubs and flowers 
between them and the street. By the 
Golden Gate, the walks lie under palm 
borders or in the open, and lawns stretch 
from them to the buildings whose severe 
walls are softened by pyramidal plantings 
of evergreens with shade-loving flowers 
below. Panama-California is a place of 
pergolas and trellised terraces and pepper 
groves, devices to escape a too eager sun; 
the Jewel City is an arrangement of mighty 
pillared screens, backed against the steady 
breeze through the Gate, facing the arc 
of the sun, washed with rose and azure and 
gold, courting warmth. 

Yet, naturally enough, in their elements, 
the gardens of both expositions are much 
alike, for both have been opened and will 
be closed in midwinter and thus the body 
of the planting at both is evergreen. 
Acacia, eucalyptus, palms, cypresses and 
oranges are the foundation of their green 
settings. Against this background, bou- 
gainvillea, nasturtiums, passion vines and 
geraniums and climbing roses flaunt their 
silken flags, and floral rugs of California 
poppies with all the gaiety of spring bulbs 
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sorbed like dark ink by a bright-hued blotter. 
vasses was the finishing touch to the design. 





hborers in the fields of architecture, exhibits, amusements and publicity. 
This is the audience which was massed before the grand stand below the Tower 

When the people streamed into the great courts 
Pillars and arches, tall evergreens and spreading 
noving amid it all, the people for whom it was conceived—there was the exposition picture 


and summer and autumn perennials will be 
spread in their seasons. 

Treatment of these elements, however, 
differ in the two great gardens. At San 
Diego the citrus trees are set out as an or- 
chard and have borne fruit under those 
conditions. The orange trees at San Fran- 
cisco have been transplanted in full bearing 
and planted as decorative trees in sheltered 
courts. The cypress at the southern fair 
has been used sparingly in planting against 
the buildings; at the north, one of the most 
beautiful of the effects produced comes from 
the rich green of cypress, fir, spruce and yew 
against the creamy tone of the travertine 
walls. 

To match the differences in soil, topog- 
raphy and plan, completing the departures 
which make the two fairs so truly com- 
plementary, each has its distinctive garden- 
ing features. When the southern exposi- 
tion wizards descended upon Balboa Park, 
they looked with optimistic eyes upon the 
one bit of planting already there, a pathetic 
grove of peppers, weary with a struggle 
against drought and neglect. Expert care 
restored and developed the grove, soft 
lippia and heather were spread beneath its 
feathery branches. A cool walk along the 
edge of the canyon, lined with stone 
benches, leads to this place of sequestered 





This is only a portion 














quiet, intended as a 
resting place particu- 
larly for women and children. At Harbor 
View, close by the waste of the northern tide 
lands, stood an old garden bounded by a 
double cypress hedge and further sheltered 
by a clump of hardy acacia. Around this 
garden the beautiful California Building 
lifts its tiled roofs and bell-hung Mission 
towers, while the waves ripple up the smooth 
beach just beyond. Within the inner 
hedge is a careful suggestion of the famous 
‘Forbidden Garden’’ of the Santa Barbara 
Mission. The stone cistern is there, an 
ancient pepper-tree, the quaint irregular 
beds filled with the same kinds of plants 
which the Franciscan brothers tend in 
their secret close. No woman may set foot 
in the Santa Barbara garden; the Cali- 
fornia Building is in charge of the Women’s 
Board, which has not retaliated. In the 
California garden, of which this is the heart, 
only native California plants are set, among 
them groups of sequoia, forty-five feet high, 
madrones and oranges and peppers. 

San Diego boasts a tea plantation brought 
from Ceylon by Sir Thomas Lipton, where 
some two hundred young tea saplings are 
growing and bearing and furnishing com- 
mercial tea leaves, served in the pavilion 
in the center of the tiny plantation. San 
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On the level mesa above the thickly planted canyons of Balboa Park, there has been 

ample space between the buildings of the Spanish City to lay out lawns and formal 

gardens, as well as orchards of citrus and deciduous fruits. The midwinter fire of the 
poinsettia has been followed by the fragrant bloom of Spring 


























At San Diego, as at San Francisco, the evergreen setting is a baekground for brilliant floral display. No pro- 

gram at the Expositions will be more carefully followed than the changes in the massed blooms_which fill the 

formal gardens. Poppies will follow pansies and daffodils, azaleas give way to rhododendrons. Autumn will 
linger in the lap of Winter until the gates are closed 
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The San Francisco Fair may be said to front upon the Bay by the Golden Gate, in 

welcome to the seafarers of East and West. Between the Palace and the Bay stretches 

the enormous lawn of the Marina, where at certain seasons countless gray gulls stand 
on that green parade ground like an aviation corps of welcome 
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On the Avenue of Palms at San Francisco, the trees range from eighteen to twenty-five feet in height. There 

is a double row of them on each side of the half-mile drive. The trunks of these palms are planted with hardy 

ferns pranked with color by ivy geraniums and nasturtiums. Passion vines, planted at the base, run up the 
trunks and out on the great fronds, dropping their brilliant flowers from the ends 
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on the cornices of the San Diego palaces 
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Francisco “points with pride” to the extraor- 
dinary exhibit by the National Board of 
Horticulture of the Netherlands, one fea- 
ture of which is 60,000 bulbs in blossom 
in the nine acre exhi! it garden adjoining 
the Palace of Horticulture. 

The Panama-Pacific display of vines 
cannot hope to catch up with the brilliant 
creepers that already have reached the 
eaves of the Panama-California palaces and 
vie with the gay draperies that float from 
the Spanish casements. But where, north 
or south, is there such a magical hedge as 
that which makes the Panama-Pacific 
boundary line gopher-proof against the eager 
small boy? This wall is a veritable flower- 
garden on edge, twenty feet high, eight feet 
thick, and 1150 feet long, surely second 
only in wonder to the Great Wall of China. 
It is made of 7500 large boxes, closely set 
with the pink flowered ice-plant, covered 
with chicken wire to confine the soil, and 
set on edge one above another. Irrigated 
from above, the plants growing horizontally 
are actually flowering far better than when 
set on the ground. It is a great wall of 
moss, dusted with starry bloom. And yet, 
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San Francisco cannot hope to match the brilliant creepers which already clamber 


The remarkable brick-red bougainvillea 


has certain buildings all to itself, but in other sections the magenta of the better 
known variety sweeps up the walls to the roofs, giving the illusion of age 


effective as this invention is for the purpose 
of a boundary wall, it rises to the dignity 
of architecture when employed to repre- 
sent curving sections of ancient hedge in 
connection with the exquisite beauty of the 
Palace of Fine Arts. 

In both of California’s official gardens, 
this year, there will be a regular plan of 
rotation of bloom. San Diego’s opening 
was marked by the scarlet banners of the 
poinsettia; San Francisco’s gates opened 
upon a field of the cloth of gold, a ground- 
work of yellow pansies, thickly tasseled 
with daffodils. This early bloom will give 
way suddenly, overnight, to the scarlet 
flames of tulips anc azaleas, transplanted 
in full bloom; then begonias. Summer will 
see carpets of gay blossoms followed by 
Autumn’s gorgeous pageant, in bloom but 
not in leaf—Autumn lingering in the lap of 
Winter until the gates close upon the Expo- 
sition. Much of beauty will persist at San 
Diego where drought is forever banished 
from canyon and mesa. At San Francisco 
only one thing is as yet certain—never 
again will the sea-weed grow where once was 
an Exposition garden. 




















The greatest horticultural yelty at the Panama-Pacific is the ‘‘McLaren box-hedge” 

—the Great Wall of the sit . It rises to the dignity of architecture when em- 

ployed at the exquisite Palace of Fine Arts. There it appears in curving lines of moss, 
dusted with tiny pink bloom, between pillars and copings of old marble 


Donald McLaren and his “flower garden set on edge’’—an arrangement of 7500 boxes set edgewise one upon 

another, forming a hollow wall, twenty feet high, eight feet thick and 1150 feet long. Chicken-wire retains 

the soil in the boxes, which are planted thick with the pink flowering ice plant. This wall is ““gopher-proof”’ 
‘against the inquisitive small boy 
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Everywhere at San Diego the effect of coolness has been sought. Most of the palaces 

front the avenues with old-world arcaded fronts, lined with benc id screened from 

the sunny glare by shrubbery. Deep porticos beneath colonial towers invite to leisure, 

and where the walls are blank, great groups of evergreens soothe the eyes. A pepper 
grove has been developed as a shady retreat 


La Laguna de las Flores, before the lath-roofed Palace of Horticulture, is a quiet pool, filled with rare water 
lilies of many colors and flanked by soft stretches of lawn with gently splashing fountains. Upon these lawns, 
spread their plumage, and catch rainbow glimpses between the floating lily leaves 
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Under the green screen, set against the creamy walls of the Panama-Pacifice Palaces, 

are set shade-loving flowering plants. Not the least triumph of the illumination is 

the way in which a special quality of light has been used to bring out the hues of these 

flowers at night. Imagine the Court of Abundance with its fountains of rosy steam and 
slopes of solid pink hyacinths! 
































The great fountains of the South Gardens have their basins set in solid gold rims of yellow pansies with an 
embossed design of the higher flowering daffodils. Later in the season, as the gold begins to tarnish, it will 
change overnight to the scarlet of countless tulips, transplanted in full bloom, and later to begonias 
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Putting the Machine Out Of Business 


By MERVIN ROBERTS 


IMustrated by Arthur Cahill 


HE girl slipped into the shadow of a 

tree just beyond the crowd and lis- 
tened, smiling appreciatively as she 
thought how disconcerted “the eloquent 
young candidate’”’ would be to know that 
she was there. He was emitting burning 
words about the wickedness of the corpora- 
tions, and her father was president or di- 
rector of a score of the most conspicuous. 

The speaker’s efforts to convince the 
people that he was one of them appealed 
to her as too delicious to keep to herself. 
The money enabling him to fight corporate 
wealth happened to have been inherited 
from a corporation. But the anticipated 
relish of mimicking him at home burned 
out in a blush as she suddenly realized that 
this would involve acknowledging that she 
had taken the trouble to go to hear him— 
a thing she did not care to proclaim. Per- 
haps the blush showed the real reason for 
this secret expedition. 

Beard, unaware of Miss Speiheier’s 
proximity, presently caught sight of the 
familiar figure of the Speiheiers’ butler, he 
being her escort, and his figure being of a 
sort inconvenient to hide in the shadow of 
middle aged trees. Subconsciously he kept 
wondering what the deuce old Briggs might 
be doing in this remote edge of a dirty town 
miles away from the Speiheiers’ place at an 
hour usually claimed by the Speiheier dinner. 

As a lover, Beard was grimly grateful 
that even this member of the household 
cared to come to hear him talk. Asa pol- 
itician he reminded himself that a serv- 
ant’s opinion counts as much as his master’s 
at the polls and resolved to seek out Briggs 
at the conclusion of the speech to thank 
him for his interest. 

So the girl behind the tree was caught. 

“Georgia!” he exclaimed joyously. “How 
sweet of you!” The vote was forgotten. 
The crowd was still cheering his name; he 
did not hear it. 

“Oh, you needn’t think it was because I 
admire you,” she said, smiling easily. 


“T don’t,” he said in a lower tone; 
“but you came!” His voice was vibrant 
from speaking, his eyes flashing, his at- 
mosphere dominant. 

“Oh,” said the girl carelessly, “I was just 
passing by this way.” 

“But you stopped!” 

“T couldn’t get through this crowd with 
the machine. We haven’t all had your ex- 
perience in getting around the ‘peopul’, 
Howard.” 

He laughed applaudingly at that. ‘You 
could have gone around the block, you 
know—if you had wanted to.” 

He looked steadily into her eyes, which 
fluttered like cowards and sought the 
shadow. 

“Not with a broken down machine,” 
she returned glibly. “I had to put in the 
time somehow. You're not much of a 
speaker, are you?” 

He paid no attention to the last. “Bro- 
ken down?” he asked, a sudden plan coming 
into the back of his head. 

“Tt’s all right now.” 

“Oh,” he sighed, disappointed. Then 
looking skeptically at the butler. ‘Who 
fixed it?’”’ he asked. 

He kept demolishing her defenses. 
Safety lay in flight. ‘Perhaps you'll be 
convinced that it’s fixed if you'll take the 
trouble to get it for me,” she answered. 
He gazed quizzically at Briggs as she 
pointed down the dark side street where 
the automobile stood. ‘But it would take 
him forever,” she whispered smiling, ‘to 
get through this crowd of yours.” 

“That’s what I was counting on, 
Georgia,” he muttered and started off in 
the direction she pointed. 

She watched him as the crowd parted 
before him, some of them turning to point 
him out, to gaze after the hero, as he brushed 
by ignoring their adulation. She had come 
here to be amused—so she smiled satirically. 

As usual after one of his moments Beard 
had felt the jubilant glow that comes of 
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masterly self-assertion. But the momen- 
tary sense of invincibility now only made 
him rebel the more at being thwarted in 
the thing he desired beyond all the public 
power the world could offer. The natural 
man within him raged, and he had to battle 
with a suffusing impulse to rush back, 
snatch her up in his arms, and make off 
with her to the utmost ends of the earth, 
there to fight and keep her for his own to 
the end of time. 

Presently the civilized man returned to 
the lady and her servant in a snorting 
sixty horse-power touring-car. 

“That’s not my machine,” she remarked, 
annoyed. 

“It’s mine,”’ he said, jumping out beside 
her; “but I'll let you go home in it,” he 
added with bantering condescension and 
then stretched out an assisting hand defer- 
entially. 

The girl turned away with a manner cal- 
culated to freeze him. “Briggs, will you 
be good enough to get my roadster?” 

“Yes, Briggs, get Miss Speiheier’s road- 
ster,” put in Beard, “and have it hauled to 
that garage half a mile down Main street.” 

The girl turned in amazement. 

“Whoever fixed your car,” he said calmly, 
“bungled the job pretty badly; the vibra- 
tion screws are gone.” 

“The vibration screws!” 

“What did you think was the trouble?” 

There had been no trouble, but she could 
not confess it now. She stood looking down 
the side street, trapped, but considerably 
interested. 

“Hurry, please,” he said, in a matter of 
fact manner. “I have another speech to 
make this evening.” He touched her elbow 
gently. She bristled. 

“T do not care to go with you,” she said. 

“T know, but I’m afraid there’s no other 
way out of it now,” he replied with elabo- 
rate sympathy. “Briggs has gone to hunt 
a horse. Hurry, Georgia, I’m due in Johns- 
town in one hour.” 

“T’m not going with you, Howard!” 

“Oh, yes you are. It will be twenty-five 
miles around by your place, but I’ll risk 
it—for your sake.” 

“Thanks,” she said with sarcastic dis- 
tinctness. “I’d hate to make you late!” 

“Think how that would please your 
father,” he returned. “Come, Georgia, 
it’s to be the speech of my life!” 

“I’m aot interested in your silly career.” 
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“But I am,” he cried, and picking her 
up in his arms he sprang into the car, 
threw in the clutch and dashed for the open 
country. 


At first she said nothing, giving herself 
up to the soothing sensations of speed and 
the joyous fright of abduction, perhaps a 
heritage of former ages. Finally her dig- 
nity compelled her to let him see a little of 
her disapproval. 

“The vibration screws,” she remarked, 
looking straight down the road, “were all 
right when I left the machine.” 

“T know,” he said. “It was done after 
you came to hear me speak.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T saw it done.” 

“Who did it?” 

“Some foe of the money power.” 

“Why didn’t you stop it?” 

“But I’m a friend of the people.” 

“You did it.” 

“Of course; putting the money power’s 
machine out of business is my job at pres- 
ent. Ask your father.” 

“T suppose you think you’re very clever,” 
she remarked. 

“It doesn’t matter about that. 
got you.” 

There was a silence. They raced on 
through the cool open country, the coil 
purring in high notes of delight as the car 
ate up the white road. 

Presently the girl spoke again, still look- 
ing straight ahead: “‘Of course you realize 
that after this I can never have anything 
more to‘do with you; that I shall never 
speak to you; that I shall never come near 
you, that I—oh, oh!” 

They were rounding a curve at rather 
high speed and centrifugal force had its 
way with her. She came very near him, 
indeed, and now was constrained to speak 
to him, too—a stiff apology for having 
clutched his arm. 

“Your apology is accepted,” he said, 
turning his face away. 

She knew he was laughing at her. 

“Witty, aren’t you?” she flung out. 

“It was a pretty good joke on you, 
Georgia. You would come to hear me speak, 
would you? Well, I'll teach. you how to 
trifle with a reformer.” 

“Quite proud of yourself!” 

“T’m proud of one thing.” 

She kept silent for a bounding half mile. 


’ 


I’ve 
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“I’m sure you want to know what I’m 
proud of,” he said, tooting for the trolley 
crossing. 

“T do not.” 

“Then I'll tell you. J,” he said deliber- 
ately, ‘‘am honest about it, at any rate.” 

“You mean that I’m not?” Her face 
flushed. 

Oh, to jump out and break her neck so 
that the blame would fall upon him, and 
he should have 
remorse all the 
days of his 
life! But she 
didn’t; they 
seldom do. Be- 
tween her teeth 
she said, “I 
hate you! I 
hate you!” 

He observed 
the interesting 
curl of her lips 
in the moonlight 
as he replied 
cheerfully: 

“Ts that the 
reason you came 
to see me—way 
over there, with- 
out any din- 
ner?” 

“I dined be- 
fore starting, 
thank you.” 

“Did you? 
Nice of you to 
think of order- 
ing dinner early, 
and coming all 
that distance— 
all to hear me 
speak.” 

“Oh, [ll admit being curious to see you 
make a spectacle of yourself.” 

“But you liked my speech—you know you 
did. I know you did.” 

“You convinced me of one thing; what 
they say about you is true.” 

“They say so many things. Do you be- 
lieve them, Georgia?” 

“You have convinced me that you are 
just as conceited as a man can be.” 

“That isn’t true, Georgia. I could still be 
more conceited—if you would only let me.” 

She hurried away from that at once. 
“Also you amused me. It must amuse 


He was emitting burning words about the wickedness of 
the corporations 
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your ‘pee-pul’ too, pretending to be one of 
them—coming in an imported car to do 
it.” 

“Tt’s sweet of you, Georgia, to be so much 
concerned about my success. But don’t 
you worry about the people. They know 
me pretty well by this time, so much better 
than you do, Georgia... And they under- 


stand the issues of this campaign so much 
better, too. 


I don’t believe you even un- 
derstood what 
I was talking 
about.” 

“Oh, you 
don’t,” she re- 
turned disdain- 
fully. Just to 
show him that 
she did know 
what he was 
talking about, 
she now out- 
lined his entire 
address. When 
she finished she 
found him bend- 
ing over the 
wheel shaking 
with laughter. 

“You dar- 
ling!” he cried 
jubilantly. 
“Conceited? 
There never was 
a man so con- 
ceited! Why, 
Georgia, you 
must have been 
there the whole 
time. You must 
have heard the 
whole speech.” 
Then suddenly 
in an altered tone he said: “Oh, if I 
could only make you listen to me when I 
talk to you alone. If you only knew how 
I am missing you these days! If you only 
knew how I’m needing you! But that’s 
all right. I'll shut up.” He turned his 
gaze down the road again. 

The combination of her emotions was al- 
most too much for her. Just when he seemed 
to be taking her less seriously than ever he 
suddenly became devoted and deferential. 
So because she felt her heart giving way a 
little in spite of everything she pushed forth 
these words to him in desperation. 
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“The reason I came to hear you, the 
reason I listened so closely, if you must 
know it”—her clear voice rang defiantly in 
the frosty air—“I wanted to see whether 
you attacked my father.” 

“Was that it, Georgia?” he asked quietly. 

“That was it.” 

The horn tooted dismally for a curve. 
He said nothing more. 

It suddenly occurred to her for the first 
time why her father’s name had been so 
consistently spared in the candidate’s 
speeches. It opened a rift in the clouds 
that had gathered over them of late. It 
was the sort of a thing to appeal to a girl 
and set her thinking. 

The silence continued for so long that 
she became exceedingly uncomfortable. 
She had wanted to sting, but not to injure. 
She now felt that she had done wrong. 
Straightway, like her impulsive sort, she 
wanted to take all the blame. But girlish 
pride closed her lips, so she bit them, 
hating herself, her sex, her situation. 

As for the young man, he, too, was tak- 
ing her remark with undue seriousness, 
being in love with her. The girl’s serious 
reference to the affair, whether -she really 
had suspected him or not, seemed in very 
bad taste. He had not thought it of her. 
It made him rather bitter as he reflected 
how little she realized the kind of attack 
he could make on Colonel Speiheier if he 
wanted to, and at what a sacrifice he re- 
frained. 

What was the use of doing the nice thing 
when this was the way it was received by 
the one for whom it was done? Within the 
last two weeks a reaction, subtly abetted 
by the machine, had also set in with the 
reform movement throughout the state. 
Every day his managers reported that he 
was losing ground. A month ago he could 
have won easily, but now even his most 
enthusiastic followers predicted a close 
finish. Colonel Speiheier predicted that 
his man Holmes would be elected governor 
by forty thousand majority. This would 
mean that the machine would be more 
firmly riveted to the government than 
ever. 

There was a way out, and the girl had 
reminded him of it in an unfortunate man- 
ner. One day three years ago when Beard 
was still a regular party man the old gentle- 
man had said: ‘Howard, there’s an enve- 
lope at my office containing twenty thou- 
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sand dollars. Of course I know you don’t 
want any of it for yourself, but you better 
tell the boys to come around.” 

In itself it was not very astonishing; 
they all did it, all the corporations; but 
Beard hadn’t expected it of Colonel Spei- 
heier. It had been, indeed, one of the 
things that had set the young man to 
thinking and had helped to disgust him 
with the game as it was played. Public 
sentiment had now changed and the coun- 
try had become more sensitive about such 
matters. If this charge was made now 
against a man of Colonel Speiheier’s stand- 
ing it would be political capital worth far 
more than twenty thousand dollars to Beard. 

Finally it reduced itself in his mind to a 
question of whether or not he had any 
right to suppress truth which meant so 
much to the good cause merely out of a 
selfish sentiment for a girl. Therefore he 
straightway began to outline a new speech 
for Johnstown which would arouse the 
whole state. It was Saturday night. 
Election was now only three days away. 
The thing would soak in effectively by 
Tuesday morning. 

It was not to be much of a meeting; the 
machine had bought up all the available 
spaces in Johnstown, except an assembly 
room in the same building as the opera- 
house where the opposition was to hold its 
grand rally. Apparently the only reason 
the machine allowed them to have this 
place was because it had been undergoing 
repairs which were still unfinished. But 
it did not matter about the size of the audi- 
ence as long as it included the newspaper 
reporters. They would do the rest. 

Another sharp curve swept the girl 
almost into his arms. Her feet, clutching 
vainly at the rubber-covered floor of the 
car, slipped out from under her, and de- 
spite the low partition between the seats 
Beard felt the sweet weight of her slender- 
ness against him. It was not a great 
weight but it made him gasp, and his open 
lips caught a wind-swept wisp of odorous 
hair which tingled him like a live wire. 

She recovered her balance quickly and 
merely remarked with the comical droll- 
ness of the old days when things were 
better with them: “‘After all, we seem to be 
thrown together a good deal of late.” 

He made no reply to her facetious re- 
mark and they rode on in silence, wasting 
several more miles of moonlight. 
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“Why don’t you talk to me?" she finally asked. “I’ve got to think about my speech,”’ he said, 
trying hard to do so 


“Why don’t you talk to me?” she finally 
asked. 

“I’ve got to think about my speech,” he 
said, trying hard to do so. 

Then after a pause, ‘Tell me about your 
speech, Howard.” 

“You wouldn’t understand it.” 

“Oh, indeed!” she said. ‘Do you mind 
if I play with my dolls?” 

He seemed not to hear her, so intent was 
he upon his speech, bending abstractedly 
over the wheel. 

With that something happened he knew 
nothing of. Somehow or other there had 
suddenly come to her at last the old femi- 
nine desiretobelong toaman. Her shoulder 
was against his and she shuddered and re- 
joiced as her heart leaped out to him. He 
seemed so brave and fine, fighting on for 
an unselfish cause against an outnumbering 
foe and yet scorning their methods. 
He had said that he needed her; it was 
sweet to be needed by him. Oh, to be of 
some real use to make up for all that had 
gone before. The preliminary struggle of 
the captive was over. She was ready to 
yield to him now. 


They were rapidly picking up familiar 
landmarks. Home would be upon them 
soon. She looked at him once more and 
smiled chaffingly, “I suppose you think 
you are going to make a very fine speech 
at Johnstown,” she said. 

“The speech of my life,” he muttered 
without turning. “Shall we go down to 
the east drive, or is the new road finished?” 

“You needn’t trouble,” she said. “I’m 
going to Johnstown with you.” 

“The deuce you are!” 

“Don’t you want me?” 

*“No.”’ 

“Oh, yes, you do.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“T’m sure you do. Why did you put my 
car out of order? Why did you run away 
with me?” 

“Oh, just for a lark.” 

“Nonsense! You wouldn’t risk missing 
the speech of your life just for a lark. You 
know it’s because you were simply crazy 
to have me with you. I know it, too, and 
I am going to Johnstown!” 

He turned and looked at her with a new 
interest, smiling at her with amused 
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admiration, and withal a bit nervous. If 
Georgia were in the audience, what would 
become of his speech? “I really believe 
you think you are going,” he said con- 
descendingly. 

“Perfectly positive of it,” she replied 
complacently, “just as positive as that you 
really want me, though you won’t acknowl- 
edge it.” 

“Talk about my conceit!”’ 

“We aren’t talking about you at all just 
now. We talked about you enough. I’m 
doing it now.” 

He laughed with thesheer joy of her, ignor- 
ing subsurface thoughts for the moment. 

“Tt is rather a good joke on you, Howard, 
when you stop to think about it; caught in 
your own trap! You would put the ‘money 
power’s’ machine out of commission, would 
you? This is what you get for it.” The 
girl turned and laughed at him, felt sure 
of him, looked around at him again, and 
loved him. 

He was becoming really alarmed, a 
premonition of defeat, perhaps. “You 
can’t seriously think of going with me to- 
night, Georgia. Why, it’ll be midnight 
when we get back!” 

“The moon will be so bully,” she said 
in a low tone, tempting him. 

“Think of what your father would say!” 

“Father’s dining out. That’s how I 
managed to slip away to hear you—all to 
hear you, Howard,” she added with bur- 
lesque sentimentality. 

“Your father,” said Beard, with an air 
of settling the matter, “is at Johnstown. 
What will he say when he finds you have 
accompanied me unchaperoned tonight?” 

“Oh, ho! You think you can shock me 
out of it, do you? Well, you can’t. Won’t 
you please let me go?” 

“No,” he shouted, “I won’t.” 

She was laughing at him, palpably laugh- 
ing, she felt so sure of victory, reveling in 
it joyously as she watched him wriggle 
in silence. 

“Here’s the lodge,” he growled, and 
slowed up, swerving out to turn the car in 
between the posts. 

Her hands closed on his. There was a 
momentary struggle for the guidance of the 
car. “Quick, Howard, or we'll run smash 
into the gate!” 

He put on the brakes and stopped short. 
The car was still in the middle of the road. 
Her hands still clutched his and through 
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the two thicknesses of gloves he felt her 
determination. She looked sparklingly up 
at his face. 

Suddenly he had her in his arms. “Let 
go of that wheel,” he whispered, “or [’ll 
kiss you, Georgia.” 

“I’m going with you,” she said steadily, 
“and you'll never kiss me unless I allow 
it.” She kept her gaze boldly upon his 
eyes, instinctively realizing the danger of 
flinching now. Then slowly, with her free 
hand, she brought out of her sleeve her 
trump card. It was a small filmy thing 
called a handkerchief. With this she cov- 
ered her laughing eyes while her body 
sobbed in his relaxing arms. 

The candidate for governor turned on 
full speed and the car leaped down the 
Johnstown road, with the coil singing 
higher and higher in ecstasy. 


“But I have to go around by the stage 
door,” said Howard, ‘“‘so what will you do? 
Told you not to come!” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,”’ she answered. 
“Here come some very nice looking women; 
T’ll just follow them in as if I belonged to 
their party. Good-by, Howard; make a 
good speech.” 

“T’ll look for you when the meeting is 
over,” said Beard, as he disappeared. 

It was not until Georgia had passed into 
the foyer lined with pictures of Holmes that 
she discovered that Howard had shunted 
her into the wrong meeting. But as there 
seemed to be nothing else to do she followed 
the women until she found them entering 
a box with the conscious air of the fat wives 
of prominent citizens whose husbands are 
to sit upon the platform. Whereupon they 
turned and looked coldly at the pretty 
stranger. in the automobile coat and then 
at the committee man who had claimed the 
honor of being their usher. 

“Have I made a mistake?” asked Georgia 
smiling sweetly at the ladies; then turning 
to the committee man: “Did my father 
happen to tell you where I was to sit?” 

The committee man inquired the name 
of the father. She supplied the informa- 
tion. The fat ladies looked up. “If you 
are separated from your party, Miss Spei- 
heier,’ put in one of them, glancing at 
another who nodded, “won’t you come in 
here and sit with us?” 

The girl thanked them and took her 
place in the box. 
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“Here comes your father,” said one of 
the ladies; “he doesn’t often attend polit- 
ical gatherings.” 

“Neither do I,” said the girl, watching 
her father being led to a seat on the speaker’s 
platform. Then the speaking began. 

With Beard things were not going so 
favorably. The moment he entered the 
smaller hall upstairs he discovered why he 
had been allowed by the machine to have 
it. In the course of the repairs still under 
way the partitions between the two rooms 
had been torn 
down and were 
not yet entirely 
put up. The 
opening had 
been covered by 
a back-drop. 
Howard’s room 
was two flights 
above the opera- 
house. The 
opening be- 
tween the two 
was near the top 
of the wings of 
the opera-house 
stage and direct- 
ly adjoining the 
stage of the 
smaller auditor- 
ium; in other 
words, all the 
noise of the biz 
meeting was 
pouring up into 
the smaller 
meeting as 
through a mega- 
phone. The In- 
dependents’ ral- 
ly was a failure. No other building was 
obtainable, so they decided to go out and 
parade and then have a meeting with sky- 
rockets in the open air. 

Howard promised to join them in time 
to make his speech. Meanwhile having 
heard his name mentioned from below he 
decided that as long as his own meeting 
was broken up he would look in on theirs. 
So he lit a cigar and simply crawled out 
upon the dark rafters surrounded by 
scenery tackle and dusty drops and gauzes. 
Looking down from here he could see the 
crowded ‘stage and a segment of the audi- 
ence. He soon found the face he was look- 


“The fire’s out,”” bellowed Howard through the 
speaking trumpet 
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ing for. Georgia was looking on with con- 
siderable interest from her place in the 
front of the box. He watched her eagerly. 
She could have seen him if she had looked 
up, but she was too intent on what was 
going on. 

Holmes, Howard’s rival for the governor- 
ship, was speaking and he seemed to be 
arousing great enthusiasm throughout the 
audience by his condemnation of Beard. 
Holmes was a good orator with a self-con- 
fident manner and the gift of ridicule. 
He accused his 
young rival of 
having the en- 
thusiasm of 
youth! Then he 
talked oratori- 
cally about boy 
alarmists and 
discoursed upon 
the necessity of 
having a man in 
office, a man you 
can trust in 
times of danger 
and excitement, 
a man capable 
of meeting the 
burning issues of 
these perilous 
times with calm- 
ness and dis- 
cretion. 

But from 
this point on, 
Holmes began 
by innuendoand 
implication to 
defame his rival 
to some pur- 
pose. Practical- 
ly he accused Beard of doing with his money 
what the reformer accused the machine of 
doing with their unlimited resources. It was 
an old dodge, saving the big gun for the elev- 
enth hour attack, but it had not occurred 
to Beard that they would question his 
honesty. By dint of gathering in a few 
innocent facts and by enlarging upon in- 
consistencies such as may be found in every 
thinking man’s political past, Holmes was 
enabled to create an impression which was 
as incriminating as it was false. 

Howard was angry, but he took it all 
as a part of the game. Georgia, however, 
had never attended a political rally before, 
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and she took it very personally. She was 
becoming more and more furious with 
every applauded period. 

Howard heard the lies and admired their 
cleverness, even while they made him hot. 
On Georgia’s unconscious face, with the 
foot and top lights shining full upon it, 
Beard now saw something which made 
him wonder whether he cared, after all, 
to stoop to the machine’s level to pick up 
dirt and soil his fingers throwing it. The 
girl’s hands were twisting in her lap, her 
lips were parted and her breath was com- 
ing fast. Howard, out upon his rafter, 
smoking voluminously, kept staring so 
intently at her blazing eyes that with un- 
conscious telepathy he suddenly drew her 
gaze up to his. 

She started, gasped, and repressed an 
involuntary ejaculation. The ladies with 
her, startled by her manner, followed her 
gaze and saw the unaccountable sight of a 
man crawling along the rafters, for Howard 
was about to leave. Also they beheld in 
the bright shift of light a moving cloud of 
smoke which they thought accounted for 
all the rest. 

“Fire!” screamed one of them shrilly. 
The speaker stopped. The woman pointed. 
Some one else screamed. In a moment 
the place was in confusion. In a moment 
more it would be a panic, then a stampede, 
then a great disaster. Colonel Speiheier 
and several others on the platform sprang 
forward to quiet the crowd. Some of the 
rest ran off the stage. 

“There isn’t any fire! There isn’t any 
fire!” called Georgia. No one heard her. 

Out across the stage, hanging to a rope, 
swung Howard, streaked with dust. He 
dropped near the box, jumped across the 
footlights, and then back again with the 
girl in his arms. “You're safe, my darling, 
anyway,” he cried, as he made a short cut 
through the property room to the street. 

At last she made him understand. 
“Quick, Howard! Stop them! You must! 
There isn’t any fire. It was your cigar 
smoke.” 

Now the psychology of the mob shows 
that it thinks and. feels much more slowly 
than. individuals. _Many in the audience 
were still in their senses. They were making 
toward the exits faster and faster, but no 
one-as yet was hurt. But Howard’s voice 
proved: as futile as Colonel Speiheier’s in 
the uproar. 
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“Here, take this,” cried Georgia, run- 
ning out from the property room with an 
old fire trumpet. “No, don’t say that; 
they won’t believe you. Say the fire’s 
out.” 

“The fire’s out,” bellowed Howard 
through the speaking trumpet. | 

“Tell them you put it out.” 

“T put it out, I tell you! All out! All 
over!’ he bellowed grandly, and repeated 
it all over again, his voice gaining power as 
he went on. He was now affecting that 
part of the mob seething near the exits. 
In a moment more the fatal trampling and 
piling up would have begun. His calm, 
magnetic voice went on reassuringly. ‘Wait 
just a second and [’ll tell you all about it. 
Can’t you wait? Funniest thing you ever 
saw! Just a minute—plenty of time to 
leave after my story.” Beard now had 
them somewhat quieted down. “It was 
simply this way: a lady in the audience— 
I saw a lady—deceived by cigar smoke-— 
up in the wings. My cigar. I put the 
cigar out. See?” 

The crowd now began to buzz with inter- 
est and reassurance; some of them laughed 
nervously. A few were still making for 
the doors,- but the crucial moment had 
been turned in the direction of safety. 

Beard was about to turn away. The girl 
darted out to him. “Quick, Howard, you 
idiot, you’ve got them now! Talk to them; 
they love you! Tell them the things he 


said about: you were lies.” 


Fhe inspiration was hers, but in some 


- fespects the masculine mind also has its 
> superiority. Howard saw a better way than 


that, and waving his arms for silence, was 
off like a horse at the post. 

“Friends: Far be it from me to attempt 
to continue the speech so unhappily inter- 
rupted by this amusing incident. I can 
only reiterate what the distinguished can- 
didate has so ably said. I agree with him 
that you need a safe man, a man you can 
trust in peril—where is Holmes? You want 
a conservative man, a man you can rely 
on in these days of alarmists. Where is 
Holmes? A man who can calmly and dis- | 
creetly meet: the burning issues of this 
campaign. Where is Holmes? I am afraid, 
ladies and gentlemen, that Holmes’ dis- 
cretion is the better-part of valor. It has 
carried him home. I often wondered why 
he was called Holmes.”” Even the pun went 
now. People were laughing hysterically. 
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Some of those who had left the stage also 
flocked back at this point. : 
Howard went on, partly addressing the 
latter. “This is not my meeting. This is 
Holmes’ meeting; but as long as he didn’t 
seem to want it I thought I’d take it. 
Seemed a shame to waste such a large meet- 
ing. I don’t suppose many of you recognize 
my face with all the dust on it, and as 
there doesn’t seem to be any chairman here 
to introduce me, with your very kind 
permission I'll introduce myself!.. Ladies 
and gentlemen,” throwing down the trum- 
pet and applying his handkerchief, “my 
name is Howard Beard. If Helmes doesn’t 
care enough for your votes to stay and ask 
for them, I do! This is the first and only 
time I have ever stood ‘on the enemies’ 
platform. I would not have done so now, 
but that I felt that you needed me. And 
I think you do need me—not only now, but 
for two years—at the capitol. Friends, I 
have saved your lives tonight! If you care 
to you can return the favor next Tuesday!” 
A mighty roar of yells and applause went 
up, and at that point Holmes came running 
back upon the stage. Someone had told 
him what was going on. He grasped the 
arm of the chairman appearing from the 
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other wing. “For heaven’s sake, shut him 
off,” Holmes panted, ‘or he may win out 
after all.” 

Colonel Speiheier, who had been quietly 
observing the whole proceeding with a 
thoughtful scowl, now turned to Holmes. 

“May win!” he said sarcastically, point- 
ing to the reporters whose pencils were 
busy once more. “You’re licked already.”’ 

“Hurrah!” cried a girl’s voice excitedly 
in the wings behind them. 

“What were you doing here, Georgia?” 
asked her father approaching. Some one 
in the departing crowd was leading a cheer 
for Beard. 

“Oh, I came over with Howard,” she 
said quietly. 

“Well, you can go back with me,” said 
the Colonel quietly, turning to go. Beard 
was approaching. 

“T think I’ll go back with Howard,” she 
replied casually. 

Colonel Speiheier turned about fiercely. 

“You will, eh!” he growled. Then look- 
ing from one to the other of the two deter- 
mined mouths, the scowl modulated into 
the suspicion of a smile as the astute old 
reader of human nature added, ‘Yes, I 
guess you will.” 


, 











SANCTITUDE 


By CLIFFORD HOWARD 


My pen adrip with destined words, 
I harken to the April breeze, 

Thinking to trap the song of birds, 

The murmured joy of meadowed herds 
And God’s soft whispering in the trees. 


But, lo! a touch attunes my heart; 

A heavened communion stirs the air; 
And I, who thought with conscious art 
To play for Spring a minstrel’s part, 

Awake and fold my hands in prayer. 





To feed the public’s appetite for pictures of adventure, the Selig tract of thirty-one acres has duplicated most 

of the features of the “Dark Continent.” It contains a zoo said to be second only to Hagenbeck’s, concrete 

portals like the ancient carved stone of Eevt, and swamps and veldts and jungles where African game prowls 
e: 


while the heroine and the camera are at wor 
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Where Motion-Picture People, Working in the Calcium Spot-Light of the 
California Sun, Answer the Prayer of Countless Picture 
Theatres: “Give Us This Day Our Daily Film!” 


By RUFUS STEELE 
Author of: Rule G 


OS Angeles has, of a sudden, become 
the motion picture center of the 
world. It is the producing giant 

struggling to meet a demand, national and 
international, that is like the appetite of 
Gargantua. In every American city, with 
picture theaters as numerous as grocery 
stores, the screen must be fed, from break- 
fast time until midnight, with the projec- 
tions that will be stale when midnight is 
past. “Give us this day,” runs the cry in 
most of these theaters, “our daily film.” 
In attempting an answer, Los Angeles is 
now producing seventy-five per cent of all 
the pictures made in the United States. In 
the environs of the city, covering a corner 
lot or a corner ten acres, are the low ram- 
bling studio buildings of fifty concerns; and 
in the surrounding country are whole tracts 
and ranches where the concerns go for 
their big outdoor effects. From the studios 
no less than eighty companies of actors 
and actresses, in grease paint and whisker 
and velvet gown, sally forth at the heels 
of the director and the camera man. 

The men, women and children earning 
a livelihood in the studios are said to num- 
ber between twelve and fourteen thou- 
sand. Some of them live in hall bedrooms 
and launder their own clothes; others are 


quartered in keeping with a salary of one 
hundred thousand a year. The value of 
the studio output during 1914 was thirty 
million dollars. It is difficult to find any 
qualitative measure of this output, but in 
quantitative terms it may be stated that 
the inch-wide films, if pasted end to end, 
might be used to stretch a rabbit-proof 
fence around the whole of southern Cali- 
fornia. 

This new business, call it a trade or an 
art, has sprung up so quickly that even its 
home town hardly grasps its scope and im- 
portance. In fact, many informed per- 
sons, Outside as well as inside Los Angeles, 
do not realize that in five years motion 
pictures have passed from a device for the 
diversion of children to the standard form 
of entertainment of the American people, 
with coffers into which these good people 
pay regularly one million dollars a day. 
Among the industries of the United States 
the manufacture of motion pictures is now 
well up toward the head. Los Angeles 
shelters three-quarters of the activity that 
gives the industry its place. 

But why, with nearly all of the largest 
motion picture producers maintaining their 
head offices in New York, should the main 
studios be in Los Angeles? The question 
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must be answered cautiously or this article 
at once lays itself open to suspicion of hav- 
ing been inspired by the celebrated Angeleno 
Chamber of Boosters. Which it is not! 
The men at the helm of the huge motion 
picture concerns are such extraordinarily 
busy men that perhaps, when they under- 
took to make pictures to meet the colossal 
new demand, they had never even heard of 
Los Angeles. They lived, moved and 
snared their eagles in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Broadway, Manhattan Island. They 
expected to 
make all their 
pictures just as 
close to Broad- 
way as was 
practicable—and 
they have never 
departed from 
that expecta- 
tion. It just 
happened that 
the circum- 
stances relegat- 
ed the territory 
of immediate 
nearness into 
the realm of the 
impracticable. 
To bespecific, 
the motion pic- 
ture makers dis- 
covered that 
Mr. Longfellow 
knew his busi- 
ness when he 
said that “into 
each life some 
rain must fall, 
some days be 
dark and 
dreary.” The 
truth of the 
statement outweighed its poetry when they 
learned that in the average studio, with a 
made-up and ready-to-act cast sitting around 
waiting for the sun to shine again, rainy days 
might be set down on the wrong side of the 
ledger at about one thousand dollars each. 
To be sure there was the all-glass studio 
and the actor-blinding calcium that made it 
possible to take pictures on dark days or 
at midnight, but these devices were far 
from producing ideal conditions. Things 
have changed. Only in ancient times 
was it the children of darkness who wor- 


David W. Grifiith (with megaphone) directing the filming 
of a scene in “The Clansman” 
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shiped the sun: in this Christian age 
verily the sun-worshipers are the children 
of light—the photographers, who recognize 
sunshine as the life of their art. 

So the indignant picture-makers went to 
the weather bureau and asked to be shown 
the sun spot of America, the place, regard- 
less of its linear distance from Broadway, 
where there would be fewest days in a 
year that would have to be set down in a 
studio ledger merely as “loss, $1000.” 
The weather man consulted rainfall tables, 
fair weather rec- 
ords, and traced 
out many worm- 
like lines upon 
his charts. He 
did a lot of fig- 
uring, led his vis- 
itors to a topo- 
graphical min- 
jature of the 
United States 
that reposed on 
a table big 
enough for a 
banquet, and 
laid a positive 
finger upon a 
little circle bear- 
ing a_ yellow 
label. 

“There it is!”’ 
he cried. 
“There’s the 
spot where you 
can count on 
about 325 bright 
days in the year 
—days when you 
can photograph 
objects in mo- 
tion.” 

“Ah!” gurgled 
the delighted visitors, bumping each 
other’s heads as they bent to read the 
designation. What they read was this: 
“24687.” They looked blankly at the 
weather man. Finally one dared to remark 
that he had asked a station agent for a 
railroad ticket to “24687” and the agent 
had handed him nothing but a peevish 
retort. The weather man, quick of com- 
prehension, saw that what his non-scien- 
tific guests wanted was a translation into 
vulgar but useful terms of common geog- 
raphy. Accordingly he got out an index 











The filming of Thomas Dixon’s novel, “The Clansman,’’ was a succession of 
triumphs for the master who directed it. The southern town of Piedmont was 
constructed in detail to be destroyed by negroes run mad; the storming of 
Atlanta, the battle of Petersburg were successfully reproduced. No mechanical 

difficulties could stand against the art which produced the picture 


The formation and raids of the Ku Klux Klan were shown with historical fidelity, two thousand crack 
riders of the Southwest filling the flowing robes of the clansmen 
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No community more picturesque than Inceville could well be found. Here is the main street of 

a Western town with its pioneer traffic. But beyond is a complete Japanese village and in another 

valley is Ireland and further on the windmills of Holland turn in the ocean breeze. 
hundred persons and eighteen thousand acres of wild land compose this outfit 
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sheet, smeared away the dust and hunted 
through its maze of numbers and words. 

“Why, 24687,” he announced, “is in 
general division 359, and would, by the 
uninitiated, be spoken of as Los Angeles 
in California.” 

The linear distance from Broadway has 
not bothered. An entire company can be 
transported out to the sun spot at the cost 
of a single rainy day. One big concern after 
another sent its crack directors and highest- 
salaried companies west. In the first few 
months of producing came the discoveries 
that the sun-drenched atmosphere was 
almost free of static electricity, the bane of 
picture-makers, and that the scenery, both 
natural and man-made, was such as. to 
furnish; excellent backgrounds for almost 
any drama, whether the requirement was 
a king’s palace, an African jungle or the 
shore of the Mediterranean. 

Three hundred and twenty-five assured 
working days a year encouraged the pro- 
ducers to. invest in facilities such as had 
not been dreamed of in the business. 
William N. Selig was one of the first to 
appreciate the possibilities. Having in 
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mind the public’s appetite for pictures of 
adventure, he sent competent agents to 
the uplands of India, to British East 
Africa and to Hagenbeck in Hamburg. On 
a tract of thirty-one acres near Eastlake 
Park he began the installation of a per- 
manent zoo. From a cage of monkeys, a 
camel and a brace of elephants his collec- 
tion grew steadily. The tawny and striped 
felines—animals difficult to obtain, diffi- 
cult to transport, difficult to handle— 
became his hobby. The zoo is now said 
to be second only to Hagenbeck’s,.:with a 
$250,000 “cat” collection surpassing that 
of the German menagerie. _ Lions, tigers, 
leopards, pumas, chetahs, and ocelots 
stare across at elephants, dromedaries, 
ostriches, cockatoos, simians, waterbucks, 
antelope, birds of paradise, waterfowl and 
a pair of sleek, mottled giraffes. Among the 
animal houses and pens are lakes and flower- 
bordered walks. The massive entrance is 
of concrete, set with many statues and 
panels exemplifying animal action. In 
the private portion of the grounds are the 
stages and the swamps, streams, thickets, 
veldts and jungles which become the 
































director of the filming of his own stories. 
company of picture players, descri 








Edmund Mitchell, the English novelist, was the first successful author to be put in the field as 
After a pioneer tour through the South Seas with a 
in an earlier number of this magazine, Mitchell became 
one of the creative workers in the “sun spot’ as author and director for the Climax pictures 





habitat of the animals while the heroine 
and the camera are at work. There is 
little on the “Dark Continent’’ that is not 
finely duplicated here. In these settings 
have been made countless pictures of ad- 
ventures with wild animals in their native 
haunts that have astonished and enter- 
tained the people of every civilized land. 
The Selig Company has another studio 
in the Edendale suburb, where the veteran 
Colin Campbell is chief of six directors, 
and where about 200 players are employed. 
Thomas H. Ince of the New York Mo- 
tion Picture Company went after realism 
in another way. Three or four years ago 
he took the cowboys, Indians and horses 


of the ror. Ranch to the seashore at the. 


mouth of. Santa Ynez canyon, five miles 
north of Santa Monica, set up a stage and 
two tents and began filming outdoor drama. 
Today he possesses eighteen thousand 
acres of wild land adjoining his original 
site; and five hundred busy persons, all 
serving the motion company, compose the 
town of Inceville. No more picturesque 
community might be found. Bordering 
the ocean are the studio, laboratory and 


The houses, the 


administration buildings. 
stables, the sheds were all shaped to fit the 
requirements of pictures. Here is a row 
of buildings forming the main street of a 
Western frontier town; there a row that 
would fool the oldest “sour-dough” from 


Dawson. Up the canyon is a complete 
village that might have been lifted, jin- 
rikishas, paper houses and stone lanterns, 
out of the heart of Japan. On the hilltop 
is a Dutch village, with its canals bordered 
with houses and set with mills whose long 
arms twist in the wind. The people living 
theré kick their feet into wooden shoes at a 
shout from the camera man. There is a 
thatch-roofed Irish village where have been 
staged photo-plays that set Killarney men 
a- weepinigs. at: sight of the “ould sod.” 
There aré Canadian stockades, log cabins, 
an East Indian street, and a camp of the 
Sioux. ’ 

Mr. Ince wished to make pictures in- 
volving pretentious and intimate scenes 
of the missions. The padres at neighboring 
San Gabriel and San Fernando were slow 
to extend permission. So Ince, with a big 
bunch of Mexicans as his neophytes, 
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turned to the earth for materials and built 
himself a complete mission, with chapel, 
cells “and gardens, that should witness 
many an exciting ceremonial, albeit the 
rites might be less in the cause of religion 
the of*art. 

A’pirate ship, once the barkentine “Fre- 
mont;” sixty horses, thirty head of cattle, 
twelve yoke of oxen, pigs, turkeys, chickens 
ahdy pigeons are. among the properties 

the companies of the nine sub- 
ordinatg. directors. It costs two thousand 
dollars 4-day to keep Inceville going. 
The regular weekly output is six thousand 
feet of film, with frequent multiple reel 
features which are the pride and -personal 
prodiict of Ince. 

The Universal Company, on the promise 
of the 325 good days, took soo acres of 
land north of town and built Universal 
City. The cost has been $1,000,000. 
There are buildings of brick and cement 
used as offices} studios, factories, hotels, 
libraries, restaurants and homes. There 
is a zoo containing hundreds of animals. 
Universal City has an acting population 
of about twelve hundred persons. It is 
incorporated and actors serve it as mayor, 
chief of police and councilmen. Edward 
Bernstein is at the head of a staff of twelve 
directors who turn out reels of film as a 
bakery turns out pies. 

Jesse L. Lasky formed a big concern and 
erected a studio for the transforming of 
Broadway stage successes into film, using 
as many of the original stars as possible 
in the casts. The output of the studio is 
thirty-six five- or six-reel features a year. 
Lasky, a theatrical manager, had become 
convinced that the picture, not the play, 
was the thing. The day of low comedy 
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and of slapstick, he maintained, had 
passed. The picture must be treated with 
entire seriousness, artistically performed 
and photographed. Back of his artistic 
undertaking stands David Belasco. 

The Bosworth Company represented 
the entrance of local capital into the field, 
the backer being Frank A.-Garbutt, a 
shrewd oil millionaire, who foresaw an un- 
limited demand for the motion picture 
because, as he believed, the stage gave the 


‘audience only a sintulation of action, whiie 


the picture would -be able -to- portray the 
real thing. He saw further-hope in the 
fact that in a picture theater the back seats 
are at least as good as the front ones and 
every seat in the house is desirable. 

The Climax Company, financed by four 
wealthy men, was first to put a successful 
author into the field as director. Edmund 
Mitchell, whose ten novels published in 
London had made him widely known, 
gathered a capable cast and undertook the 
filming of his own stories. He was moved 
by the belief that the day of the intimate 
connection of the established author with 
picture production had arrived. He main- 
tains that novelists and playwrights will 
soon be writing directly for the screen with- 
out reference to the call of printing press 
and stage. 

The Biograph, the Lubin, the Vitagraph, 
the Keystone, the Balboa, in fact, prac- 
tically all of the well known concerns, set 
up plants in the sun spot. 

There came a man who saw in an out- 
doors of assu::1 rainlessness during certain 
months new possibilities concerning the 
picture itself. The man was David W. 
Griffith, indubitably the genius of his 
craft. He had had the way during the 
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Stage No. 3, at Universal City, ready for action 
































The zoo at Universal City contains hundreds of animals, In their cleverly contrived quarters 
have been made countless pictures of adventures with wild animals in their native 
haunts which have thrilled and entertained the people of every civilized.land 











several years that he had been in the 
business. Many of the common devices 
and most effective tricks were of his in- 
vention. It was he who had done most to 
lift motion pictures out of the realm of 
caricature; he brought naturalness. With 
no showers coming to spoil a large effect 
that would have to remain exposed for 
many days, he began to plan work of a 
character little undertaken in this coun- 
try. Also he decided to forget the monetary 
cost. In the desert near Los Angeles he 
rebuilt the ancient walled city of Bethulia, 
which Judith saved from the Assyrians. 
Using hundreds of actors, he spent days 
and weeks in rehearsing and filming the 
primitive but terrible battle that waged 
upon Bethulia’s walls ere Holofernes fell 
a victim of a woman’s wit. The Judith of 
Bethulia film has not ceased to be one of 
the most interesting ever projected upon 
the screen. If it was also one of the most 
difficult and costly to obtain, both director 
and producer have had their reward. 
David Griffith moved on to a far greater 
undertaking in which he must ask the out- 
doors and the sun to play steadily into his 


hands for a period of months. In planning 
to produce a film version of Thomas Dixon’s 
novel, “The Clansman,” he disregarded not 
only expense, but what had seemed to be 
the hard and fast limits of photography. 
He would reproduce the storming of At- 
lanta and the battle of Petersburg, and he 
would photograph night ‘scenes, in which 
thousands of men were engaged, by the 
flare of exploding shells. This daring ex- 
periment resulted in complete success. As 
showing its mechanical difficulty, it is 
said that the cameras of interested rivals, 
hidden in the tops-of nearby trees, were 
able to record no image whatever. 

It may be remarked that the filming 
of “The Clansman’” was a succession of 
triumphs for the master who was direct- 
ing it. Mechanical triumphs are referred 
to; in this chapter there is to be no dis- 
cussion of the intellectual or spiritual 
qualities of Mr. Griffith’s art. He guided 
the battle scenes from a tower overlooking 
the field. At his elbow were four army 
officers who assisted in planning the en- 
gagements. There was also an advisory 
group of veterans of the original conflict. 
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Telephone lines, couriers, signal flags, 
mirrors and even a captive balloon were 
used in conveying orders to the divisions 
of troops. The cannon and mortars used 
were relics of the Civil War; the shells 
were specially devised by experts in ex- 
plosives. 

The surrender of Lee, the assassination 
of Lincoln in Ford’s theater, the organizing 
of the colored Legislature of South Carolina 
after the war, the formation and raids of 
the Ku Klux Klan, in which two thousand 
crack riders of the 
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is Tentiessee, of “In the Days of the Thun- 
dering Herd” is Nebraska, of “The Carpet 
of Bagdad” is Persia, of “The Typhoon’’ is 
Paris, of “Cameo Kirby” is Louisiana, of 
“The Hoosier Schoolmaster” is Indiana, 
of “The Man From Home’’ is the Italian 
coast, yet in the filming.of these plays the 
outdoor settings are. striking and appro- 
priate and few would recognize them for 
what they are, the environs of Los Angeles. 
With the natural outdoor facilities and 
the natural overhead assurances, it is not 
surprising that the 





Southwest filled the 
flowing robes of the 
clansmen, all were 
shown with histori- 
cal fidelity and with 
a verisimilitude that 
every audience has 
found breathlessly 
impelling. The 
Southern town of 
Piedmont was con- 
structed in detail, 
to be destroyed by 
negros run mad. 
The picture demon- 
strated, in its hand- 
ling of the whole 
negro question, that 
the motion camera 
readily catches sub- 
tleties of meaning 
and that there are 
few problems that 
grip the mind and 
the heart but may 
be bared and meas- 











When Ince wished to produce a Mission play and 
the Mission fathers were slow in granting 
permission, he built himself a complete 
outfit of chapel, cells and garden 


companies at work 
in thesun spot have 
carried to new 
heights the common 
standards of their 
trade. What used 
to be extraordinary 
is now the common- 
est requirement; 
what was once the 
fitting climax is now 
a mere punctuation 
in the opening reel. 
Single reel pictures 
are still made, but 
the thinking audi- 
ence now demands 
the “big punch”’ at 
the end of a five- or 
six-reel “feature.” 
In paving the way 
to new things, the 
Los Angeles direc- 
tors have fastened 
their studios upon 
that city in perpe- 
tuity, for whereas 














ured upon the 
screen. 

In all the surprisingly diversified country 
round about Los Angeles there is hardly 
a hill or vale that has not lent its small or 
large assistance to a director seeking a 
“location” for a particular scene. There 
are bald eminences; there are wooded 
slopes; there are valleys that sleep lazily 
in the sun; there are streams and canyons 
and ravines; there are landscapes and sea- 
scapes incomparable; and the director who 
does not find exactly what he has in his 
mind’s eye is merely one who turns back too 
soon. The natural “locations” fairly leap 
to aid the illusion. The original scene of 
“The Spoilers” is Alaska, of the “Battle of 
Gettysburg” is Pennsylvania, of ‘St. Elmo” 


the sun spot was at 
first a money-saving convenience, it is now 
an absolute necessity to most of the vastly 
enlarged undertakings. Los Angeles is, and 
apparently must continue to be, dictator in 
the motion picture world. The importance 
of its monopoly must increase as the pic- 
ture, already dominating the field of public 
entertainment, begins the conquest that is 
to establish it next as the most potent factor 
in the sphere of education. 

It is the Los Angeles studios indeed that 
have curtailed and reshaped the destinies 
of the regular theater, and robbed the stage 
of its stars. The story of this high pro- 
cedure, to be told next month, is one in- 
volving many interesting personalities. 
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And with so much going out of it to add 
to the sum total of human pleasure, what 
has the sun spot coming in? The imme- 
diate answer seems to be this: huge sums in- 
vested in properties and a new payroll 
item of twelve or fourteen millions a year. 
Yet the census man scoffs at these con- 
siderations and says he has discovered 
something of more advantage to the town. 
He believes that millions of persons in 
other states and other countries cannot 
sit before the screens every day without 
feeling the lure of the sunshine that mellows 
the picture and of verdure that speaks of a 
springtime perennial. The pictures, says 
the census man, being labeled with the 
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address of the producing companies, have 
added and are adding uncounted thousands 
to the population of Los Angeles. 

The men at the head of the many-mil- 
lioned picture corporations are satisfied. 
They always intended to keep the making 
as well as the marketing of films as close 
as possible to Broadway. Realizing now 
that:they will never be able to forsake that 
spot so continuously drenched with the 
golden glory of the sun, they still cling 
tenaciously to their original intention. It 
is said they propose to overcome any false 
notions about the separating abilities of 
three thousand miles of territory by adopt- 
ing Los Angeles as a suburb of New York. 











CALIFORNIA 


By LANNIE HAYNES MARTIN 


Dear Lord, it is not meet that I 

Attune my heart-beats to a sigh 

And wear a sad and lenten face 

When all Thy earth abounds in grace. 

Can I in penitence repine 

When all the air is filled with wine 

Of lily-buds and orange bloom? 

When Spring stands here in lilac plume, 

Thy royal messenger, to give 

Thy promise that the dead shall live, 

And with each resurrected bough 

Proclaims that even on earth now 

Has Heaven come, could we but see 

Thy glory in each flaming tree! 

I’d rather think ’twould please Thee best 

If I, like all the glad earth dressed, 

Went forth a-singing in the sun 

To tell my joy to ev’ry one! 

I can not stand like Spring and cry 
“T love you” to each passerby, 

But I can root my life in deeds 

And sow my heart in smiling seeds 

Of little kindnesses to bring 

Here Love’s perpetual flowering! 











Miss Allison bore her unenviable position with what had been phrased, regarding her fighting father, 
as the “Allison grit” 
. 


Illustrating *‘The Allison Pearis"’ 





THE ALLISON PEARLS 


A LANAGAN STORY 


By EDWARD H. HURLBUT 
Author of: Lanagan, Amateur Detective; The Jerroldson Case 





Dhustrated by Arthur Cahill 





Constance Allison is socially and financially the most interesting and conspicuous 
figure among the merry masked dancers at a Mardi Gras ball in San Francisco. Heiress 
of the Allison estate, one minor asset of which is the magnificent Allison hotel where the 
Mardi Gras is being celebrated, she wears for the first time since her mother’s death the fam- 
ily’s most treasured heirloom, a string of priceless pearls. Suddenly she misses them from 
her neck and says to her escort, Sterrett M asters, “See that no one leaves the hotel!” Masters 
notifies the house detective, and Chief of Police Leslie himself arrives with his men. An 
exciting scene follows in the hotel’s private office when the Chief sharply questions Masters 
and Raymond Winkeppner in the presence of Miss Allison and her friend Miss Y sobel 
Cadogan, fiancée of Winkeppner. Throughout, Lanagan, star reporter for a morning 
paper, has been a shrewd observer. He decides to take a hand in the detective game, now 
keenly on, for the capture of the pearl thief. Meanwhile the Chief, searching Winkeppner 
and Masters, finds a pearl in the latter’s pocket. To save Masters, whom she loves, Miss 
Allison denies that the jewel is hers. Meanwhile Leslie’s men arrest Chappie Carrol, _ 
notorious confidence man and hotel burglar, as he leaves the ball-room with a similar 
pearl in his pocket. Lanagan learns from Miss Allison’s maid that the necklace has 
110 pearls. Within an hour the stolen string is returned by a bell-boy to its owner, 
in the presence of her father, Chief Leslie, Detective Douglas, Masters and Lanagan, 
but this merely increases the Chief’s suspicions of collusion between Carrol and Masters. 
Miss Allison counts the pearls. Two are gone. She declares that the original number 
was only 108. Lanagan knows there were 110. That night the necklace is again stolen, 
while Miss Allison is asleep. Next day Masters disappears after writing to Miss Alli- 
son that he will not return until his name is cleared. She employs a detective to locate 
the thief, her faith firm in Masters’ integrity. Lanagan meanwhile is on the trail of a 
mysterious veiled woman who keeps a tryst with Winkeppner and later joins her compan- 
ion Chappie Carrol, the thief of the Allison pearls. Chief Leslie finds out that Lanagan has 
Masters in hiding and threatens to jail the journalist for harboring a fugitive from justice. 
Miss Cadogan, jealous of Mrs. Pernau, calls upon her. Lanagan interrupts them and 
snatches a pistol from Mrs. Pernau. Leslie enters and arrests her as Alice Lamont, 
clever jewel thief. 


WINKEPPNER AND THE QUEEN OF DIAMONDS 





HILE Lanagan pursued his ap- 
parently aimless way, hitting or 


missing as chance might seem to 


dictate, and while Leslie kept driving in 
closer and closer to persons against whom 
he was justified in moving by at least strong 
circumstantial evidence, the equally tireless 

*This story began in the September, 1914, number. 


Maggart was suddenly moving along a line 
of least resistance that, so far as he could 
see, was entirely free thus far from the 
prowling activities of other operators. If 
there is any such thing as accident in en- 
countering successes where a given line 
of thought and activity is occupying the 
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mind and the time, then Maggart had been 
a recipient of a lucky accident. 

But detective work does not move along 
the lines of those exact sciences where 
given conditions produce given results. 
Things happen that seem to be merely 
fortuitous; but after all they have their 
bearing on the systematic course of con- 
duct being followed by the particular in- 
vestigator and he should be credited for 
the results he achieves whether he come by 
them by diligence and application, or en- 
counter them quite by mischance approach- 
ing him, as it were, down a broad highway. 

The morning papers had given flare- 
heads to the arrest of Alice Lamont—the 
newspapermen assigned to the jewel theft 
were trailing Leslie like hounds, even 
though it had occurred at two o’clock. 
They had also, this fact being ascertained 
by the routine police reporters detailed 
at the Hall of Justice, been apprised in 
time for publication of the fact that Ray- 
mond Winkeppner was being “detained” 
in the office of Chief of Police Leslie. That 
was as much as the morning papers had 
been able to publish before going to press. 

It remained for the afternoon papers to 
take up the cry with freshened interest, 
and the Allison jewel theft continued the 
sole topic of conversation in clubs, on the 
street and in the homes of the city. 

There were several divisionals to the 
public interest as reflected by the news- 
papers: the suspicion directed at Masters 


from his continued disappearance and the. 


pearl that had been found on him; the sus- 
picion directed against Winkeppner from 
his detention by Chief Leslie; the suspicion 
directed at Alice Lamont by reason of her 
arrest and the fact that the jewels had been 
originally returned by a woman who in a 
general way answered her description; the 
suspicion directed at Chappie Carrol be- 
cause of his arrest and the pearl found on 
him; the suspicion, though in lesser meas- 
ure, remaining in some observant minds, 
directed against the maid, Jeanne. 

Then there were minor divisionals of 
interest; as of sympathy for the Allison 
heiress and for Miss Cadogan who, follow- 
ing the broad hints given out by the morn- 
ing papers concerning Winkeppner, had 
collapsed and was under the care of doc- 
tors. Miss Allison bore her unenviable 
position with what had been phrased regard- 
ing her fighting father as the “Allison grit.” 
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The early afternoon papers had still 
further added to the unpleasantness of 
Winkeppner’s position by unearthing the 
facts of his rendezvous the previous even- 
ing with “Mrs. Herman Pernau’—a 
revelation sufficiently painful to send that 
gentleman to the strict seclusion of his 
apartments at the Bachelors’ Club where, 
closeted with his attorney, he had remained 
during the entire day. 

He had been released from surveillance 
by Leslie, following a prolonged session 
at the third degree in which, at different 
times, had been introduced Carrol, the 
Lamont woman and the maid, Jeanne; 
for Leslie hung stubbornly to a theory that 
the maid was in some fashion involved. 

That Winkeppner was heavily entangled 
on the street was published. It served in 
many quarters to emphasize suspicion that 
he had fallen in with the schemes of the 
“Queen of Diamonds” in the expectation 
of realizing money through the negotia- 
tions of the pearls. 

But the most astonishing fact developed 
was that Winkeppner had personally pro- 
cured the invitation upon which the La- 
mont woman and her escort had been ad- 
mitted to the masked ball. It was of course 
accepted that her escort had been Carrol. 

So far as Leslie was concerned it is only 
fair to state that the score of plain-clothes 
men working under him had unearthed the 
incident that Miss Cadogan had breathed, 
only to become silent regarding: the pres- 
ence of the other couple near Miss Allison. 
They had run down the Juliet costume and 
had found it had been worn by Mrs. Per- 
nau; and that Winkeppner had danced 
with her as late as the dance immediately 
preceding the dance when Miss Allison 
and Masters had retired to the refreshment 
pavilion. It had puzzled Leslie that he 
could find no trace of the costume but, 
fortified by Maggart’s information, he had 
concluded that when the suit-case was 
taken from the hotel and subsequently 
returned with the information that it was 
the wrong grip, the ruse had been worked of 
extracting the costume and disposing of it. 

The question arose in many minds: why, 
if the Pernau woman, or to give her her 
police name, Alice Lamont, had originally 
stolen the gems, did she return them and 
then steal them the second time? 

In answer to this Leslie advanced the 
very plausible theory that the arrest of 
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Carrol was known to the gang as soon as 
it occurred and that either Masters or 
Winkeppner—assuming, as Leslie did, that 
Winkeppner also was party to the plot— 
had carried the word of the jewel being 
found on him. The woman had then 
swiftly determined on returning the string 
to divert suspicion from Carrol or to pre- 
vent the evidence being found on her and 
had then either personally, or by some 
member of the gang, resecured it when a 
way had been cleared for slipping it from 
the hotel; the supposition being that 
neither the police nor the owners of the 
jewel would suspect the same persons of 
having taken it the second time. 

To weigh Leslie fairly, the theory had 
not occurred to him until the Associated 
Press, carrying the story of the theft and 
the mysterious woman, had stirred the New 
York police to wire Leslie the possibility 
that the Lamont woman might be in San 
Francisco, inasmuch as Chappie Carrol 
had been in Paris at the time of the neck- 
lace theft there. The inference was that 
Carrol, although he had not before been 
connected with the Paris case, had been 
involved in that deal, too, with Alice La- 
mont, and that both had fled to the United 
States, landing at San Francisco on a 
roundabout tour to the Orient. 

A cablegram to Paris had brought a full 
description of Alice Lamont and when 
Leslie walked into her room at the Allison 
he had recognized her. 

These were the essential features in the 
case as the public knew them. For reasons 
best known to himself, Leslie had given 
out no information concerning his sus- 
picions that Lanagan was harboring Mas- 
ters. He had confidence enough in his own 
shadow-men to believe he would turn 
Masters up before long by following Lana- 
gan, and he believed he might profit more 
by keeping in the dark about Lanagan 
than by exposing him. And he had no 
proof, more than Maggart’s accusation, 
and his own settled suspicion based on 
Lanagan’s conduct. He was curious to 
know what Lanagan was working on, for 
he suspected that Lanagan had a theory 
of his own. 

Winkeppner had resolutely refused to 
make a statement; the Lamont woman had 
stubbornly preserved silence; Jeanne was 
still hysterical but still denying; Carrol 
Was as insouciant and insulting as before. 
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The arrest of the Lamont woman had served 
the police with material to defeat his habeas 
corpus petition and he was still in the tanks. 
Such, then, was the situation on the stage 
during the afternoon of the second day of 
the Allison robbery. 

Behind the scenes there was the same 
keen activity; the same shift and change of 
character and incident; Lanagan, Leslie 
and Maggart criss-crossing here and there; 
suspicious, deft, indefatigable, three of 
the best detectives on the coast pitted in a 
race toward a sensational climax. 

A host of newspapermen and photog- 
raphers, shading into and out of the action 
here and there, only served to set into 
greater relief the intenser activities of the 
three dynamic operators leading in the 
chase. 

Lanagan was heavily weighted with 
shadow-men. Leslie was having him 
trailed for Masters; Maggart was having 
him trailed on general principles. There 
were some expert trailers following him, 
and Lanagan was finding it increasingly 
difficult to shake himself free on occasions 
when he desired to be unhampered in his 
investigations. 

It was in the early part of the afternoon 
before Miss Cadogan would receive Lana- 
gan, after that suave gentleman had been 
driven to the point of peremptoriness in 
talking with her mother. As Lanagan 
suspected, her “collapse” had been rather 
a prolonged session of weeping and light 
hysteria than anything more serious, and 
the young lady was in a reasonably com- 
posed state, although pale and ringed 
around the eyes. 

“TI wish you could understand, Miss 
Cadogan, that I am not working on this 
case for the same motives the police are. 
They are seeking to put men in jail—some 
men. I am endeavoring to keep them out 
of jail. Mr. Winkeppner is one. Mr. 
Masters is another—both involved, I am 
convinced, in the operations of a shrewd 
and accomplished band of thieves. I have 
my theory regarding this case and I am 
nearly prepared to name the proper per- 
sons responsible for the theft. But I want 
some help from you. Will you give it to 
me?” 

Before Miss Cadogan could reply the 
mother shook her head wisely. 

“The young man looks reliable, Ysobel. 
I think you may trust him.” 
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Lanagan smiled. ‘Thank you,” he said. 

“T will give you any help I can,” the 
girl said. 

“Why did you visit Mrs. Pernau last 
night?” 

“T thought she might know something 
about the couple I saw near Mr. Masters 
and Miss Allison,” she replied hesitatingly. 

“You thought she was the woman in the 
Juliet costume, did you not?” 

“Well, yes, I did.” 

“Before you knew from the morning 
papers that Mrs. Pernau was a noted thief, 
what made you suspicious of her?” 

“T cannot say—I didn’t like her.” 

“Because Winkeppner had been paying 
attention to her?” 

Her pale face took on a flush of color in 
her embarrassment and she hesitated. 

“Answer the question, dear,” said her 
mother precisely. “The young man con- 
ducts himself with great intelligence. We 
must not take offense at his impertinence.” 

Lanagan was compelled to smile again. 
He rather enjoyed this ultra-patrician old 
woman who struggled so hard to be just to 
a mere reporter. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Can you repeat the conversation you 
had with her?” 

It was detailed. 

“You would be quite ready to swear that 
this woman and her escort were the only 
persons in the immediate vicinity of the 
group at the time of the buckle episode?” 
asked Lanagan. 

“T would dislike to be forced into a posi- 
tion of notoriety, but I would so swear.” 

“One more question: what was the gen- 
eral understanding with the guests of the 
hotel regarding Mrs. Pernau?” 

“We thought she was a wealthy widow 
who was seeking investments.” 

“Evidently you were not far wrong,” 
laughed Lanagan. “Investments in jew- 
elry.” 

“T don’t see any reason why I shouldn’t 
spring the trap,” mused Lanagan as he left. 
“But I had better take another whirl with 
Mr. Raymond Winkeppner. It looks simple 
—too simple. That’s what has been hold- 
ing me back. Gangs like the Lamont gang 
don’t operate that simply. And why did 
she send back that string of pearls and then 
steal it the second time, if indeed she did 
steal it again? With all due respect to 
Leslie’s reasoning there’s a balk in that 
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situation some place. And that telephoning: 
simply to throw a greater suspicion on Mas- 
ters with the idea back of it of possibly eas- 
ing up Carrol’s predicament. The woman 
is extraordinarily sharp.” 

It did not discourage Lanagan when the 
house manager of the Bachelors’ Club in- 
formed him that three or four newspaper- 
men had already been denied access to 
Winkeppner. He wrote a note. 

“T have this case well in hand but need 
your assistance in one particular,” and 
signed it “Lanagan, Enquirer.” 

Winkeppner had formed a belated judg- 
ment on Lanagan and secretly now rather 
admired the method the reporter used in 
his work. Consequently Lanagan was ad- 
mitted to the apartment where Winkeppner 
sat with Benjamin Scott, one of the leading 
lawyers of the city. 

Winkeppner was in a mood quite differ- 
ent from the supercilious attitude of con- 
descension he had adopted toward Lanagan 
on their meeting of the evening before. 

“Sit down, Lanagan,” he said. ‘Meet 
Mr. Scott. Now what the devil have you 
got? They tell me you have a habit of 
turning things up that even the police can’t 
uncover.” 

“Oh, occasionally. Winkeppner, I want 
to ask you once again: did you have any 
reason to suspect that that pearl was on 
Masters?” 

“T did not. When he made that slurring 
remark about ‘It could have made no dif- 
ference’ I simply talked nastily from resent- 
ment. We were all more or less unstrung. 
I didn’t actually think, and don’t now, that 
he had a thing to do with this affair any 
more than I had.” 

Lanagan paused a second, before he asked 
his next question, to begin rolling a cigar- 
ette. Winkeppner reached for the humidor 
to push it across the table, but his hand 
stopped. Something in Lanagan’s face held 
his attention. Lanagan was eying him 
closely. 

“Why,” began Lanagan in that terse in- 
cisive tone that could command the atten- 
tion like an imperative gesture, “why then 
did you, knowing that Mrs. Pernau was 
standing very close to Miss Allison, protect 
her by refusing to corroborate Miss Cado- 
gan’s statement?” 

Scott glanced at his client and noted his 
quick embarrassment. The lawyer held up 
his hand warningly. 





Winkeppner had arisen and was walking rapidly back and forth. He paused before Lanagan. “When it 
comes to prosecuting the woman—if she is the guilty party—will it be 
necessary for me to tell everything?” 
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‘Do not.answer that,”’ he ordered. ‘Let 
all questions and answers come through 
me.” 

“That would be a very foolish thing for 
Mr. -Winkeppner to do with me at this 
time,” snapped Lanagan. “He has already 
played a fool game by not going to the news- 
papers with a frank statement instead of 
being bottled up here by you all day. Do 
you realize that it looks bad to the public?” 

“Damn the public!” cried Winkeppner. 
“T’m looking out for Raymond Winkeppner. 
There are other things than this.” 

“Exactly,” replied Lanagan. “If you will 
not answer my question I will answer it for 
you. And whatever your reasons.may have 
been for protecting-Mrs. Pernau, as Mrs. 
Pernau, those reasons cannot possibly exist 
for protecting Alice Lamont, sometimes 
called the ‘Queen of Diamonds’; particu- 
larly when you realize that you were merely 
her dupe.” 

‘Winkeppner’s head dropped to his hands 
as he ground out a bitter oath. 

“Even so,” replied Winkeppner. “I must 
respect the fact that I took her in good faith. 
She is amazing clever!” he blurted out. 
“Do you know she is a highly educated 
woman?” 

“No,” replied Lanagan, “‘but it is not sur- 
prising. Thieves usually seek their level. 
The keener the mind and the better the 
personality the better the class of people 
they mingle with. It is absolutely necessary 
for the case I am making out against this 
woman and to’ complete certain other 
necessary details in the work Iam engaged 
on, that you should stand ready to admit 
seeing this woman and her escort hovering 
clese to Miss Allison during the boot buckle 
in¢ident. Even if it is necessary to explain 
why you were protecting her.” 

“Why?” repeated Winkeppner faintly. 
“What do you mean?” 

Scott had subsided and contented him- 
self now with being an absorbed listener. 

“T mean,” replied Lanagan, as coolly as 
though he were speaking from absolute 
knowledge and not merely hazarding a 
shrewd guess, “I mean that you could have 
used a few hundred thousand dollars of the 
wealthy widow’s money. It would have 
cleared your present distressing financial 
tangle very cleanly. I mean that you pro- 
tected her believing sincerely that such a 
charming and wealthy widow as Mrs. Per- 
nau could by no possibility have had a hand 
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in the thing.. You knew that Miss Cadogan 
could not be suspected; you did not for an 
instant expect that either yourself or Mas- 
ters would be. Even when suspicion turned 
to Masters, you let things ride there, still 
confident that your wealthy widow—the 
widow whose bank roll was to finance you 
out of your difficulties—could not be a party 
and might. even in fact be rather thankful to 
you for not including her in the unpleasant 
notoriety that resulted to the other persons 
who were in or around the little group when 
your boot buckle became entangled.” 

Lanagan paused for his words to take 
effect, then concluded: 

“This is what I mean: Mrs. Pernau, a 
wealthy woman seeking safe investments, 
was to entrust her fortune, or a part of it, 
to a broker of the high financial standing 
of Mr. Raymond Winkeppner, who was to 
profit in a strictly honorable manner by the 
prestige he would get by handling so much 
money.” 

Winkeppner had arisen and was walking 
rapidly back and forth, perspiration start- 
ing in great beads from his forehead. He 
did not reply for some time. It was Scott 
who broke the silence. 

“Well, sir,” he remarked professionally, 
“there’s nothing criminal about that, is 
there? I have no’doubt the investments 
would have been perfectly legitimate on 
Winkeppner’s part. And it would not have 
been unethical, would it, if in handling a 
couple of hundred thousand dollars or so of 
some one else’s money, he was enabled to 
restore his own credit with the bank?” 

“Oh, I guess that’s good business,”’ replied 
Lanagan. 

“When it comes to prosecuting the woman 
—if she is the guilty party—it will be neces- 
sary for me to tell everything?” 

“T don’t see how you figure particularly 
in the trial except to state that you saw her 
near Miss Allison. But if you take my ad- 
vice you will receive the next battery of 
newspapermen who call on you, and tell 
them frankly just what the situation is. 
You will find the newspapermen a square 
set if you act squarely with them, and they 
will give you the best of the break in the 
news. You will have to stand a little chaf- 
fing from your friends, who will hardly be- 
lieve that midnight dinners are features of 
business negotiations. Otherwise you are 
in the clear, and Leslie will shortly realize 
that fact.” 
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“T believe you are right,” said the broker, 
and he looked immensely relieved. “I will 
be more considerate of the reporters when 
they call again.” 

“Treating newspapermen with consid- 
eration never cost a man anything yet,” 
replied Lanagan drily. 

The next moment the door had closed 
behind him. 

While Lanagan had thus been pursuing 
after his own peculiar manner his whims 
and fancies, neither Leslie and his men nor 
Maggart and his men had been idle. With 
the Lamont woman and Carrol safe behind 
bars Leslie believed he was not far from a 
solution. He held to the theory that either 
Masters or Winkeppner or possibly both 
were in some degree entangled in the con- 
spiracy for the theft of the jewels. The 
maid, Jeanne, was still the object of his 
solicitous espionage, and the pasty-faced 
youth, Dickie, had been crossed by some of 
his men and was now being sought as a 
factor who might have an important bear- 
ing on the manipulation and disposition of 
the gems. Strive as he might, Leslie had as 
yet been unable to shake from any of his 
prisoners a material admission, and the 
minutest search of all places where such a 
valuable article could be secreted had been 
made. 

Unquestionably, along established lines 
of police activity, Leslie was narrowing his 
case down and possibly may ultimately have 
reduced it to a satisfactory conclusion. But 
there were two elements working against 
him: Maggart and Lanagan. The former 
suddenly aggressive more by force of cir- 
cumstances than his own initiative; the 
latter slowly but surely working his way to 
a conclusion that he had glimpsed with 
swift prescience as early as the occasion of 
the first examination in Douglas’ offices. 

Naturally, the hunt now was for the 
pearls themselves. 

Now, it is a fact well recognized in police 
work that many persons having information 
prefer, where it is possible, to give that in- 
formation to a private agency. Particu- 
larly is this true where the person supplying 
the information does not wish, or has good 
reasons for not seeking too intimate a rela- 
tionship with the regular police, or such a 
publicity as would attend a trial. The 
announcement of the reward had not only 
been printed in the advertising columns but 
had contributed as well to the interest of 
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the different news stories. That Maggart 
had been especially engaged had been 
published. 

Thus it happened twice during the after- 
noon that a young lady with an overplus of 
style had called at the offices of Maggart 
in the Crocker building. What her errand 
was she refused to say until she could see 
Maggart personally. The office manager 
had made an engagement for her for two 
o’clock and by that hour had located Mag- 
gart and had him in his office. 

Promptly to the minute the elaborately 
dressed young lady appeared. 

“T understand, Mr. Maggart,” she began 
without ceremony, “that you are working 
on this Allison jewel robbery?” 

“T am,” replied the detective, his expres- 
sion not changing but his mind suddenly 
quickening. 

“And that there’s a reward of $25,000.” 

“Correct.” 

“What is there in it for me if I put you 
next to that string of pearls?” 

This found Maggart unprepared, and he 
jumped to his feet to stand over the girl. 
She looked at him coldly and impudently; 
a typical example of the night life damozels 
of lower Mason street. 

“Suppose there’s nothing in it for you?” 
demanded Maggart. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘Then 
there’s nothing for you,” she replied. “T’ll 
go to Leslie. I don’t want to go there be- 
cause they’ll grab the whole roll. And 
there are other reasons. They’d not only 
grab the whole roll but they’d throw me in 
for vagrancy, and then chase me out of 
town if I tried to squeal on them. Nay, 
nay, Delphine! Not for your Maudie! Been 
in the game too long. Is it a go?” 

Maggart could not refrain from a smile. 
He knew that the girl spoke a measure of 
truth. 

“You’ve got them?” he asked cautiously. 
She laughed loudly. 

“T haven’t said J had them. Is it a go?” 

Maggart thought swiftly. After all, he 
could afford to split with her—well, not 
split exactly, give her say about a thousand 
—for the credit that would come to himself 
and the Adams agency. 

“Tt’s a go, Maudie,” he said. 

“Got a stenog out there, haven’t you?” 
she demanded, jerking her thumb back over 
her shoulder toward the anteroom. 

“Yes,” said Maggart, puzzled. 
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“Then call her in and dic- 
tate a little agreement for a 
fifty-fifty division, and we'll 
both sign it.” 

“You’re pretty cute,” re- 
marked Maggart, as he sum- 
moned the stenographer. 

“Oh, I used to be a stenog 
in a law office in the good old 
days before the high cost of 
living and the voice of the 
underworld combined to get 
me,” she remarked. “I’m 
getting out of the night life, 
too, with this bunch of iron 
men; just believe me, Mr. 
Maggart.” 

“Hope you do,” replied 
Maggart, affably. After all, 
twelve thousand five hundred 
was not to be sneezed at. 

It was thirty minutes from 
the time the young lady en- 
tered Maggart’s offices before 
she left, he going down the 
front elevator, she down the 
rear. Some moments later at 
Sansome and Pine streets a 
closed taxi drove slowly up, 
stopped, the door swung 
open and she hopped blithely 
into it. 

“You're there,” said Mag- 
gart admiringly. ‘Think I’ll 
have to make a detective out 
of you. You’ve got stuff in 
you.” 

It was about the same gen- 
eral time that same afternoon 
that there came a rap on the 
door of the apartment near 
the Panhandle that on the 
previous evening had been 
occupied by Alice Lamont and the youth 
named Dickie. The youth was alone in the 
room, brooding over the headlines of the 
early edition of the afternoon papers. He 
started nervously, and _ unconsciously 
glanced toward the windows. 

“What a hell of a place to pick!” he mut- 
tered. “Clean drop of twenty feet to the 
cement sidewalk. I don’t like that rap. 
It don’t sound right.” He walked swiftly to 
the windows and glanced out. Across the 
street, leaning against a balustrade reading 
a newspaper, was a man. On the sidewalk, 
a short distance from the house, apparently 


This was the glaring seven-column headline that stared into Lanagan’s 


eyes: “Allison Pearls Recovered!’ 


absorbed in trimming his fingernails, was 
another man. The rapping came again. 
“Trapped!” breathed Dickie. ‘What 
the devil did they ever come to this man’s 
town for! I told them it was a man trap! 
The whole map is sprinkled with dicks!” 
The rapping became more insistent as 
Dickie whipped out his revolver. Then as 
quickly he placed it back in his pocket. 
“Nix,” he muttered. “Chappie and the 
Queen are in. Hell! They’ve been good to 
me. I'll see them through. Anyhow, no 
use complicating matters by a gun-play. 
The pearls haven’t turned up yet and may- 
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be they won’t. If that girl only keeps still! 
Here goes. I don’t believe they can extra- 
dite us to France on the other trick.” 

He stepped to the door and threw it wide 
open. On either side of the door, back out 
of range in case a fusillade of bullets had 
met that opening, were Leslie and Brady, 
revolvers drawn. They stepped into view, 
slipping their weapons back to their pockets 
as they saw the room was empty and that 
the sole occupant was extending his slim 
hand to them and smiling. 

“Shake, men. This is an unexpected 
pleasure! What is all the gun-play stuff 
for?” 

“Cut it out, Whip,” snapped Leslie. 
“Stick out your wrists.”” The next second 
the handcuffs clicked and Leslie and Brady 
began a painstaking search of the room that 
overlooked no part or particular of expert 
and diligent police searching. 

“Fine!” the Whip was commenting with 
himself. “They haven’t found them yet! 


If the girl only sticks!” 

Shortly thereafter Whip, the name by 
which he was better known than by his 
dozen aliases, for he was a thief of great 
renown himself, subsided and no amount 
of prodding or pounding or other arts and 


devices of the gentle processes of the third 
degree could induce him to talk. 

It was nearing four o’clock when Jack 
Lanagan emerged from the Bachelors’ Club 
puffing contentedly upon the aristocratic 
brand of cigars affected by Mr. Raymond 
Winkeppner. He walked slowly down 
Powell street, pondering with more delib- 
eration than he usually pondered his prob- 
lems. Wailing far above the noises of the 
street came the shrill cry of “extra.” He 
was too high-strung a newspaperman to let 
an extra escape him. It meant there was 
something important in the news; some- 
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thing important enough to swing the presses 
into a run-off schedule and spread the yelling 
eager newsboys, fan-like, out over the city. 

Running up Geary street came an urchin 
and Lanagan hailed him. He was away 
before Lanagan had the paper fairly in his 
hands, and this was the glaring seven 
column headline that stared into his eyes: 


ALLISON PEARLS RECOVERED! 


Lanagan stood exactly where he had been 
standing when he bought the paper until 
he had read every word of the few hundred 
words of hastily written “copy” with which 
the afternoon Herald men had reported the 
recovery by Maggart of the Adams agency 
of the string of Allison pearls. He had 
traced them “by his well-known detective 
ability” to a girl of the night life who 
claimed that she received them from a bell- 
boy at the Allison hotel. The boy had given 
them to her for safe keeping. She had taken 
many other presents of jewelry from him 
but became frightened at being party to a 
crime of such magnitude and had “‘squealed”’ 
on her lover, whose arrest was momentarily 
expected. 

It might have been expected that news 
of this sensational character would have 
moved Lanagan to some such transport of 
excitement as it did the thousands of per- 
sons who avidly purchased extras through 
the length and breadth of the city. 

He merely remarked: ‘That was it! Oh, 
beautiful!’ And then, after he had com- 
pleted his reading of the article, this curious 
man began to laugh. He laughed long and 
immoderately; laughed until the tears 
trickled down his cheeks. 

“Poor Maggart!” was all he could gasp 
between his suffocating chuckles. ‘Poor 
Maggart!”’ 


The final instalment of “The Allison Pearls’’ will appear in the May number, entitled 
“Lanagan’s Last Card’’ 








— OREGON 
AND ITS PEOPLE 


An Account of the Oldest State in the Far West 
W hich Gave the Nation Big Trees, Big Apples and 
a Bigger Interpretation of Democracy’s Meaning 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 





E have almost forgotten what the 
fuss was about. Even the young- 
sters fresh from graduation exer- 


cises can rarely give an intelligent account 
of the events that culminated in the battle 


cry of “Fifty-four forty or fight!” Unless 
we are members of a historical society, few 
of us recollect that a little more than a 
hundred years ago the United States 
barely reached the Rockies, owned nothing 
on the Pacific and was not concerned with 
its control at all. California, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico and Texas 
danced the fandango under the Spanish 
Crown; the Russian bear, consuming vodka 
in Alaska, was steadily pressing south. 
Between Alaska and California, between 
Russia and Spain, lay no man’s land, 
vaguely included in the shadowy terri- 
torial claims of His Castilian Majesty whose 
tenuous ownership was disputed both by 
Great Britain and her former American 
colonies. Had not Captain Robert Gray 
of Boston, in the good ship ‘Columbia,” 
discovered the mouth of the Great river 
in 1792? Did not Simon Fraser, the Eng- 
lishman, cross the wild continent a year 
later and descend the river that bears 
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his name, first of the transcontinental 
tourists? 

Neither England nor the United States 
had pressing need of the remote coast and 
its wild hinterland; except in the dispatch 
of the Lewis and Clark expedition in 1804 
neither nation tried very hard to make good 
its claims. The country was there, mostly 
all on end; it would keep, so why worry 
about it? It is almost certain that only 
interested traders, the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, the Northwest Fur Company and 
John-Jacob Astor, founder of Astoria at the 
Columbia’s mouth, stirred up spasmodic 
diplomatic interest in order to enlarge 
their own game preserves and keep the 
other fellow out. The conference that 
settled the British-American war in 1812 
did not consider it worth while to settle 
the disputed title to the region. Decision 
was postponed ten, twenty, thirty years. 
In the meantime the Stars and Stripes and 
the Union Jack fluttered impartially over 
the same territory. 

Is the reader yawning? Does this brief 
excursion into the dusty tomes of olden 
times weary his soul? Let him have 
patience. The facts recited above, and 
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those still to come, help to explain why he was 
able to vote for United States senator last 
fall instead of subletting the choice to his 
legislature. They also explain why the 
recall, the initiative and the referendum 
came from the Pacific Coast instead of 
emerging from the original Roost of Lib- 
erty, Plymouth Rock. 


WHEN THE EAGLET SPREAD HIS WINGS 


Late in the twenties of the last century 
the same whooping imperialism which in 
the 1900 campaign—do you remember the 
issue?—kept the Flag awave above Corregi- 
dor and Guam began to stir. Joint occu- 
pancy of the Pacific game preserve with 
Britain became irksome to the young na- 
tion. Increasingly the Oregon question 
began to trouble the public mind. Ameri- 
can trappers and traders, finding the Ore- 
gon country to their liking, settled down. 
Oregon expeditions were organized. In 
1834 the first American missionaries— 
remember the German missionaries in 
China?—arrived. Caravans of prairie- 
schooners followed behind them. From 
Missouri and Tennessee scores of the 
hardiest, most venturesome and enter- 
prising families girded their loins and 
started on the long Oregon Trail. ‘‘Fifty- 
four forty or fight!’ was their slogan. 
Neither gold nor fur lured them. They 
were husbandmen, farmers glowing with a 
patriotism that pushed them across the 
plains, over the Rockies, through the 
deserts into the passes of the Cascades. 
They sought homes, not gambling fortunes, 
found homes and tilled the soil ten years 
before Marshall found the nugget that 
started the greatest gold rush in history. 
And through their presence they preserved 
the Oregon country for the Union. 

When the news of the California gold 
strike reached Oregon—over a triangular 
course via Hawaii—the American farmers 
loaded ships with wheat and fruit to help 
feed the cosmopolitan multitudes bound 
for the Golden Gate. Not a few of them 
trekked south with pick, shovel and rifle, 
but the majority staid on the square-mile 
homesteads specially granted the early 
Oregon settlers by Congress. They staid 
for a long time. Many of them still occupy 
the family’s original “donation claim.” 

An independent, sturdy, self-sufficient 
tribe were these early settlers of Oregon. 
Isolated from the rest of the world—it 
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was fifty-five years from the arrival of 
Marcus Whitman, the missionary patriot, 
before rail connection between Oregon and 
California was established, and almost 
fifty years intervened before the Northern 
Pacific opened transcontinental traffic to 
the Columbia—the men and women who 
came over the Oregon Trail transmitted 
the passionate, militant love of democracy 
to their descendants in its pristine vigor. 
Thanks to its long isolation, to the charac- 
ter of the rather small emigration, Oregon’s 
scattered population retained the homely 
backwoods ideals of its pioneers practically 
without modification. 

There were no modifying factors. As 
the settlers had lived in Missouri and 
Tennessee in the thirties, so they lived in 
the Oregon clearings fifty years later. In 
the Illinois and Applegate valleys, along 
Jump-off Joe creek, in a dozen of the 
small, rich valleys climbing from the floor 
of the Willamette plain to the timbered 
crests of the Cascades and the Coast Range 
I have met these pioneer families, three 
generations of them, many of the older 
folks still living in the ancient log-cabins. 
They had few cares, few wants. Their 
crops were always certain; salmon in the 
creek, game in the forest just beyond the 
fence were never lacking. Unlike the 
South, Oregon had no race problem; it was 
far beyond the reach of the foreign emi- 
gration that swept over the Middle West 
in the eighties; its industrial development 
was extremely slow; the bonanza farms of 
California, the feverish desire to make 
fortunes overnight were unknown in Ore- 
gon. As simply, as frugally, as contentedly 
as the parents had lived, so lived the 
children, and the simple, direct ideals of 
early America lived with them. 


OREGON’S LOG-CABIN IDEALS 


As the handful of Puritans left a heritage 
that has colored the spiritual life of a hun- 
dred million heterogeneous persons, so the 
democratic ideal of the handful of Oregon 
pioneers is today exerting a most powerful 
influence upon the political life and con- 
duct of the entire nation. 

Were the Puritans and Cavaliers who 
devised the elaborate system of checks and 
balances embraced in the Constitution, 
who strove to remove the national govern- 
ment as far as possible from the source of 
its power, the people, were they true blue 
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democrats or were they at heart aristo- 
crats like the landholders of Rhode Island 
who would not surrender their oligarchic 
power until the disfranchised masses threat- 
ened civil war in 1842? Be that as it may, 
democracy as expressed in a representative 
system of government fell into evil hands 
during the years when worship of wealth 
and success became a national cult, when 
the intoxication of material achievement 
blinded the national vision and caused its 
feet to swerve from the narrow path of 
rectitude. And at the height of the golden- 
calf worship the spirit of the ancient back- 
woods revived in Oregon, the cry for a new 
democracy rang through the forest aisles, 
swelling and swelling until the whole 
country heard the call. 

The Atlantic coast devised the system 
of representative government that lasted 
unchanged for well nigh a century and a 
half. From the Pacific Coast, from Oregon 
came the first fundamental change in the 
system. The Atlantic coast delegated 
authority to a few chosen men; Oregon on 
the Pacific Coast did away, more or less, 
with delegated authority, established the 
principle that the people as the source of 
all power is superior to its chosen repre- 
sentatives and can at will exercise the 
delegated functions. Under the plan 
evolved by the makers of the Constitution 
the representatives of the people wielded 
the supreme power; under the “Oregon 
Idea” ‘the citizens themselves, not their 
delegates, retain the supreme power, the 
last decision. 


THE CRADLE OF THE “NEW DEMOCRACY” 


Whatever you and I may think of the 
“Oregon Idea,’’ whether we endorse or 
condemn, whether we regard it as a bless- 
ing or as a curse, the fact remains that the 
introduction of the recall, the initiative and 
the referendum marks the greatest, most 
far-reaching change in American political 
thought and action since the nation’s 
beginning. Not even the enfranchisement 
of the negroes involved as radical a de- 
parture from time-honored American stan- 
dards of political conduct as the introduc- 
tion and adoption of direct legislation in 
Oregon. As yet we do not fully realize 
the fundamental nature of the new system. 
So far only the minor ones of the Oregon 
innovations, the direct primary and the 
direct election of United States senators, 
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have become integral parts of the nation’s 
political machinery. Though in universal 
use west of the Rockies, direct legislation 
and the recall, rebuilt for American pur- 
poses on the banks of the Willamette, in 
the shadow of Mt. Hood, have not yet 
grown into the organic law of all the states. 
But the responsibility for the new “tools 
of democracy” belongs to the men who 
cherished the ideals of the ancient back- 
woods in the glades and clearings of the 
Oregonian forests. 

It is typical of the backwoods outlook, 
of the early American attitude, that Ore- 
gon, despite its political radicalism, was 
among the last Western states to bestow 
the franchise upon its women. 

From the foregoing it should not be in- 
ferred that the people of Oregon have al- 
ways and consistently been models of 
political virtue. If Jonathan Bourne, the 
former United States senator, would write 
the unabridged, undeleted and uncensored 
story of some of the old senatorial elec- 
tions at Salem, the literature of the muck- 
rake would be enriched by several fat and 
juicy volumes. Nor have the lieu-land 
frauds and other unsavory scandals con- 
nected with the raping of the public do- 
main in Oregon been wholly forgotten. 
But the collective conscience of Oregon’s 
population was never drugged by the 
opiates of the full dinner pail or dazzling 
achievements. When the senatorial mess 
at Salem began to smell unto high heaven 
the sturdy yeomanry rallied around the 
fighting blacksmith of Oregon City and 
placed the choice of the delegates to the 
upper house of Congress into the hands of 
the people. By the same token Oregon 
twenty years ago began the agitation for 
the conservation of natural resources. 
When land theft was still considered a per- 
fectly legitimate business, long before the 
limelight’s glare sought Roosevelt’s upper 
incisors, Oregon clamored for the with- 
drawal of the remaining timber lands to 
protect them from the grabbers and 
brought about the establishment of the 
Cascade National Forest, first of all the 
forest reserves, by President McKinley. 
What is more, Oregon’s men forced the 
restoration of the reserve after the grabbers 
had succeeded in having the timber land 
restored toentry. Since then the Conserva- 
tion movement has found its best friends 
and supporters in Oregon. 
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When all is said and done 
I believe that heredity and 
environment have devel- 
oped in Oregon the finest 
workaday type of average. 
American to be found any- 
where in the Union. The 
Oregon type lacks the 
spectacular brilliancy of the 
Californian, the intellect of 
the Bostonian, the charm 
and refinement of the 
Southerner, but it excels 
them all in the sturdy in- 
dependence of its spirit, in 
the retention and develop- 
ment of the log-cabin virtues 
that made Lincoln the 
greatest American. 

Isolation, both of the 
individual and of the na- 
tion, was a most important 
factor in the development 
of the American character. 
In Oregon isolation contin- 
ued long after its neighbors 
had been connected up with the rest of the 
world. Until very recently Oregon had 
less railroad trackage per square mile, more 
and longer stage lines, more counties with- 
out a single length of rail in their bound- 
aries than any other state in the Union. 


WHEN THE WHITE MAN CAME 
TO OREGON 
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Until Hill and Harriman 
flew at each other’s throats 
four years ago and started 
to build two railroads along 
the inland slope of the 
Cascades where only one 
was needed, eastern and 
central Oregon contained 
the largest area without 
a station agent or grade 
crossing in the country. To 
this very day bands of wild 
horses are roaming over 
the vast plateau that fills 
central Oregon and north- 
ern Nevada though resump- 
tion of the suspended rail- 
road construction will cause 
the dry-farmer and the 
irrigator to make new in- 
roads into the domain of 
the vanishing cattle kings. 

The typical, real Oregon, 
however, the Oregon that 
was the goal of the prairie- 
schooners in the days of the 
fur trade, lies not on the high and dry 
plateau bounded by the Columbia in the 
north, the Snake in the east and the Cas- 
cades in the west. The Oregon of Lewis 
and Clark, of U’Ren, of tourist and fruit 
fame lies west of the Cascades, in the 
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Only one out of seven acres in the Willamette valley is under cultivation today. There are few regions 
that convey the home feeling as strongly as the fat valleys of western Oregon 
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On the high plateau of eastern Oregon where the steel rail and the irrigation ditch still have a 
man’s size job before them 


mild, moist region that swings from the crest 
of the long range to the shores of the Pacific. 

There are few regions the length and 
breadth of North America that convey the 
home feeling as strongly as the fat valleys 
of western Oregon. They are reminiscent 
of Virginia in the ancient days when the 
wild turkey became the national Thanks- 
giving bird, when stream and forest con- 
tributed their full share of the good things 
in the larder. The forest is still the dom- 
inant note in the landscape of western 
Oregon. From the eastern foot of the Cas- 
cades, thrust into the pungent sage of the 
high plains, it still marches westward in 
evergreen ranks over the ranges to the 
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growling surf of the Pacific, broken only 
along the watercourses and in the valleys. 
Even there, on farms that have been tilled 
for seventy years, the forest is loath to 
give ground. There are many wood lots 
of second-growth on the old homesteads of 
the Willamette valley that would make 
the Michigan lumberman’s mouth water. 
The Douglas fir and the cedar of the Coast 
Range, the sugar pine of the Cascades in the 
matter of size concede first place only to 
the sequoias of California; beside them the 
finest specimen of Minnesota’s white pine 
shrinks to the dimensions of a sapling. 
And beneath these great trees the fern 
grows shoulder high, the canes of salmon 
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In the forests of western Oregon. 


Beside the Douglas firs and sugar-pines of Oregon the Minnesota 


white pine shrinks to the dimensions of a sapling 


and blackberry climb over the fallen logs 
in dense tangles, clear streams murmur and 
brawl in sun-flecked peace and beside them 
soft moss covers the rocks as with thick 
velvet. 

The climate did it. 
the land of soft winter rains. 


Western Oregon is 
It never 
pours. The moisture falls in a soft, gentle, 
steady drizzle. It does not erode the soil. 
The streams are rarely filled with silt. 
There are few gullies and the full measure 
of fertility stays on the land. The winters 
are short; snow rarely falls in the valleys 
and not infrequently young leaves and 
budding blossoms appear on the rosebushes 
at Christmas time even in Portland. In 


March the almonds are abloom from the 
Siskiyous to the Columbia, and in April 
the valleys are white with the blossom 
masses of the apple, pear and prune or- 
chards; the pink of the peach blow stands 
out sharply against the dark unchanging 
wall of the forest. 


THE LAND OF PERFECT ROSES 


June is the month of roses. Portland 
in June becomes a bower of roses. To the 
man or woman who, in other regions, care- 
fully coddles and nurses a few bushes 
through the winter to be rewarded by a 
dozen undersized, meager blossoms, the 
riotous profusion, the great size, the 
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Where the fruit-trees have advanced through the forest to the foot of Mount Hood 


perfection of form and color of the Portland 
roses are almost incredible. Literally 
millions of perfect roses wither on the 
Portland bushes every summer, even though 
other millions are picked to make the 
Roman holiday of the annual Rose Festival 
in June. 

It is easy to grow perfect roses in western 
Oregon. They are not winter-killed, nor 
does the sun blight them. In the mild, 
equable temperatures of spring and summer 
they develop slowly, the buds open grad- 
ually, the full-blown flower remains in 
mature perfection for many days. So easy 
is it to produce perfect roses in Portland 
that everybody grows them everywhere. 
Even the parking spaces between curb 
and sidewalk are transformed into rose 
gardens; the noblest products of the rose 
breeders’ efforts bloom everywhere unpro- 
tected by fence or hedge, within easy 
reach of the surreptitious knife, yet their 
number never grows perceptibly less. 

To the Eastern rose lover this descrip- 
tion of the rose paradise may sound exag- 
gerated, impossible. Let him go to Port- 
land in June; let him wield his knife along 
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any street, openly, without fear. Wherever 
he sees a variety he particularly fancies, 
let him ask permission to cut one or two 
flowers. He will be told with a smile to 
help himself, to ransack the garden at will 
and, when he has taken all he can carry, 
the garden will be as riotous with bloom 
as ever. 

When the rays of the sinking sun bring 
out the full values of the rose garden’s 
delicate colors, when the chiseled surface 
of Mt. Hood turns from clear white to 
deep cream, bursts forth into the roseate 
splendor of the alpenglow and turns to 
cold lilac, when the evening hush falls over 
the dark trees and the moon’s silvery trail 
leads across the waters, then you will 
understand why the pioneers and the 
generations following them clung to their 
Oregon homesteads. 

Deep soil, ample moisture, mild, even 
temperatures with a growing season of 
eight months caused roses and forest trees 
to thrive wondrously in western Oregon. 
They built the big lumber industry whose 
products constitute eighty per cent of all 
the freight shipped out of the state, whose 
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payroll contains the 
names of fifty per cent 
of all wage earners em- 
ployed in Oregon manu- 
factures. They caused 
strawberries, luscious lo- 
ganberries, blackberries, 
raspberries and cherries to 
reach remarkable _ size, 
with delicious flavor and 
firm texture. They made 
Oregon apples and pears 
famous in New York, 
London and Hamburg; 
they produced heavy 
yields of cereals, vegeta- 
bles and root crops with 
remarkable regularity. 
But, because of the rapid 
and dense tree growth, 
they also made the agri- 
cultural development of 


western Oregon a slow and laborious process. 
Following the line of least resistance, the 
early settlers took possession of the open 


glades in the 
broad valley of 
the Willamette 
river which drains 
the territory be- 
tween the crests 
of the Cascades 
and the Coast 
Range and emp- 
ties into the Co- 
lumbia. When 
the supply of 
open land was 
exhausted, they 
attacked the 
forest. 


THE SEVENTY YEARS’ FOREST BATTLE 


The battle with the trees began 

It has been going 
Every summer the The time 
haze of wood smoke from the burn- 
ings fills the valleys; winter, fall 
and spring the chopping, tearing, 
blasting and charring go on, yet the 
results of the long fight have been 
disappointingly meager. There are 
seven million tillable acres in the 


sixty years azo. 
on ever since. 


Willamette valley; in 
the entire state of 
Oregon barely four 
million acres were under 
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A sample of Oregon loganberries 
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cultivation two years 
ago, and during the 
same year but one acre 
out of every seven in 
the Willamette valley was 
tilled. Out of the seven 
million acres in the broad 
valley almost six million 
still await the touch of 
the plow—and on these 
six million acres the forest 
is still master. 

The Willamette valley 
is the heart of Oregon. 
It contains the state’s 
largest area of level land 
suitable for crop produc- 
tion without irrigation; it 
contains the bulk of the 
state’s population; it is 
the oldest district in the 
Far West settled by 


Americans; it contains the densest rural 
population in Oregon, the bulk of the state’s 
orchards and dairies; it is traversed by a 


network of steam 
and interurban 
electric lines, yet 
only one acre out 
of seven is pro- 
ducing at present. 
With one million 
acres in crop, it 
supports a popu- 
lation of half a 
million. Is it 
unreasonable to 
suppose that this 
valley alone, 
when six million 
acres are cleared 


and cultivated, will support a population of 
two millions, will sustain in comfort as 
many people as there are now in the states 
of Oregon and Washington combined? 


come when the entire 


valley is covered with forty-acre farms 
from one end to the other, but it will not 
be tomorrow or the day after. 
room in western Oregon for two million 
more people, but this room at present is 
occupied largely by trees and stumps. To 
prepare an acre of stump land for the plow 


There is 


requires an expenditure 










A rose tree in Portland, the Rose City 





of time and material 
worth at least fifty 





dollars, usually more. 
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In other words, a mini- 


brought under the plow. 











mum capital expenditure 
of three hundred million 
dollars is necessary be- 
fore the full productive 
power of the Willamette 
valley is realized. 

Will it pay? 

It has paid in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
where the growing season 
is far shorter, the acre- 
yield smaller, the variety 
of products narrower 
than in Oregon. It is 
paying in Oregon right 
now. 

The dairy farmers of 
Tillamook do not care to 
sell, even at $300 an acre. 
Their prosperity is the 
best answer to the ques- 
tion whether it pays to 
spend from $50 to $200 
an acre clearing the 
Oregon stump lands. Of 
course the high Tilla- 














But this process will take 
time. Open land with 
an ample supply of mois- 
ture was all taken up 
yearsago. The nineteen 
million acres still lying 
fallow must be prepared 
before production can 
begin. In eastern Ore- 
gon water for irrigation 
must be supplied or 
costly dry-farming equip- 
ment must be purchased 
before cultivation is pos- 
sible; in western Oregon 
the stump-puller and 
blasting powder must do 
their work before the 
seed can be sown. There 
is work in abundance 
ahead of Oregon, work 
for many generations to 
come, but this abundance 
of work also insures the 
steady and continuous 
expansion of the old state. 























Oregon and Iowa 








mook land prices refer 





solely to the black humus 
soil of the river bottoms, 
but the value and pro- 
ductive power of this bottom land supply a 
clew to the ultimate fate of the immense 
area of cut-over hill and valley land still 
unproductive in western Oregon. 

Oregon has a total land surface of sixty- 
one million acres, an area larger than the 
combined territory of Illinois and Indiana. 
Under cultivation Oregon has only four mil- 
lion acres, and it is estimated that nineteen 
million additional acres will eventually be 





Loading Oregon wheat for Europe at Portland 


began civilized life al- 


most at the same 
moment. lowa com- 
pleted its growth in two generations; agri- 
cultural expansion ceased fifteen years 


ago, the rural population began to decrease 
when the last wild acre was broken and 
tile-drained. Today the grandchildren of 
the Iowan pioneers are coming to Oregon 
to become pioneers, to wrestle with un- 
tamed nature breast to breast as did their 
fathers. And the goal of the struggle— 
a home in Oregon—is worth the effort. 





















































Homestead of an Oregon pioneer, the cradle of the “Oregon Idea” that has brought about a greater 
change in the nation’s political ideals than the Civil War 
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And Josephine! 


In the exuberance of joy she 
forgot all restraint. 






She could sing! 


The CALLING of JOSEPHINE 


By MARY FIELD 


INustrated by Louis Rogers 


melted away. In the third grade the 

quiet was ominous. A storm threat- 
ened. Little girls propped their listless 
heads on their hands and gazed into vacancy. 
Mischievous boys stared rigidly at books 
which they did not see. Tony Tortello, 
while feigning a scholarly absorption in 
geography, cautiously chewed a wad of 
paper in preparation for his famous, sure- 
shot spit-balls. Rachel Hartenstein and 
Beckie Fitzman, incessant and inveterate 
whisperers, waited only the shifting of the 
teacher’s attention to other disturbers of 
the peace. Mike Flannigan and Pat 
O’Hara, flagrant outlaws, endured social 
ostracism in separate corners of the room, 
while only threats of swift punishment kept 
several insurrectos from breaking forth in 
open revolt. 

The heat from the high brick buildings 
radiated into the schoolroom. The smell of 
fish and folks, the roar of the city, drifted 
in through the open windows of the big 
public school. 

Judith Stevens, resourceful presider over 
the destinies of the third grade, decided to 


GS netic’. the unusually warm afternoon 


direct the energies of the threatened squall 
into peaceful channels. She rose quickly 
and walked toward her perspiring, wriggling 
charges. 

“You may put away your things, 
children,” she commanded, ‘‘and we will 
sing till the gong for dismissal rings.” 

Judith Stevens winced at the word 
“sing.” Singing wasn’t exactly what the 
children of the third grade did with their 
lungs and their music readers. 

At this unexpected relief from improper 
fractions and a tyrannical grammar, which 
only a teacher ever talked, the air swirled 
with slates and pencils and arms. Books 
banged as a relief to strained nerves, and 
desks and throats were simultaneously and 
uproariously cleared. When the earth- 
quake had subsided, the teacher spoke: 

‘‘And now what shall we sing?” 

A dozen hands shot like rockets into the 
air. 

“My country-tiz!’ shouted Solomon 
Ratski, late from Russia, half leaping from 
his seat like a fish. “It’s by page tirty- 
tree.” He flopped back breathless. He 
had beaten the whole grade in first choice. 
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The children watched with fascinated 
and envious interest while Miss Stevens 
gave them the pitch on her pitch-pipe. 
They opened their mouths, they swelled 
out their chests and stomachs like little 
frogs. Looking down their red, gaping 
throats it seemed to the teacher as if the 
Goddess of Liberty were about to be de- 
voured by a band of 
savages rather than to 
be sung to by peaceful 
little Americans. 

The word “ready” 
set off the explosion. 
Miss Stevens hastily 
closed the door leading 
into the hall. At top 
voice, forty little for- 
eigners tore madly 
along, leaping from line 
to line, and ending in 
a crashing shriek for 
freedom. 


““My countree, tiz-a-dee, 
Sweet landa-libatee, 

A-de I sing; 

Landa w’ere fodder died, 
Landa de pilgwerms’ pwide, 
Frum ef’ry mountun-side, 
Let! Free! Dum! Ring!” 

Andit rang so might- 
ily that the pictures 
and maps on the walls 
swayed. The third 
grade leaned back in 
their hard, yellow seats 
and drewadeep breath. 
If volume tokened sin- 
cerity, there could be 
no doubt of the devo- 
tion to his adopted 
country of every pant- 
ing Pole, Irishman, os 
Italian and Russian 
Jew in the room. 

A picture of her Puritan ancestors, their 
solemn demeanor, their pious, nasal singing, 
their religious sobriety, flashed for a second 
through Miss Stevens’ mind; and she 
smiled whimsically to herself at the contrast 
to these uncombed, unwashed yelping little 
descendants. 

“Not so loud, children, on the second 
verse,” she cautioned, ‘“‘and Josephine . 
remember.” 

A dirty hand flagged her attention. 


Please, now,” 


myself to sing it out.”’ 





A hand flagged the teacher’s attention. 


gasped Rosie, “but Josephine’s 
a-singin’ so fierce, I can’t hear the tune inside 
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“Ves, Rosie.” 
“Please, now, please,” gasped Rosie, 
gulping between “please,” “please, now, but 
Josephine’s a-singin’ so fierce, I can’t hear 
the tune inside myself to sing it out.” 

““Yaas’m; yaas’m,” chorused the residents 
in Josephine’s immediate neighborhood. 

Miss Stevens looked thoughtfully at 
Josephine. The child 
was black. She was 
dull. Shewas despised 
by her fellows. She 
was older than most of 
the children of the 
grade, and her kinky 
head rose like a black 
promontory above the 
straw-colored little 
Poles and Germans, 
and the pale, sickly 
faces of the Italians 
and Russians. 

“Noo'm, I ain't,” 
protested Josephine, 
rolling her big eyes 
upon her accusers. “I 
was singin’ jes so low 
like a leetle, leetle tly.” 
She squeezed her eyes 
tight together to show 
how little. 

“Well, Josephine, you 
must try to sing very 
much lower than that 
or else you can’t sing 
with the children at 
all.”’ 

“Vaas’m,” Josephine 
quickly assented and 
the second verse was 
launched. 

But even before “the 
rocks and rills’ had 
been reached the third 
grade was once more 
a yelping herd with 
Josephine leading the rout toward the 
“woods and templed hills.” Miss Stevens 
felt the floor vibrate. Unconsciously she 
braced her knees against a front desk. She 
heard the doors of the other rooms close 
with suggestive energy. She heard win- 
dows lowered. 

And Josephine! In the exuberance of joy 
she forgot all restraint. In the delight of 
self-expression she lost all thought of con- 
sequence. Just tosing! To let loose in song 
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Miss Stevens called the little “Black Patti” up to her desk. Very tenderly she regarded the dark, 
drooping figure before her. “Josephine,”’ she began softly, “I can’t have you 
sing any more with the children. You sing too loud” 
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her whole pent-up soul with its unuttered 
hopes and inarticulate longings. Singing 
shot back the bolt from the imprisoned 
heart of the child and on pinions of song she 
soared exultingly above her mates. And 
she could sing! She had power. She had 
the divine gift of a patient folk who have 
crooned their sorrow-songs into the heart 
of a songless people. 

As she sang her eyes grew starry luminous. 
They rolled about in their moist sockets. 
Her head wagged. Her shoulders rocked in 
rhythm. She beat time with her feet. Her 
whole body sang. Moreover in singing she 
was no longer a being apart; she shared in 
the white-child’s world. 

At the close of the second verse, indeed 
while the children were yet “thrilling like 
that above,” a number of small hands pawed 
the air. 

“Now-a, Josephine, she-a knoths the 
thingin’ out o’ me,” lisped Lizzie Zemanski. 
“She’s bustin’ herself,” asserted Jake. 

“She’s jigglin’ my seat so my pencil runs.” 

“Her dress is a-busted!”’ 

“Her hollars on my ears!” 

Josephine sat in the midst of her accusers, 
dumb, her eyes on her music reader, as if in 
the little black notes there was balm for the 
stings of her fellows. She did not answer 
them back by so much as a gesture, not even 
when Pat Carruthers stuck out a narrow, 
venomous tongue and hissed under his 
breath, ‘“‘nigger.” 

“Children! Children!” sharply repri- 
manded the teacher. ‘Stop at once! How 
can you! But Josephine, suppose you keep 
quiet while we sing the last verse and. . . 
I want to speak to you after school a 
minute.” She smiled at the child to indi- 
cate that the interview was not to be un- 
friendly. 

Josephine’s tormentors grinned. Semi- 
civilized street Arabs they were, knowing 
little of sympathy, nothing of tenderness. 
Their daily life witnessed the brutality of 
poverty and prejudice; their keenest joy 
was the torture of the weak. 

“Our fawder’s Gawd to-de . . ” The 
third verse began more decorously. “Auto 
o-libertee.”’ (Autos were to be treated rever- 
ently.) The Puritan fathers might have 
felt less chagrin could they have heard the 
third grade sing with Josephine’s powerful, 
stimulating voice eliminated. 

Happily the gong for dismissal rang. 
When the children had all banged out, even 
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to Morris Morgenthaler who came back 
ostensibly for the gum that he had plastered 
under his desk but really to see and then 
report to a group of waiting children “if de 
teacher was givin’ ’ell to Josephine,” Miss 
Stevens called the little “Black Patti” up 
to her desk. 

Very tenderly she regarded the dark, 
drooping figure before her. The child 
slouched on one foot, her lean black arms 
dangling out of her tight gingham apron. 
With the pathetic, hopeless patience of her 
race she stood waiting for the new sorrow 
which she sensed was about to come into 
her life. The mist of unshed tears was in 
her downcast eyes. 

“Josephine,” began Miss Stevens softly, 
then hesitated, knowing that what she was 
about to say would cut the child to the 
quick, “Josephine, I can’t have you sing 
any more with the children. You sing too 
loud.”’ She went on hastily as the great, 
round tears silently welled to the child’s 
eyes, rolled down her sleek cheek and 
splashed on her apron. “You see,” she laid 
her hand on Josephine’s shoulder and drew 
the child toward her, “‘you see you have such 
a big voice that you put all the children out. 
They try to sing like you and they can’t; 
they just make a big noise.” 

Josephine drew the toe of a dilapidated 
shoe along a crack in the floor meditatively. 

“Tze could sing smaller,” she suggested. 

“No, Josephine, I’ve tried you and tried 
you. Youcan’t. God gave you a big voice 
and some day you may be a great singer | on 
a stage with foot-lights and 

At the mention of the word “God, i 
Josephine rolled up her eyes to the ceiling. 
She clasped her thin fingers as if in prayer 
and breathed, “Oh Miss Stevens, ize ain’t 
gwine be no actress lady. Ize ain’t goin’ on 
no stage with them footlights. Ize a con- 
verted Christian and I sings only to de 
glory o’ de Lord.” 

Miss Stevens respected the various faiths 
of her little cosmopolitan wards. Being a 
diplomat she was quick to take advantage 
of the deep appeal of religion. Quickly she 
changed the picture. 

“All right, Josephine. God’s given you 
a great, big beautiful voice; too big for this 
little third grade. Some day He may want 
to use this voice of yours. Suppose you 
save it, save it, dear, for a great occasion 
when He calls you to sing for Him. Will 
you, dear?” 










































The child shrugged her shoulders. She 
hesitated, twisting her apron in her fingers. 
It was not an easy promise to make, to 
waive the pleasure of singing every day 
with her mates for the doubtful but more 
spectacular singing for the Lord. 

“Cain’t I jes hum along?” 

“Yes, dear, you can hum along, if you’ll 
not sing.” 

A long silence. “How soon do you s’pose 
de Lord will call? Fo’ I pass fo’ low fawth.”’ 

“T don’t know, Josephine, but He will 
call, I’m sure.” 

Another long silence. At last the child 
yielded to the gentle pressure of the teacher 
and to the theatrical appeal of the “great 
occasion.”’ 

“Yaas’m,” she consented, ‘‘and someday 
I'll sing out loud fo’ de Lord!” 

Miss Stevens watched the lanky, pathetic 
figure with its “busted dress’ shuffle out 


The “Calling” of Josephine: 


Mary Field 723 
of the room. ‘The child of the sorrow 
songs,” she thought to herself, “the only one 
of these naughty children who really knows 
the joy of singing. Poor youngster!” 

The days and weeks that followed were 
tests of real devotion to the child’s faith. 
Why she suddenly became silent remained 
a secret between herself and the teacher. 
That “her black troat was busted’’ became 
the accepted explanation among the children, 
and that somehow “de teacher had busted it 
after school.” During the singing exercises 
Josephine sat erect as if listening, her music 
book before her; sat silent, week in, month 
out, the smile of faith shining in her soft 
eyes, kept silent and “jes hummin’ along.” 

Winter relaxed into spring and spring 
softened into early summer. ‘The third 
grade had almost forgotten that Josephine 
ever sang. She was completely isolated 
now, a little black being apart. 








“Glory, glory, halleluja!"’ 


Suddenly the voice ceased, as a flame blown out. 


The firemen found 
the singer buried beneath a heap of fallen plaster and charred wood 
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And then suddenly without warning the 
Lord called Josephine. 

One afternoon in the midst of a languid 
reading lesson three gongs clanged. In- 
stantly doors everywhere flew open. 

Fire! 

Down on the first floor tramping feet 
beat a quick rhythm, short and fast like the 
beating of frightened hearts. The children 
of the third grade, disciplined for this terri- 
ble event, sat bolt upright, ready like 
soldiers on the well-known signal to turn, 
rise and march. Already their line was 
ready, marking time. Their dilated eyes 
stared into the hall that rapidly filled with 
smoke. Beat! Beat! The kindergarten 
and first grades had swung into the hallway. 
Beat! Beat! And now the school-rooms 
and halls pulsed with the tread of hundreds 
of little marchers. 

The chemical engine snorted like some 
hideous demon. Frantic mothers screamed. 
Firemen shouted. Baffling smoke wove in 
between fire and water. Horrible, gripping 
terror clutched the hearts of the children. 
In the hall the lines wavered. Then some 
one screamed. The lines broke; they 
lunged forward in a writhing mass. A 
child, trampled upon, groaned with pain. 
The halls became a millrace of twisting, 
agonized children. In vain did teachers 
shriek their commands; discipline was gone. 

And then it was that the Lord called 
Josephine. 

From somewhere in the smoke-filled hall 
there swelled a great organ voice. It soared 
in triumph above flame and fear. It com- 
manded the mad waves of terror to subside. 

“Mine eyes hab seen de glory ob de comin’ ob 

de Lord, 

He is trampin’ out de vineyard where de grapes 

ob wrath are stored,” 

A second’s awful hush when the balance 
swung between life and death. 

“He hath loosed de faithful lightning of his 

terrible swift sword, 
His truth is marchin’ on!’ 


An immense sigh, a breath as of one com- 
ing to life, a quick intelligent order, confi- 
dence, tramp, tramp, discipline, safety. 

“Glory, glory, halleluja,” laughed the 


voice above fire and water. ‘Glory, glory, 
halleluja!’”’ It seemed to ride on tumbling 
clouds of smoke to the roof, to shoot up- 
ward and break over the children’s heads 
in showers of liquid notes. “Glory, glory, 
halleluja,” this was the song of creation, the 
carol of the new worlds, this was joy and 
faith and beauty conquering death. 

“His truth is marching on!’ On the 
roof the firemen heard the song and flung 
back an echo. 

On and on sang the voice as if drawing 
its power from some fathomless ocean. 
Like all tremendous crises in life, the panic 
and the return to order spanned but a few 
terrible moments. 

Down the creaking stairs swung the 
seventh and the eighth grades. 

“Glory, glory, halleluja!” And now the 
building was empty. Only the firemen, the 
flames and the smoke and the voice! 

“Glory, glory, halleluja!’’ Suddenly the 
voice ceased, as a flame blown out. 

The firemen found the singer buried be- 
neath a heap of fallen plaster and charred 
wood. Tenderly they bore her limp figure 
to the ambulance out through the reverent 
crowds that blocked the drenched side- 
walks. 

It was some hours before Josephine 
realized that she was in a little white cot in 
a hospital ward, and not as she dreamed in 
the hard yellow seat of the school-room; 
that her kinky head was bound up in a 
great white turban bandage; that she was 
very ill. A nurse in white cap and blue 
stripes leaned over her, adjusted her pillow 
and laid a cool, restraining finger on her 
lips. 

“Don’t talk yet, dear.” 

For days she lay silent, patient, her lips 
moving in song as if she were quietly 
“hummin’ along.”’ Then one day she asked 
for pencil and paper. Propped against the 
white pillow, she traced with scarred hand 
a note to her teacher: 

“DrEAR Miss STEVENS—How are you? I’m 
as usual and hope you are it. Will you pleese 
bring my music reader the next time you come 
so I can look at the notes and words. You was 
right. The Lord did call. Give my love to the 
children. Love from JOSEPHINE.” 
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Marquesas. 











The role of Christus in Hiva-oa's sacred play is taken by Lurau, pearl 
diver and shark fisher, not because his life entitles him to the part, as at 
Oberammergau, but because he is the only bearded native in all the 
Yet during the week of the Play he is a changed man 











THE PASSION PLAY OF HIVA-OA 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 
Author of: Tropical Landfalls 


as religion itself. In fact, it is even 

older than civilization or sect, for 
it is an almost invariable practice of tribes 
passing from savagery to barbarism to 
introduce characters representing their good 
and bad spirits into the mimetic dances 
which constitute their drama. The Miracle 
Play of the Middle Ages and the Passion 
Play of today are probably the outgrowths 
of this practice. 

The directness and universality of the 
appeal of graphic illustration was doubtless 
the secret of the influence of the early 
Miracle Plays, and to this, also, may be 
attributed their survival in the form of the 
Passion Play into this ultra-materialistic 


se Passion or Miracle Play is as old 


century. In an age, however, which is 
distinguished above all else for its com- 
mercialism, it is perhaps too much to ex- 
pect that even so essentially a religious 
institution as the Passion Play should es- 
cape commercialization. At any rate, it is 
a fact that the Passion Play of today in any 
part of the world that is reached by the 
tourist, be it Oberammergau or Buenos 
Aires, has been put on a business basis, 
and that the universality of appeal which 
was its raison d’etre in the first place is 
taken advantage of to make money as well 
as to stimulate faith, with the indications 
favorable to a still further drifting, if not 
away from the spiritual, at least toward 
the commercial. 
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This commercialization of the Passion 
Play extends to even the most primitive 
presentations in out-of-the-way places. I 
have made arrangements through my ho- 
tels for accommodations and special priv- 
ileges at a number of crude little Holy 
Week performances in obscure mountain 
valleys of Spain and Italy, and have even 
made a reservation through a tourist agency 
in the City of Mexico for a place at the 
puppet Passion Play at the Church of the 
Inquisition at Tucaba on the Sabado de 
Gloria. In fact, in casting back over the 
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Ruth Ingalls, who has played the part of the Madonna for several years, 

was found, a babe, amid the wreckage of a Tahitian trading schooner. 

She is believed to be at least i 

so magnetic, so filled with religious zeal, so lovely in voice and ges- 

ture, that her performance rises far above the opportunity presented 
in the simple drama at Hiva-oa 


half French and is really so beautiful, 


score or more of Passion Plays which I 
have seen in one or another corner of the 
world during the last ten years—‘‘plays” 
ranging from primitive representations by 
the Shias of Persia of the deaths of Hussein 
and Ali to the great Oberammergau spec- 
tacle itseli—only one of them stands out 
as free from the taint of commercialization, 
and it is for this reason, perhaps, that the 
crude little Holy Week performances 
“staged”” by the French fathers in the 
Marquesas for no other purpose than the 
moral uplift of their little body of South 
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The gnarled old trunks of banyan trees form the “Diamond Horseshoe’ 

of the natural theatre where the Hiva-oa Passion Play is “staged.” 

Here the missionaries, French officials and any other Europeans are 

On the sloping ground before the trees 

squat the native spectators, while flocks of small “‘gallery gods’’ cling 
to precarious perches among the branches 


provided with seats of honor. 


Sea converts has left the deepest impression 
upon my memory. 

Except for unimportant American and 
German holdings, the island groups of the 
South Pacific are almost equally divided 
between Great Britain and France, the 
former holding most of the territory west 
of the 180th meridian and the latter that 
to the east. Missionary work has followed 
the flag, so that the British societies occupy 
the field in Fiji, the Tongas, New Hebrides 
and the Solomons, and French organiza- 
tions that comprised in the Society Islands, 
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the Paumotus and Marquesas. The na- 
tives of the Societies and Paumotus are 
practically all Christianized, and consid- 
ering the fact that the Marquesans have 
been active cannibals up to within the last 
twenty years, great progress has been made 
with them also. The inauguration of the 
Passion Play at Hiva-oa, the principal 
island of the south group of the Marquesas, 
was one of the first steps in the conversion 
of what were once the most dreaded sav- 
ages of the South Pacific. 

The early missionaries to the Marquesas, 
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The amphitheater where the Hiva-oa 
play is “staged” owes more to nature and 
less to art than any similar place of the kind 
I have ever seen. The first missionaries 
planted two parallel rows of banyan trees 
running from the back of the church down 
and across a little stream and up to a tow- 
ering creeper-tapestried cliff. Broadening 
by their down-reaching air-roots, these 
trees in time grew together to form solid 
walls of gnarled and fluted trunks, roughly 
enclosing, with the angle of the church wall 
and the creeper-covered cliff, a five-sided 
area of ground which sloped gently down to 
the little stream from two directions. The 
“stage” is the smooth bit of ground on the 
further side of the stream at the foot of the 
cliff, while the amphitheater proper is the 
area enclosed by the banyans on the mission 














Pontius Pilate, in a costume designed to 
make upon the natives the strongest 























impression of worldly power | 





noting the impression made upon the na- 
tives by the colored prints of biblical 
scenes, figured that a fuller comprehension 
of the events surrounding the life and 
crucifixion of Christ could be brought to 
them by means of tableaux, and the present 
Passion Play is the outgrowth of these. In 
the early performances all of the roles were 
taken by the missionaries themselves, but 
shortly minor parts were assigned to 
natives, until finally these were appearing 
as all of the leading characters. In spite 
of the fact that the natives appearing in 
the play, as will presently be explained, are 
of all sorts and conditions both as to mind 
and body, the spirit of the whole affair is 
more dignified and elevating than that of 
many similar performances I have seen 
staged by peoples far higher than the 
Marquesan in the social scale. 
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John the Baptist, rigged out in burlesque by 
local traders as a practical joke on the 
missionaries who had provided the 
black robe of a novitiate 
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side. The gnarled old trunks of the giant 
trees here form what might be called the 
“Diamond Horseshoe,” on which the mis- 
sionaries, French officials and any other 
Europeans are provided with seats of honor, 
while the sloping space between, where 
squat the native spectators, might be called 
the “pit” or “orchestra.” Flocks of small 
boys clinging to precarious perches in the 
tops of the lofty trees correspond to our 
“gallery gods.” 

Stage directions are very simple. The 
little stream, which roughly corresponds to 
the position of the footlights in a regulation 
theater, is called by the natives Ta-roo-la. 
“Enter right,” therefore, reads “Enter up 
Ta-roo-la,” and “Enter left,” “Enter down 
Ta-roo-la.” On account of the unbroken 
wall of the big cliff, there are no directions 
of “Enter” or “Exit Rear.” 

The Hiva-oa Passion Play is really more 
of a pantomime—a series of moving tab- 
leaux—than a drama. Realism is its key- 
note. The Marquesan is essentially literal 
and unimaginative, and in their endeavors 
to impress him with the actual goodness 
and badness of the various characters the 
fathers adopted drastic methods. The 
character of Judas is one of the best in- 
stances in point. When, in the early days 
of the play, one of the most kindly and 
popular of the missionaries took this part, 
the natives were quite unable to regard the 
mummery as serious. Father X—, they 
said, would never be guilty of such a deed, 
or, if he was, he was no fit person to be their 
teacher. In the following performance a 
somewhat riotous Australian trader was in- 
duced—surely not without some quiet 
chuckling on the part of the good fathers— 
to appear as Judas. The result was dis- 
astrous, however, for in spite of—or rather 
as a consequence of—the artistic success of 
his interpretation of the villain part the 
distrust of the natives was awakened and 
he was ultimately compelled to close out 
his business and move to Tahiti. As none 
of the native converts was willing to take 
the part, the fathets finally hit upon the 
expedient of procuring, through the sym- 
pathetic French officials, the pardon of 
sone petty offender from the island jail in 
return for his playing Judas during the 
Holy’ Week performances. This plan has 
béén “followed for many years, the only 
hitch occurring on an occasion when the 
reprieved jail bird carried his role of villain 
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so far as to endeavor to get away in a stolen 
cutter, taking with him the thirty pieces of 
silver—Chilean dollars, which are legal 
tender all through the South Pacific—with 
which he had been bribed and leaving the 
play to limp on to a finish with a half-trained 
understudy in his place. Since this unfor- 
tunate occurrence the resourceful fathers 
have done away with this particular tempta- 
tion by having Judas bribed with a bagful 
of jingling coral clinkers. 

The character of Mary Magdalene had to 
be handled the same way. The pious native 
converts were scandalized when, at the first 
performance, one of the sisters from the 
hospital was cast for this part. As the 
Marquesan girls of the mission displayed 
great reluctance in assuming it, the practice 
arose of assigning it to one of the village 
maids who had not become Christianized. 
This has succeeded fairly well, and it is in- 
teresting to note that the stage redemption 
of several of these ‘make-believe Magda- 
lenes” has ultimately become permanent. 

The costume of Pontius Pilate gives a 
good idea of the way the fathers work out 
their ideas. Here their endeavor is to effect 
a combination that will make the strongest 
impression. on the natives as. symbolical of 
worldly power. As the French soldier and 
the French official are the two most august 
personages of which their simple minds can 
conceive, the appearance of the most strik- 
ing feature of the dress of each—a frogged 
military coat and a silk hat—united upon 
one person, makes an impression incom- 
parably more profound than would the 
Roman toga and. the eagle-tipped helmet, 
or any of the other combinations in which 
Pilate is seen in the more pretentious Pas- 
sion Plays. This part has been taken for 
many years by an excannibal chief named 
Rauga, whose pride in it is so great that 
fear of losing the chance of appearing in it 
has held him loyal to the French and the 
missionaries through several serious out- 
breaks. 

The costume of John the Baptist is, as 
might be expected, that of a native novitiate 
—a black robe and a shovel hat. The un- 
fortunate individual who was cast for that 
part a half dozen years ago, however, made 
a transient appearance in a somewhat modi- 
fied garb. This was a “brand-from-the- 
burning” called Ma-woo, who had professed 
conversion a few months previously when 
the fathers had secured his release from jail, 
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where he had been serving a five-year sen- 
tence for illicit pearling. His most salient 
characteristic was an inordinate fondness 
for coco toddy, a circumstance which was 
taken advantage of by a couple of local 
traders to play a practical joke upon the 
missionaries, with whom their kind, in the 
Marquesas as elsewhere, are usually at open 
warfare. The present of a-calabash of coco 
toddy to Ma-woo, with the promise of an- 
other later, putting him in an obliging 
mood, he was rigged out in an old dress coat 
and a battered silk hat, and, with a bulky 
volume ‘of sailing directions under his arm, 
quietly conducted to the “stage entrance” 
of the banyan theater just in time to respond 
to -his. cue in the “Coming of-John the 
Baptist’’ tableau. 

Ruth Ingalls, who has played the part of 
the Madonna for several years, is quite the 
most interesting personage in Hiva-oa. 
She was found—a few months old babe— 
among the wreckage of a Tahitian trading 
schooner.on the beach of one of the Paumo- 
tous about twenty-five years ago, and was 
adoptéd by the sisters and brought up in 
their school, in which she is now a teacher. 
Her parentage is not definitely known, but 
she is believed to be at least half French. 
She is a clever linguist, speaking French, 
English and a half dozen native dialects, and 
is also possessed of a voice of rare quality. 
There have, indeed, been many efforts on the 
part of French officials to induce Miss 
Ingalls to go to Paris for musical study, and 
it is not improbable that in time this may be 
arranged. The primitive little Hiva-oa play 
offers Miss Ingalls no opportunity for any- 
thing that would be called acting, but 
the sweet and reverent dignity with 
which she moves among her somewhat 
uncouth fellow players in the simple 
scenes has marked her in my memory 
as the most sympathetic and appealing 
Madonna I have ever seen. She is so beau- 
tiful, so magnetic, so filled with religious 
zeal, that one cannot help wishing that she 
might have a chance before a more critical 
audience. The lagoons of the Paumotous 
are the source of the rarest pearls found in 
the Pacific, but they have given up no gem 
of “purer ray serene” than the babe who 
was found in the wreckage of the Tahitian 
trading schooner. 

The plan followed by the fathers in 
selecting the other characters of the play— 


—that of having the off-stage nature corre- 
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spond as closely as possible with the one to 
be portrayed—has not been adhered to in 
choosing the man to play the part of Christ. 
For some reason the natives did not take 
kindly to the wearing of a false beard by 
the Christ in the first plays, the result being 
that the fathers have been kept at their 
wits’ ends ever since to find a native with 
a natural growth of hair on his face to put 
on in the leading role. Because he is the 
only bearded native in all the Marquesas, 
the Christ in the last dozen performances 
has been played by one Lurau, at other 
times a pearl diver and shark fisher. There 
is little in his disposition off the stage to 
entitle him to this exalted role, and it is 
said that he has been under arrest for 
illicit pearling on several occasions. Be 
that as it may, his conduct during the week 
of the play is all that can be desired, and his 
kindly smile and fatherly manner make him 
a far more sympathetic Christus than I 
have seen in many other Passion Plays. 

The simple white robe worn by Lurau is 
in good keeping with his part, but this can 
hardly be said of a very tangible halo that 
has apparently been cut from a square of 
shiny biscuit tin, a piece of literalness, 
however, in which the simple islanders seem 
to see-no trace of incongruity. In fact, this 
item of makeup was added, it is said, at the 
suggestion of a native who, after one of the 
early performances of the play, led one of 
the fathers to a colored print in the mission 
chapel and pointed out that the stage 
Christ had no such “fire-face” as distin- 
guished the one in the lithograph. He 
suggested obtaining the halo effect by hav- 
ing the player wear a lot of little kukui or 
candle-nut torches in his hair, but the cau- 
tious fathers, while acknowledging the real- 
istic possibilities of this expedient, decided 
on the jagged rim of bright biscuit tin as 
safer. 

The opening scene is that of “Christ and 
the Children.” To the beating of a hollow- 
log drum and the wheezing of the mission 
organ, a line of children, each laughing and 
chattering and carrying a palm or taro leaf, 
advances from the up-stream entrance, to 
encounter the white-robed Lurau, who has 
sauntered in from the down-stream entrance 
in the middle of the stage. Lurau beams 
on them kindly, pats each youngster on the 
head, and then continues-his walk on up the 
stream, with the children, now reverent and 
quiet of manner, filing in behind. 
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The following scene is that of “‘Christ and 
the Magdalene.” The latter, dressed in a 
scarlet robe—symbolic of her sinfulness— 
and humming the air of a rollicking hula, 
comes tripping down the stream and dis- 
covers Christ resting in a niche of the 
creeper-hung cliff that forms the back of the 
stage. He rises and, with arms upraised in 
a blessing, goes to meet her. She stops 
singing, falls at his feet in repentance, and, 
after receiving forgiveness of her sins, is 
handed a folded white robe—the symbol of 
purity—which Lurau has with him in seem- 
ing expectation of just such a contingency. 
After receiving another blessing, the Mag- 
dalene makes her exit ‘‘down Ta-roo-la,” 
changes garments in the friendly shelter of 
a bunch of bananas, and the scene closes 
after her passage across the stage, this time 
dressed in the trailing robe of white. 

The “Last Supper’ scene is one of the 
quaintest of the play. In most of the Pas- 
sion Plays staged in theaters the curtain 
for this scene rises on a tableau vivant of 
the famous painting of Leonardo da Vinchi. 
This is far from the case at Hiva-oa, where 
not even a table is used. The “Supper” is 
simply a native feast of taro, yams, bread- 
fruit, prawns, roast-pig, cocoanuts and 
mangoes spread out on banana leaves. 
Christ and the disciples seat themselves 
cross-legged and enjoy a hearty meal, after 
which the remnants are tossed into the 
babbling waters of Ta-roo-la, which fulfil 
very satisfactorily the function of the super 
with the whisk broom. The washing of the 
feet of the disciples is another piece of 
adapted South Sea realism. Lurau, tucking 
up his robe, wades out into the stream and 
seats himself upon a rock, and then, as each 
disciple presents himself in turn, gives each 
of the latters’ feet a vigorous scrubbing 
with a brush of coco husk. Judas, advanc- 
ing shamedly, comes last, and Christ, after 
sitting in sorrowful hesitation for a few 
moments, washes the traitor’s feet as the 
others, and then, with bowed head, wades 
sorrowfully to the bank. In spite of its 
crudeness, this part of the scene is far from 
being ineffective. 

The Betrayal, Trial, Crucifixion, Burial 
and Resurrection follow, and though the 
outsider cannot help being alternately 
amused or shocked at the crude realism of 
much of the action, he must also be im- 
pressed with the reverent seriousness with 
which it is all done. One of the most re- 
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markable things to me “was that there was 
absolutely no suggestion of the levity or 
“horse-play”’ which characterize so many 
primitive performances of this kind. In 
Mexico, for instance, it is the custom to fill 
the effigy of Judas full of firecrackers, 
which are set off while the dummy is being 
kicked about among the delighted onlookers. 
Nor should it be forgotten in this connec- 
tion that in the early performances at 
Oberammergau by far the most popular 
character was the Devil, who appeared as a 
“funny man,” and who brought one scene 
to a close by ripping open the body of Judas 
and extracting a string of sausages, while 
the audience roared with laughter. There 
is nothing whatever of this character in the 
Hiva-oa play, nothing at all to offend, and 
not a great deal to shock the sensibilities of 
any Christian broad-minded enough to 
allow for the conditions under and the 
purpose for which it is produced. The 
practice of allowing real lepers to appear on 
the stage in the “‘Healing”’ scene is open to 
criticism on sanitary rather than religious 
grounds, and as proper precautions are taken 
to prevent infection no harm is believed 
ever to have come from what is undoubtedly 
the most striking piece of realism that is 
attempted in a modern Passion Play. 

As I wrote in the beginning, however, the 
one thing which has made me remember 
the Hiva-oa Passion Play with keener en- 
joyment than any other of the many I have 
seen is the fact that no thought of a possible 
financial gain resulting enters into its pro- 
duction. The Marquesas lie, and will con- 
tinue to lie for many years, a thousand 
miles off the nearest tourist route. They 
are touched at by no regular steamer, nor 
even by any sailing line, their sole connec- 
tion with the outside world being main- 
tained by an intermittent service of trading 
schooners to Tahiti. Save traders, mis- 
sionaries and French officials, not a dozen 
white men find their way to the Marquesas 
in a year, and none of these may be there at 
the time of the Passion Play. Probably not 
a score of non-resident whites have seen the 
latter in the last decade, and there is noth- 
ing to indicate that this number will greatly 
increase in the one following. This alone, to 
say nothing of the independent spirit of the 
devoted French missionaries, should serve 
to keep the world’s one uncommercialized 
Passion Play free from that taint for a long 
time. 





TSINGTAU AND THE RISING SUN 


The Imperial Antbition of Japan and the New International Relations.in the 
Far East Following the Fall of the German City on Kiauchau Bay 


By ALFRED M. BRACE 


Epitor’s Note: The writer of this article, a journalist of experience at Manila 
and Shanghai, went to Tsingtau as correspondent of the Associated Press. He got into 
Tsingtau before the expiration of the Japanese ultimatum and remained with the Germans 


until the fail of the city. 


ber, in a little isolated European 
colony situated on a mountain-girt 
bay of North China, I was privileged to 
witness a scene which, in its far-reaching 
consequences for Europe and America, may 
overshadow any event of the present great 


O> an early morning of ‘last Novem- 


world conflict. It was November 7th in 
the German city of Tsingtau. The roar 
and crash of the great shells from the 
Japanese siege guns, the whistle of shrapnel 
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and the pumping of machine guns, which 
had ‘made the long star-lit hours a night- 
mare, had ceased and the rising sun revealed 
the white flag of surrender fluttering from 
the Signal Station. It marked the end of 
German colonial aspirations in China and a 
new and important era in the political de- 
velopment in the Far East. 

We stood, a small group of men, on the 
stone steps of the magnificent government 
building. In its side was a great ragged 
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chasm where an unexploded naval shell 
had crashed after ricocheting from the deep 
gouge that it had made in the stony ground. 
Across the plaza the fine dome of the court 
building lay in ruins and all about were 
other evidences of the damage done to the 
shell-swept city. The wonderful stretch of 
water of Kiaochau bay was just catching 
the first sunlight. 

Then from up one street and another came 
the stocky little men in khaki who for eleven 
weeks had been digging and fighting and 
longing for this moment of triumph. No 
order now! Banzai, Banzai, Banzai, they 
were shouting as the squads broke into a 
run for the building which represented to 
them the now overthrown authority of 
Germany in the Far East. They were carry- 
ing the emblem of the Rising Sun tied to the 
bayonets of their guns and to the branches 
of trees. They were sweating and panting 
and torn and many had the short spades 
with which they had been digging in the 
trenches still on their shoulders. Soon we 
were surrounded by the ever-increasing 
numbers who began to stack arms and eat 
their rice and hard-tack as their officers 
took over the building. 

Frankly, I was glad to see that which was 
inevitable sooner or later, come when it did. 
For there was no hope for the doomed city. 
The last assault had carried the Japanese in 
and over the single German line of defense. 
To have delayed capitulation only a few 
hours would have meant a grewsome 
slaughter for no good purpose. For eleven 
weeks we had been dodging bombs from 
aeroplanes and listening to the shriek and 
crash of great shells from land and sea, 
which during the last nine days of the siege 
had demolished forts, redoubts and trenches. 
It was enough. 

WHITE AGAINST YELLOW 

The Germans of the garrison repeatedly 
explained to me that it was not Germany’s 
cause alone that they represented in their 
stronghold on the Yellow sea. They were 
fighting the fight of the white race in Asia. 
I used to point out to them, for the sake of 
argument, the British soldiers of the South 
Wales Borderers’ regiment digging beside 
the Japanese in the trenches only a stone’s 
throw away, and the Turkish troops in the 
nearer East officered and led by Germans. 
But in spite of my objections to the German 
attempt to give the struggle a racial com- 
plexion and in spite of the fact that Teutons 
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were the only whites who were thanking the 
garrison for its plucky stand against the 
yellow, there was a great deal of truth in the 
German assertion. For Japan by her cap- 
ture of Kiaochau has not only nipped Ger- 
man colonial and commercial ambitions in 
the Far East. She has upset the balance of 
power in the Far East, has put herself, as 
never before, in a position to dominate 
East Asia, eliminate European and Ameri- 
can influence and take a great stride in her 
progress toward what she considers her 
national destiny. 
A LOSS OF BALANCE 

Says a keen writer on Far Eastern affairs 
in a book published a few years ago, “The 
most important development in Asia in the 
past hundred years is the rise of the first 
real Asiatic sea power without any indica- 
tion of the rise of a second or third to bal- 
ance. Around it is the greatest sea. Now 
Japan can restrain Europe in East Asia 
Br a ne Her nearest restraint is 
America five thousand miles away.” Today 
we are watching a new assertion of the prin- 


. ciple of the balance of power in Europe in 


the form of a great war. But, as a strange 
counter-foil, this war, which will probably 
result in a new national equilibrium in Eu- 
rope, has had the opposite effect in the Far 
East. The restraining hands of Russia, 
England, Germany and France are no longer 
felt by Japan in China. China—the same 
weak, ultra-conservative, vacillating China, 
the shuttle-cock of nations—is less able than 
ever before to refuse Japan’s demands. Since 
the outbreak of the war she has been having 
a hard time weathering the storm and stress 
of financial troubles—a depreciated silver 
currency, foreign loans cut off and a de- 
pleted treasury. 

When I was in Peking after the fall of 
Tsingtau during the last days of November, 
stories were going the rounds of an attempt 
to restore the Manchus to the throne which 
they had lost in 1911. Japanese emissaries, 
it was said, had been bringing pressure upon 
Peking and the government was in a posi- 
tion where it would have to grant almost 
anything that the Japanese demanded. 

When Germany forced the lease of the 
territory of Kiaochau from the Chinese in 
1897 she did so brutally and openly; now 
that Japan takes the same territory from 
the Germans in 1914 she sugar-coats her 
action with protestations regarding her 
deep regrets and honorable motives. 
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“We consider it highly important and 
necessary in the present situation,” read the 
ultimatum to Germany, ‘“‘to remove the 
causes of all disturbances of peace in the 
Far East and to safeguard the general in- 
terests contemplated by the agreement of 
alliance between Japan and Great Britain 

The Imperial Japanese gov- 
ernment sincerely believe it to be their duty 
to give advice to the German Imperial 
government.” The advice was for the 
German men-of-war to clear out of Japanese 
and Chinese waters and for the Germans to 
hand over Kiaochau to the Japanese “‘with- 
out condition or compensation with a view 
to the eventual restoration of the same to 
China.” 

COURTEOUS BUT FIRM 

The Germans said that the Japanese were 
impudent. But for the: Japanese to. be 
other than polite is impossible. .-They were 
only what Theodore, Roosevelt. says the 
United States should be:in its relations with 
Japan; ‘“‘courteous.. but... firm.’ -Count 
Okuma;;the Japanese . Premier, explained 
that early in August the British government 
asked the Japanese government’ for .assist- 
ance. -Later events -suggest, that, Great 
Britain .at. least. willingly .acquiesced, but 
the British: on the China. coast, quite em- 
phatically argued at the.outset.that Japan 
had. acted on her own. initiative, that. she 
had.-not- brought Japan into the conflict 
and that her hand had.been forced. “It. is 
not easy to believe,” said the North China 
Daily News, “that. Japan acted in the final 
stage -with the full. consent. of England; 

. >» it seems impossible.’ At any 
rate, by. a clever bit of.diplomacy Japan had 
bowed herself into a position where she was 
and is sure to win no matter which. way; the 
war goes. During the-siege of Tsingtaw she 
extended her, activities further. afield. 

In, the. Pacific ocean Germany. possessed 
colonies the most important of: which were 
the Marianne and.Marshall islands; German 
New Guinea and-Samoa,. ;The Marianne 
islands, Japan . might reasonably - claim, 
should fail-to her lot in: view of her interests 
in the adjacent Bonin islands. .. Then: she 
might desire Samoa. and New Guineaa 
matter. of concern to the British:on account 
of the proximity of these islands. to Aus- 
tralia... The. idea. evidently stirred . the 
British Foreign Office. to question. Japan. on 
the subject... The British Legation at Peking 
issued an, official communique to.the.effect 


that “the action of Japan will not extend to 
the Pacific ocean beyond the China seas 

nor beyond Asiatic waters 
westward of the China seas nor to any for- 
eign territory except territory in German 
occupation on the continent of Eastern 
Asia.”” The inference was, therefore, that 
Britain was free to dispose of all other 
German possessions in the Pacific. 

It was not long after this assuring British 
communique that the Japanese torpedo boat 
destroyers had taken the island of Yap 
and the Marianne islands and Japan was 
sending Japanese colonists to settle them. 
Also, Sir Winston Churchill was soon con- 
gratulating Japan on the admirable way in 
which: its fleet had chased the German 
Pacific squadron through the Straits of 
Magellan and into the British trap at the 
Falkland islands. 

There was no question in the minds of 
those who had followed events in the Far 
East that Japan sent her armies and ships 
to Kiaochau not to insure the peace in the 
East but rather to take advantage of a rare 
opportunity. It was an opportunity, in the 
first place, to even up. matters with Ger- 
many which had combined - with. France 
and Russia after the Chino-Japanese war of 
1894-5 to snatch the fruits of victory from 
Japan by. compelling her.to return’ Port 
Arthur and. the Liaotung Peninsula to 
China. It was an opportunity to remove a 
great. barrier to her commercial supremacy 
in China and: to. gain another. strategic 
commercial position. 

THE LOOP-HOLE FOR JAPAN 

Some people along the China coast pro- 
fessed to believe when Japan stated that 
the Germans should give up Kiaochau to 
Japan “‘with a view to the eventual restora- 
tion of the same to China” that China 
would really get back: the territory, city, 
mining,.and. railroad. concessions... Others 
thought that they saw a joker in the word 
eventually... But there was a more plausible 
loop-hole for, Japan than that... It-was 
carefully..explained to me) when. I -was) in 
Tokio. in- December on: my. way; ; to,.the 
United. States... If Germany had delivered 
Tsingtau. to. Japan. that nation, would. of 
course, have turned jt over to China.<; But 
Japan was obliged, to go and. take it. 

And.now as.this article-is. being written 
Japan has found. the. time ripe, to show her 
hand by..a series of twenty-one; demands 
upon China, . China must. turn over not 
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only Kiaochau but all German and Aus- 
trian concessions to Japan, pledge herself 
to give no concessions in the future except 
to Japan, grant mining privileges in 
Shantung and Fokien provinces, Manchuria 
and Eastern Mongolia and the Yangtse 
river valley and give permission to Japan 
to build a special territorial railroad 
(probably from the Gulf of Chili to Siberia 
through Mongolia.) The demands have 
startled and dumbfounded even Peking, 
long hardened by the political intrigue and 
concession hunting in its sovereign borders. 
And well it may be stirred, for acquiescence 
means Japanese dictation and domination 
at Peking. 
AFTER TSINGTAU, WHAT? 

What will be the ultimate effect of the 
readjustment brought about by the fall 
of Tsingtau upon the interests of the powers 
concerned in the Far East? It would be 
presumptuous at this early stage in the 
developments to attempt to predict with 
any definiteness, but the events that have 
occurred during the past year are straws 
in the wind. 

China, great, teeming China, will con- 
tinue to pay the piper for her inability to 
wake up and stay awake long enough to 
appreciate her precarious situation and the 
danger to her national existence. China 
was in travail in 1911 and the birth of a 
new republic was proclaimed around the 
world. But the mountain seems to have 
borne a mouse. The pendulum has swung 
the other way—not so far it may be as 
before—but enough to have shown that the 
Chinese are not prepared for representative 
institutions. The Chinese does not want 
to be troubled with a share in his govern- 
ment. That is not his business. President 
Yuan Shih Kai now rules with an iron hand 
and wields an authority greater than that 
exercised by the Manchus in the former 
régime. 

China has never had a ruler with more 
consummate skill in the art of diplomacy 
or a more masterful administrator than 
Yuan Shih Kai. The world has produced 
few like him and it certainly has never 
placed a vaster problem before any man. 
He has finessed, delayed, promised, played 
one power against another and kept China 
thus far intact in spite of outbreaks and 
disaffection among his people, laboring 
meanwhile to remedy the fiscal troubles 
and lay the basis for the economic inde- 
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pendence of China. There is a good deal of 
pessimism among foreigners in China re- 
garding the ultimate fate of the Celestial 
Empire, but hardly without exception 
foreigners point to Yuan Shih Kai as 
China’s great hope. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that he can successfully oppose 
Japan’s program in the present crisis. 

The Chinese fear of Japan has expressed 
itself during the past year in many violent 
attacks in Chinese newspapers in which 
Japan has been accused of the most de- 
spicable designs upon Chinese territory and 
the Chinese government. Aside, however, 
from her own desire to gain a strong foot- 
hold along the seaboard of China, Japan’s 
policy in my opinion will be directed toward 
keeping China intact, the central govern- 
ment strong enough to handle internal 
affairs. Japan wants China as a commer- 
cial prize. She wants the right to dictate 
to Peking regarding tariff and customs, 
to have a controlling interest in mines and 
railroads—the fuel and paths of commerce. 
She wants an assured outlet for her manu- 
factures. The war in Europe which has 
enabled her to snatch Germany’s richest 
colony and to put the screws on in Peking 
without interference from the other powers 
has been a veritable deus ex machina for 
her. 

ACCORDING TO CUSTOM 


It may be that I have given Japanese 
motives toward China a blacker complexion 
than they deserve. Personally I admire 
the skill and ambition of the Japanese in 
contrast to the pitiable national weakness 
of the Chinese. Nor do I consider Japan 
in the methods used toward attaining what 
it considers its imperial destiny any more 
unscrupulous than those of other nations 
that have been working for advantage in 
China. Great Britain got in early and 
secured Hongkong with little or no stir. 
Russian adventurers in Manchuria almost 
succeeded in making Russian influence 
supreme in the Far East. Under the lead 
of Viceroy Alexieff they ‘used as unscrupu- 
lous methods and made as humiliating de- 
mands upon China as Japan ever contem- 
plated. Germany got her place in the sun 
late and the history of her seizure of 
Kiaochau bay and her consequent negotia- 
tions with the Chinese government is 
sufficient to remove any great sympathy 
for her recent loss. 

Some Germans in China after the fall 
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of Tsingtau expressed something like satis- 
faction to me at the loss of Kiaochau. 
Now, they said, the Chinese fear of further 
German territorial aggrandizement is re- 
moved and Germany is free to place its 
relations with China upon a much more 
stable and friendly basis and free to extend 
its commercial interests in China to greater 
advantage. It is rather doubtful if against 
Japanese influence the latter will be true, 
but it-is true that the relations between the 
German and Chinese governments at the 
present time are quite cordial. As one 
example, the Chinese government, in spite 
of pressure from the Allies, has still retained 
German officers connected with the general 
staff of its army. 

In spite of Germany’s methods in the 
taking of Kiaochau, the wonderful work 
that the Germans have done there in the 
brief seventeen years of their occupation 
almost justified their retention of it. They 
found a bay on a rocky, storm-swept 
shore. .The immediate hinterland was 
mountainous and barren. They covered 
the country, hill and valley, with young 
evergreens and built fine roads through the 
territory. At the expense of. millions of 
marks each year they constructed great 
harbor and. warehouse facilities that have 
no equal in the Far East. They established 
a fine technical school for Chinese in Tsing- 
tau. In short, with their usual efficiency 
they. Germanized the territory until it was 
an object-lesson to the Chinese. 

FRUITS OF GERMAN RULE 

One of the greatest surprises that I have 
ever had was my first view of Tsingtau. It 
is as though the Germans had torn off one 
of their most’ picturesque small cities and 
brought it to the Far East. It lies-on a 
peninsula, its fine ston¢-homes rising on the 
slopes of rugged hills and looking out on 
ore side upon the sea and. on the other 
upon ‘the sparkling waters of Kiaochau bay. 
Magnificent government buildings dignify 
it; Its -hotels compare ‘favorably with 
those of other sea side resorts—for Tsingtau 
was a favorite watering place for those. in 
the Far East who wished to escape the 
sweltering heat of the summer. 

In the evening the sun sinking lower to 
the bosom of the purpling hills would 
pave the bay with a road of gold. Then 
the city with its roofs of red-tile, its 
background of dark green and the. rich 
browns and white of its stone walls was a 
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wonderland of brilliant color, a dream pic- 
ture of Parrish. When I arrived in Tsing- 
tau it was practically deserted. Hotels 
had become Red Cross Hospitals, the men 
were in the barracks and feverishly pre- 
paring trenches to meet the onslaught of 
the Japanese. Automobiles carrying ofii- 
cers and supplies were dashing here and 
there. At night the houses were wrapped 
in darkness and the ‘long stillness wis 
broken only by the sound of the waves 
along the bay shore or the tread and song 
of a squad of soldiers or sailors swinging 
down the street. It was the ominous 
silence of a city that was doomed. 

Although Germany has lost the fruits 
of a wonderful achievement in Kiaochau 
territory and although the war has stopped 
her commercial advance and sent her com- 
mercial men of the Far East prisoners to 
Japan, in the long run it is Great Britain 
that will lose the most by the success of 
her ally. The Anglo-Japanese alliance has 
resulted in the elimination of Germany as 
a factor in China and has put in Germany’s 
place the far more serious Japanese dom- 
ination. 

_| BUSINESS VS.: BUSHIDO. 

Japan’s entry into the race for the cap- 
ture of commerce, trade, spheres of  in- 
fluence and. concessions in China has been 
felt. by no country more keenly than by 
Great Britain. Unfortunately Japan’s com- 
petition has. been an.affair of hooks. and 
crooks. She has noi carried her lofty moral 
code, Bushido,,.into business. -And the 
British merchant on the Chinese coast will 
rise up in wrath if you call-him a brother of’ 
the little yellow man. .Although he ex- 
plains that for reasons of British imperial 
strategy the Alliance is valuable, he chafes 
under the tie. 

One reason for his chafing is the smiling 
manner in; which his Ally slips trade from 
under his nose, by methods not too honest. 
At a meeting last. summer of the Shanghai 
Branch of the China Association composed 
of the most. prominent of British business 
men' in. China, occasion was ‘taken to. rap 
these methods, The chairman in his report 
had the following to say: 

“Gentlemen, if the Japanese competition 
is strenuous because of improvements of © 
their. yarn and. in ‘packing, ‘tc., we as 
Britishers ought to. be able. to stand the | 
strain, and. I have every.-confidence. that" 
we can do so;,but_ if, Japanese. competition © 
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is to be reinforced by preferential rates of 
duty and preferential freights we must 
protest and protest all the time and con- 
tinue protesting until we can obtain a fair 
field and an equal opportunity for all.” 
The speaker went on to speak of Japanese 
methods of competition in Manchuria and 
added that Japan’s object was to drive 
British and American piece goods out of 
the market. 

The British have long considered the 
rich Yangtse river valley as their sphere 
of influence in China. The great door of 
foreign trade is Shanghai at the mouth of 
the Yangtse. Six hundred miles up this 
famous river is Hankow, an ocean port and 
center of China’s most productive section— 
the, Chicago of China. At these two cen- 
ters British commercial interests. are. in- 
trenched. During the past few. years how- 
ever, the British merchant has suffered very 
considerable inroads upon his trade ay the 
Japanese. 

AS TO AN ECONOMICAL: ALLIANCE 


Last summer two public men of Japan 
made similar statements regarding Japanese 
desires in the Yangtse valley which aroused 
the ire of the British in China. Count 
Okuma stated that he thought the time had 
come for the extension of the Anglo-Japan- 
ese military alliance to an economic alli- 
ance as well. In Shanghai a few days later 
Baron Shibusawa, Japan’s most famous 
financier and an intimate friend of ‘Count 
Okuma, developed the idea: In an inter- 
view with The China Press he stated ‘in 
effect as follows: “For the development of 
a country there are necessary three: eco- 
nomic factors: 
knowledge and experience of men: -China 
has many resources tobe developed. The 
British have the capital and the Japanése 
the men of- knowledge and experience: 
There should be an economic coéperation. 
I recognize the importance of the British 
influence in the Yangtse valley. Each of 


the allies should, however, concedé some-.' 


thing to the other, for-if not, -a conflict of 
interest will take place.” ~The Japanese 
idea is, in other words, to use British capital 
under "Japanese direction for the exploita- 
tion of Chinese resources: in the British 
sphere-of: influence in the Yangtse,~. Nat- 
urally the British were not Mghiy delighted 
wae peoposition, 


resources, capital and: the’ 
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And so Great Britain has found that she 
can not eat her cake and have it too. She 
has found her alliance working both ways 
and though it has put a check to the opera- 
tions of her enemy Germany in the Far 
East, it may have cost her more than she 
wished in China. 


SOLO WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS 


One of the most interesting phases of the 
siege of Tsingtau was the relation of the 
British and Japanese troops. Great Britain 
for obvious political reasons sent Brigadier- 
General Bernardiston from Tientsin with 
800 soldiers of the South Wales Borderers 
and 400 Sikhs to join the investing Japanese 
army.°°The’trodps landed from an army 
transport on the Kiaochau seaboard, there- 
by avoiding a violation of Chinese neutrality. 
They arrived, by a coincidence or otherwise, 
just, too late to participate in the advance 
of the Japanese as they drove the advanced 
detachments of the Germans back of the 
last. line. on the outskirts of Tsingtau. 
Given a small segment. of the line com- 
mensurable with their strength they ad- 
vanced their. trenches with the Japanese. 
General Bernardiston was of course under 
the orders of General Kamio, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief; but. he maintained staff 
headquarters. separate from those of Gen- 
eral Kamio. The British suffered from poor 
quarters and lack of commissary. After the 
garrison had surrendered, the Japanese 
flag fluttered from the Signal Station, bar- 
racks and government buildings. The cross 
of St.George was conspicuous. by its 
absence: 


WHAT NEXT? 
‘ One is inclined to wonder, as he ponders 
these questions of international relation- 
ships in the Far East, if Japan’ would not 
have been as happy driving British out of 


opposing trenches. In the Russian-Japan- 


: ese War ‘in 1904-5, the nation of the Rising 
_Sun drove the -Russian bear out of Man- 


churia with the cordial sympathy of ‘the 
United States. ‘In 1914, Japanese and 
British troops were shoulder to shoulder 
and Japanese and British battleships in the 
same line of battle before Tsingtau. Is the 


‘time coming when Japanese and Germans 


will be furthering the Japanese dream of 
empire by jointly participating in the storm- 
ing of Hongkong? 
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A Hostess of the Northern Lights 


WOMAN of hazardous adventures in 
A the Far North is Exposition hostess 

of the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company exhibit, in the Transportation 
Palace, which features Alaska and also 
provides headquarters for the Alaska 
Cruise Club. She is Mrs. Mary E. Hart of 
San Francisco and Alaska, president of the 
Alaska Cruise Club, which comprises mem- 
bers in all parts of the world, and vice- 
president of the Pacific Coast Women’s 
Press Association. 

Mrs. Hart is a “self-made” woman. She 
has a keen brain, a brawn that many a man 
would envy, together with an indomitable 
will and courage. With that combination 
she has forged to the front as a “leading 
citizen” of Alaska, and a conspicuous club- 
woman of this country. 

It was fifteen years ago that Mrs. Hart 
heard the call of the north when she went 
to Alaska to look after some mining claims, 
and to engage in newspaper work. With 
no capital to develop her claims, Mrs. Hart 
decided that she would try her luck with 
the masculine prospectors who were throng- 
ing to the new land of promise. From the 
time that she was rudely hoisted ashore by 
a crane from the boat, and landed on the 
beach at Nome, a city of tents with streets 
covered with two feet of snow, luck was 
with the courageous woman. She de- 
veloped her own claims, washing golden 
flakes from the sands of Nome, and digging 
nuggets from the rocks. Some of those 
nuggets she wears today in an odd chain 
about her neck. She also went on many 
hunts with the natives and brought back 
ivory tusks which later were converted 
into curious beads and bracelets which she 
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proudly displays. Finally she homesteaded 
a fox ranch and here she intends to raise 
fine blue and black foxes whose skins will 
furnish the warm garments necessary during 
the long winter months of the north. 

In fifteen years Mrs. Hart has won 
recognition for herself as one of the first 
ladies of the land, as is proven by the fact 
that she was chosen to represent Alaska at 
both the St. Louis and Seattle expositions. 
She also has accumulated a fortune by her 
own efforts, besides a vast amount of inter- 
esting experiences, for in the interim of her 
other activities Mrs. Hart has done news- 
paper and magazine work. The first editor 
of the Pacific Monthly, then published in 
Los Angeles, which was one of the first 
literary publications in the field on the 
Pacific Coast, Mrs. Hart was requested 
to represent a newspaper syndicate when she 
went north. She was a pioneer newspaper 
woman in Alaska and can tell many an 
interesting tale of her experiences. 

She was the only woman to witness the 
first legal execution in that country and the 
dozens of stories which went out after the 
event were all from her pen. Another time 
she formed a life-long friendship with 
Sinrock Mary, the Reindeer Queen, whose 
famous herd numbered one thousand ani- 
mals. Mrs. Hart met the native queen at 
the end of a perilous journey of forty miles 
in an open boat of walrus-hide which -was 
manned by natives who had traded pelts 
for liquor and were drink-mad. After that 
first stage of the journey there still. was a 
fifteen mile “mush” over snow fields‘tany 
feet deep, but the “story” of the quéén’‘was 
well worth the journey in Mrs. Hart’s 
estimation. 





Mrs. Mary E. Hart, 
Alaskan writer and lec- 
turer and Exposition 
hostess, in native 
Arctic dress 


Alaska has no building or general exhibit 
at the ‘Exposition, and the only collection 
of native art upon the grounds is that 
exhibited by the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company in its Alaska department. In 
the background is an immense panorama of 
Muir glacier, with moraine and sandy 
beach composed of boulders and the rock 
dust of ages shipped from the Far North. 
On the’ beach are seated the Indian’ men 


An organizer of 
woman’s clubs who 
has had hazardous 

adventures in the 
Far North 








and women busy with their crafts of wood 
and ivory carving, basket weaving and the 


making of moccasins. In the foreground, 
glass-encased, is every specimen of native 
art, from the famous Chilkat blankets tc 
the rare and costly Attu baskets and beau- 
tiful carvings of ivory, slate and Alaska 
yellow cedar.‘ Handsome furs made into 
native garments are also shown. Many of 
the exhibits are loaned by well-known 
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“‘Sourdoughs” and members of the Alaska 
Cruise Club, the travel club of the North, 
which will have a reunion of members from 
all parts of the world during the Exposition, 
among them Sir Thomas Lipton. 

Mrs. Hart organized and is president of 
the National Exposition Hostesses Asso- 


ciation and will call a meeting this year for - 


reélection of officers. She was the first 
white woman to organize clubs of native 
women in Alaska. Through these clubs it 
was possible for Alaska to hold exhibits of 
native work at the Seattle and St. Louis 
expositions. 

Neither the Eskimo nor the Alaska 
Indian has any written language, but Mrs. 
Hart by long association has become suf- 
ficiently proficient to be able to converse 
with many of the northern tribes, a great 
advantage in securing exhibits for the gov- 
ernment at previous expositions as well as 
for the company she now represents. 

Last year Mrs. Hart left her ranch at 
Dyea, which lies within view of the famous 
Chilcoot Pass, and traveled on a dog-sled 
to Skagway, where she took the steamer 
for San Francisco. Since then she has 
been a speaker before many notable gath- 
erings: the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, which she joined when she was con- 
nected with the Alaska-Yukon magazine; 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
to which she was a delegate; the School of 
Journalism at Columbia University, Mis- 
souri, and the Missouri Press Association. 
Mrs. Hart will return to Dyea at the close 
of the Fair. The exposition work is not 
new to her as she was special commissioner 
on art, education and woman’s work at 
both the St. Louis and Seattle expositions. 
She also represented California at the 
Chicago Exposition as collector and cus- 
todian of the state historical exhibit. 

The Skagway Alaskan says: 

“Mrs. Hart’s name is known and honored 
throughout the entire extent of our great 
northern territory. She loves her Alaska 
and is never weary of exploiting the won- 
derful possibilities and resources of this 
more than wonderful country.” 

Mrs. Hart’s husband, Judge Frank Hart 
of Cordova, Alaska, died some four years 
ago and is buried on the banks of Lake 
Eyak in the Copper river country; his 
brother Louis F. Hart is the present lieu- 
tenant-governor of the state of Washington 
and Mrs. Hart has recently returned from 
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a lengthy visit to her relatives, where she 
was widely entertained by the Tacoma 
Women’s Clubs. GERTRUDE ORR. 
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“Just a Player” 


ORK back from the art and find the 

artist, for the old definition proves 
both ways. Sweep a glance from a man in 
his gray-haired middle age, standing at the 
very front of American actors, down 
through his days of burlesque and concert- 
hall entertaining to his start, a little lad 
keeping the tail of his eye and the urge of his 
desire always on the stage while he hurried 
about a theater distributing programs, and 
get, not perhaps the way the steep uptrail 
felt to the feet of David Warfield, but cer- 
tainly the mettle of the man. And whoever 
knows Simon Levi, and von Barwig, and 
Peter Grimm—brave, human, lovable, un- 
forgettable gentlemen all—has a very fair 
notion of the personality of their creator. 

“T’m just a player,” Mr. Warfield says. 
“Could never have been anything else; 
never wanted to be anything else. That’s 
enough.” Given his phrasing of his am- 
bition, “First I just wanted to be an actor, 
then a successful actor, then a big actor, 
then a great actor,” and matching it with 
his happy face, one realizes that he is that 
rare being, a man who is capturing his ever- 
growing dream, and finding a great joy 
therein. 

His whole working life—and work began 
very early in the life of that small San 
Francisco Jewish lad—has been concerned 
with the theater, on one side or the other of 
the footlights. He began as program-boy 
at the old Standard theater in his home 
city, later was given charge of the opera- 
glass stand, and afterward became an usher 
at the Bush theater. But always he watched 
those on the other side of the curtain, and 
knew that there was his place in the world; 
the place to be reached somehow, some- 
time. How and when was the problem he 
wrestled with. His first appearance was as a 
super in “Siberia.” The engagement was 
tragically brief, for some comment, meant 
only for the ears of the fellow-extra stand- 
ing next, was loud enough to be heard in 
front, and cost him his job—his fifty-cent-a- 
night-on-the-right-side-of-the-footlights job! 

Other chances came. Warfield left San 
Francisco with a road-company—short-lived. 








David Warfield, 
known in San 
Francisco, his 
native city, as 
“Dave” 


He then returned to ushering at the Bush, 
he gave imitations at entertainments, and 
finally had a chance to go on at the Wigwam. 
This proved an unfortunate affair so far as 
immediate happenings went, for he had a 
bad place on the bill, the act did not take, 
and he was hissed. Sensitive, working his 
hardest to please, he felt himself disgraced. 

That hiss decided him to try his fortunes 
elsewhere, and to come back great—the 


He began his 
theatrical career 
as a fifty-cent 
aaa Sy lost 
the job 
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self-respect-saving determination of all who 
go away after a defeat, and which ‘so often 
ends with the mere making of the resolu- 
tion. In November, 1890, Mr. Warfield 
left San Francisco to go to New York, with 
a total capital of one hundred and ten dol- 
lars—sixty derived from a benefit and fifty 
a gift from his mother—to finance his battle 
with the world. The days when starva- 
tion and aspiration are bracketed make 
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interesting reminiscences toa man long out 
of those dank woods, but the romance is 
entirely in the retrospect. At the time of 
happening the pang and the heartache, and 
the wonder how it all will end are the all- 
absorbing things. Arrived in the incredibly 
big, strange, cold city, Warfield made his 
home in a room which fitted his purse. It 
was a sort of loft; snow, drifting through 
the skylight, settled on his bed; he warmed 
his hands over a candle. His first engage- 
ment was to give imitations in a concert- 
hall. He made good—made very good. 
Followed a long period of that teeter-totter 
of fortune inevitable in the fascinating, un- 
certain profession—work sometimes, some- 
times not, all as the luck held. Engage- 
ments growing gradually more certain and 
more remunerative, a year of plenty and 
success with Weber and Fields in Chicago, 
and Warfield attracted the attention of that 
other David, great in the dramatic world, 
who began as a San Francisco lad; the com- 
bination with Belasco was formed, the 
“Auctioneer” happened, and David War- 
field, who had been merely a burlesquing 
comedian, created an all-round human be- 
ing, and had arrived! Arrived, and was 
ready to go on with the bigger successes of 
the Music-Master, and the Grand Army 
Man, and Peter Grimm. And who shall 
say what others are to come? 

Thus far he has created only new roles. 
“Why. should I play parts that other men 
have played? To show that I can? I 
should play them differently. Shylock, 
sometime, I hope, but it will be a different 
Shylock.” To present everyday types, the 
people that we see about us, the people that 
we are, wrung by world-old, hour-new 
fundamental emotions, struggling with head 
up and straightforward look through the 
web of circumstance, tragic and comic, 
which life spins—this seems the thing best 
worth the doing with his art. Simplicity, 
realism, truth to nature, these are David 
Warfield’s methods in so far as words can 
find them. He declares that he does not 
know how he gets his effects. Acting is an 
inspirational art. Self-hypnosis is a part of 
it; is most of it. The emotion must be felt 
in order to-convince the onlooker. Nothing 
is gained by mechanical work—practising 
before a mirror for a look of greed, practis- 
ing with alert ear for a tone of agony or joy. 
Things so learned would be forgotten be- 
fore the audience reached the street, and 


the only measure of an actor’s art, he be- 
lieves, is the life of a character in the mem- 
ory of the audience. 

There have been no great epochs in Mr. 
Warfield’s career. All, he says, has been 
matter of natural bent, and growth. First 
to be a thing, and then to do it, is, appar- 
ently, his formula for success in any art, in 
any craft, in any life. 

He wrote once of a great actor, dear and 
venerated in his memory, “Booth was a 
wonderful soul, with a beautiful voice. 
Surely, God helped Booth!” And by the 
same token, David Warfield was helped, 
hélped with a big warm heart, an exquisit« 
sense of humor, a sympathetic comprehen- 
sion of human nature, and helped with the 
outward and visible signs of these things: 
a voice that sets heart-strings vibrating, 
a face that is whimsical and tender, with 
shining, deep-seeing eyes, and a crooked, 
love-inspiring smile. Helped, in short, by 
being born David Warfield. 

Eva CHAPPEL. 
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School-Mistress of the Land 


HAT woman in the United States has 

the widest official powers, the strong- 
est executive position of all her sex in this 
land of the free? Very likely it is Miss 
Bernice McCoy, state superintendent of 
instruction in Idaho. 

The source of her unusual power is an in- 
teresting story. 

When the.state was admitted, the national 
government gavesections sixteen and thirty- 
six through all the vast public domain for 
school endowment purposes. It is a princely 
domain, the state school lands comprising 
more than 2,000,000 acres. ~ These, and 
other special state grant lands, are being 
sold slowly; but the sale is limited to 
twenty-five sections or 15,600 acres a year, 
at a minimum of $10 an acre—and it would 
take three hundred years to sell off all the 
state holdings. The money from these 
sales goes into the irreducible school en- 
dowment fund, the principal being kept 
inviolate and only the interest used. So the 
schools of the state are going to be rich, 
some day, since they must keep this revenue 
and the unsold lands which always go up a 
notch or two in value. The money is mostly 
loaned out on small farm loans. 
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Miss Bernice McCoy, State Superintendent of Instruction in Idaho. 


She is also a member 


of the State Land Board which controls lands worth a hundred million dollars 


The framers of the constitution believed 
that, since the state school funds were so 
intimately connected with the state govern- 
ment and all such matters were placed in 
the control of the state land board, the 
schools should be especially represented on 
this land board. It consisted of the gov- 
ernor, the attorney general, the secretary 
of state, and the state superintendent; the 
superintendent being given this, a greater 


power than any other similar officer holds 
ip any other state, as his particular province 
to serve the schools by looking after their 
vast land interests. Four years ago the 
state auditor was added to the land board. 

When equal suffrage became a law in 
Idaho, in 1896, women demanded a place 
on the state tickets. Most naturally, they 
asked for and received the unwritten dedi- 
cation of the office of state superintendent 
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of schools. Since that time there has been 
only one male candidate for this office— 
and he was defeated so badly that if it had 
depended on his vote, his party would not 
be legally recognized at the next general 
election! 

So, for almost twenty years, a woman has 
served as a member of the Idaho state land 
boatd, the most important executive de- 
partment of the state. They have in their 
custody state lands worth a hundred mil- 
lion: dollars. They have made irrigation 
reclamation contracts that amount to three 
hundred million dollars, in their total devel- 
opment. They have leased millions of acres 
of state lands—leased the lands again and 
again. They have loaned the state school 
funds to the amount of almost five million 
dollars and have never lost a dollar. And 
the woman has done her part so well that, 
when a proposal came up last year to elimi- 
naté her from the land board, the amend- 
ment was overwhelmingly defeated—where- 
as most amendments carry from sheer 
inertia! 

Miss Bernice McCoy, the incumbent, 
took office the first of January. She had 
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served as assistant superintendent during 
the four years’ tenure of Miss Grace Shep- 
herd, her immediate predecessor, who de- 
clined to run for a third term, and urged 
her capable assistant for the position. 
Miss McCoy is an Idaho product, a graduaie 
from and. later a teacher in the State 
Normal School at Lewiston. She bids fair 
to keep up the best traditions of the office, 
in serving for four years and then retiring 
without being defeated. It is a singular 
coincidence that of the last five women who 
have held the office, every one has remained 
four years. 

The last Idaho legislature established a 
committee on education, with such powers 
as to practically absorb all the school duties 
of the state superintendent. But the people 
would not sanction her removal from the 
state land board! The anomaly is pre- 
sented of a woman put into this office be- 
cause of her experience in and sympathy 
with the direct management of schools, and 
then that work taken out of her hands, 
while the people overwhelmingly retain her 
on the biggest straight business board of 
the state! Cuas. J. LisLe. 





THE MILKY WAY 


By ANTOINETTE DECOURSEY PATTERSON 


Night, like a great black spider, spins afresh 
A web of’finest bars, : 

To catch and hold within its wide-flung mesh 
All the unwary stars. 


(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 
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Vinge Record Farrar in the 

‘*Habanera” title role of 
pth by Carmen 
Farrar 





Both are Farrar 


The Victor Record of Farrar’s voice 
is just as truly Farrar as Farrar herself. 

The same singularly beautiful voice, 
with all the personal charm and _indi- 
viduality of the artist. 

To hear the new Carmen records by 
Farrar is to be stirred with enthusiasm, 
just as were the vast audiences—the 
largest ever assembled in the Metro- 
politan Opera House—which greeted 
her performance of Carmen, and ac- 
claimed it the supreme triumph of this 
great artist’s career. 


The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor dealer 
in any city in the world will gladly play for you any 
of the sixty-two Farrar records, or Victor Records 
by any other of the world’s greatest artists. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety 

of styles from $10 to $250. 


TITEL TELAT CEE 


Always use Victor Machines with 
Victor Records and Victor Needles 
—the combination. There is no 
other way to get the unequaled 
Victor tone. : Photo copy’t Dupont 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


(el) TE CTT eaCHaATAATTATATT THUMMATUT A CU eee PQUUDAY ADOPT TATA) 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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THE PULSE OF THE PACIFIC 





(Continued from page 648) 


the fact must be plainly announced on 
large signs. A similar measure is pending 
before the Californian legislature. 

The egg producers of the Pacific Coast 
were hit hard by the tariff which enabled 
speculators to buy up cheap Chinese eggs 
and import them in vast quantities. The 
recent rise in the price of cereals doubled 
the cost of chicken feed while the increas- 
ing imports helped to cut the price almost 
in half. 

Both consumers and producers of fresh 
eggs will profit by the labeling of the globe- 
trotting egg. 

Oregon likewise proceeded against Aus- 
tralian mutton and beef by requiring the 
labeling of imported meats. 


Why Indians Cause Trouble 


ATE in February an Indian uprising 
occurred in the southeast corner of 
Utah near the Colorado state line, 

in a region which lies more than a hundred 
miles from the nearest railroad. A Ute 
Indian, accused of having murdered a 
Mexican, resisted a marshal’s posse and, 
surrounded by the faithful members of 
his little tribe, gave battle to the pursuers. 
One white man and several Indians, among 
them a woman and a child, were killed; 
quite a number of others were wounded. 

The following letters may shed some light 

upon the causes of the uprising: 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest Service, 
La Sal National Forest, Utah, 
Cottonwood Ranger Station. 
November 14, 1913. 
To whom it may concern: 

No one has any right to trespass on the 
allotment allotted to Mancos Jim, although 
he be an Indian, any more than any other 
allotment, for as I have learned from the 
supervisor, H. A. Bergh, that the. Forest 
Service had set aside the allotment for the said 
Mancos Jim and his little band of Indians, 
and all trespassers will be dealt with according 
to law. 

In the last two weeks there have been sev- 
eral complaints of Bluff cattlemen driving their 
cattle upon the Mancos Jim allotment. It 
must cease, their practice of trespassing, or 
they may find themselves involved in a tres- 
pass suit in the Federal courts. 

Very respectfully, Cart STOCKBRIDGE, 
Assistant Forest Ranger. 
- 746 





(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) 


From this letter it is apparent that the 
white cattlemen of the district had little 
or no respect for the property rights of the 
race which once upon a time owned the 
entire country. It also shows that the 
Indians apparently did not seize their 
weapons from sheer cussedness, but that « 
long series of attacks and insults goaded 
them to armed resistance. This inference 
is borne out by the statements of Howard 
M. Patterson, a Presbyterian missionary 
among the Indians who, under date of 
February 19, accuses a wealthy cattleman 
of Bluff, Utah, of having wilfully and de- 
liberately broken down the fences of 
Mancos Jim’s allotment, damaging crops 
and pastures, in spite of the Forest Ran- 
ger’s written request to respect the red man’s 
rights. As to the causes which led to the 
uprising, Mr. Patterson writes: 


“There is an Indian boy in this section who is 
charged with the killing of a Mexican in Colo- 
rado last summer. The Indian’s father main- 
tains the boy is innocent and refuses to give him 
up, but I honestly believe that if they are as- 
sured of a fair trial, there will be no trouble. 
I know the boy well, as he and his father come 
in to see me often. He is an extra good boy 
and the only son, and the family arc strongly 
devoted to each other. If guilty, they all have 
suffered, and if not guilty, they should be freed 
from the awful suspense that hangs over them.” 


From the foregoing it is apparent that 
the cattlemen of southeastern Utah need 
the spiritual advice of a missionary far 
more than do the Indians among them. 
The episode is merely another incident in 
the long chain of wrongs inflicted by the 
white man upon the former owners of the 
soil. 


Clouds In the Far East 


LACK thunderheads are rising to the 

zenith above the China Sea. The 

Western powers being fully occupied 
in most earnest attempts to disembowel 
one another, Japan is making use of their 
pre-occupation to “save” the Chinese Re- 
public from its ravishers. It was reported 
on March ro that Japan had delivered an 
ultimatum threatening to use force unless 
her demands were complied with in three 
days, but the report apparently is merely 
a rumor. Having already obtained from 
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Wise little mother: 


“ Grocer-boy you're just in time: 
My children all are crying. 

This fretful group 

Want Campbell’s Soup 

A need there’s no denying. 











“Beside, the Duchess comes to 
dine. 

She brings her royai cousin. 

And each, at least, 

Will want a feast, 

I hope you brought a dozen! ”’ 


She knows what’s good! 


She knows it is good in many different and 
tempting ways. And she knows 
why. So do all the intelligent 
youngsters who eat 



























Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


They know that it is just as good for 
them as it is for grown folks; just as good 
for the regular every-day meals as it is 
for special occasions. A pure healthful, 
appetizing dish, easy to prepare as light 
or as hearty as you choose; and which 
you can have ready for the table in 
three minutes without labor or fuss. 
Hadn’t you better order a dozen today? 


Your money back if not satisfied. 
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China extensions of the Port Arthur and 
Darien lease for ninety-nine more years, 
plus several other important concessions, 
Japan is under no special need of hurrying 
the negotiations. As long as Europe is 
afire, and probably for years after the con- 
flagration has burned itself out, the Island 
Empire will have a free hand in the Far 
East. 

The exact nature of all the demands has 
never been officially defined, but from the 
commotion they have stirred up it may be 
judged that they are far-reaching and ex- 
tremely drastic. Apparently their aim is 
to transform the whole of China into a 
Japanese “sphere of influence,” bounded 
only by the ability of the Western powers 
to maintain their own “spheres” intact. 
But Japan is not establishing an Asiatic 
Monroe Doctrine; she is not willing to 
allow China to work out its own destiny 
unhampered by outside influences as the 
United States is doing in Central and South 
America. The present developments indi- 
cate that Japan is endeavoring actively to 
dominate the political and economic des- 
tiny of China in furtherance of its own ends. 

However, so long as legitimate American 
trade in China is not interfered with, the 
United States has no cause to interfere. 

The Far Eastern situation is analyzed 
in detail by A. M. Brace on another page 
of this issue. The Japanese viewpoint of 
recent events in China will be presented in 
the May number. 


The Bills That Failed 


O large-sized tears rolled down the 
West’s cheeks when the Sixty-third 
Congress went out of existence. 
True, this Congress opened up Alaska’s 
resources by lease and railroad, but the key 
was not of Congressional make; Franklin K. 
Lane filed, inserted and turned it. True it 
is that Congress provided for free passage 
of coastwise vessels through the canal, but 
the President nullified this action by his 
veto. And in the process of revising the 
tariff the Western lumber industry, the 
fruit growers, the beet-sugar men and others 
were given scant consideration. 
While no one was watching its itching 
fingers the Sixty-third Congress grabbed 
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the Reclamation fund and chucked it bodily 
into the pork barrel; hereafter the appro- 
priations for a federal irrigation project will 
depend less upon the judgment of engineers 
than upon the needs of politicians. The 
initiation of new projects will bear close 
watching in the future. 

Two most important Conservation bills 
died when the session’s time limit expired 
Despite the urgent recommendations of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the senate failed 
to approve of the act under which the coal, 
oil, gas and phosphate deposits of the West 
were to be thrown open to entry and devel- 
opment under the leasing system. The 
senate’s inaction will delay the resumption 
of development for at least another year. 


THE WATER-POWER BILL 


Neither did the bill for the regulation of 
water-power development on public land 
escape the senatorial reef. Though the bill 
gives the water-power interests important 
advantages over present conditions, sub- 
stituting a definite fifty-year lease for the 
present indefinite revocable permit, the 
owners of power sites made a determined 
fight against the measure in the hope of 
obtaining further concessions, a fight which 
will be renewed next winter. The passage 
of this act is highly desirable to clarify the 
situation, but it is not of vital importance 
to the West at present. Almost every 
Western state has a surplus of hydro- 
electric power for which there is no market, 
and no harm will be done if new construc- 
tion ceases until the growing market has 
absorbed a goodly share of the excess power. 

The ship-purchase bill failed of passage 
in the senate because the President’s de- 
mands were not backed by strong public 
sentiment. The large mass of the inlanders 
did not care, and there was a decided di- 
vision of opinion among those who were 
interested. 

The failure of the Jones bill promising 
independence to the Philippines emphasizes 
the fact that the United States is not pledged 
to give the Filipinos self-government. On 
this subject likewise the Western public is 
apathetically neutral, wondering only why 


_ the Filipinos should try so persistently to 


escape from the acknowledged blessings of 
Yankee administration. 
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Kid’s 
Going 
To Be 
Protected!” 


**THE MOST EFFICIENT FIRE EXTINGUISHER KNOWN ”’ 
has a HOME USE outweighing its BUSINESS USE, even as a 


human life is of more value than a factory or a business. PYRENE, 
recognized by fire engineers as superior on every kind of incipient 
fire, will protect your home against the greatest of inside perils. 

See the Pyrene display in Machinery Hall at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are included in the lists of Approved 
Fire Appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and are 
Tested and Approved by, and bear the label of, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Send to nearest office for copy of The Vital Five Minutes,” 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 


Aberdeen, 8. D. Birmingham Charlotte, N.C. Dayton Jacksonville Oklahoma City St.Paul 

ton to: Charleston, W. Va. Denver Louisville Philadelphia Salt Lake City 
Anderson, 8. C. Bridgeport Chicago Detroit Memphis Phoenix, Ariz. San Antonio 
Atlanta Buffalo Cincinnati Duluth Milwaukee Pittsburg York, Neb. 
Baltimore Butte Cleveland Fargo, N. D. New Orleans Richmond 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Gorham Fire Apgeratus Co., San Fraariesn, 5.00 Angeles, Seattle 
Distributors for Canada: May-Oatway Fire Alarms, Ltd., snipe. 
Distributors for Great Britain and Continent: The Pyrene Co.,Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen St., London, w.Q 
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The Jewel City by the Golden Gate 


APRIL AT THE EXPOSITIONS 


Panama~Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 


The Universal Polo tournaments which started in the middle of March will con- 
tinue all through April. Society people of Chicago, New Hampshire, Oregon, New 
Mexico, Honolulu and California have boxes to watch the pick of eastern stables 
matched with ponies of the Pacific Coast. Many country homes of the “polo set” 
near San Francisco have taken on the aspect of special gaiety which belongs to the 
occasion of an international meet on the Atlantic Coast. 

On April 19th, the golf championship games will begin and continue until the 
middle of May. Polo and golf going on together means a remarkable quickening 
of the social life at the Exposition. 

By the end of March all the nations and states will have dedicated their pavilions 
with appropriate ceremonies and observances of varying degrees of novelty. The 
county dedications, however, will continue; over twenty counties will draw crowds 
of local “boosters” to their attractive displays in the California pavilion in April. 

Among the conventions and congresses which are scheduled to meet at San Fran- 
cisco during April may be noted the following: 

World’s Social Progress Congress, April 1 to 11, inclusive. 

California Teachers’ Association (Bay Section), April 5 to 10, inclusive. 

California Fuel Dealers’ Protective Association, April 9 and ro. 

Grand Knights and Ladies of Honor, April 13. 

Grand Council of California, Royal Arcanum, April 13, 14 and 15. 

American Association of Passenger Traffic Officers, April 15 and 16. 

Grand Court of California, Order for the Amaranth of the World, April 15 and 16. 
California Society, Sons of the American Revolution, April 19. 

Grand Council of California, Royal and Select Masons, April 19. 

Grand Parlor, Native Sons of the Golden West, April 19 to 23, inclusive. 
International Bahai Congress, April 19 to 25, inclusive. 

Fire Underwriters’ Association of the Pacific, April 20 and 2r. 

Grand Chapter of Royal Arch Masons of the State of California, April 20 and 21. 
Danish Society Dania of California, April 20 to 23, inclusive. 

Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Danish Society Dania of California, April 20 to 24, inclusive. 
Book Committee of the Methodist Episcopal Church, April 20 to 26, inclusive. 
California State Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents, April 22 and 23. 
Knights Templar of California, April 22 and 23. 

Manhattan Life Insurance Company (Agency Convention), April 26. 

Second District, California Congress of Mothers, April 28 and 29. 
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The regular daily programs of music by the several bands, the Hawaiian Glee 
Club, the organ in Festival Hall and the Exposition orchestra, the drills and demon- 
strations by the U. S. Government and the illumination of the grounds will continue 
through April. 


Panama-California Exposition, San Diego 


The San Joaquin valley, the great raisin producing center of the country, will 
have charge of the National Raisin Day program at the San Diego Exposition on 
April 30, when a special train will carry to the furthest south of the Pacific ports a 
vast quantity of raisins in barrels and crates and cartons for distribution to the 
wanderers from the east who do not know the raisin nearly as well as the producers 
from the San Joaquin think they should know it. 

The citrus belt will celebrate Lemon Day in fitting form, as Orange Day was 
celebrated on March 20. 

With the exception of April 27 when several thousand members of the Order of 
B’Nai B’Rith are expected, the other special events of the month will be celebrations 
of the various state societies in southern California, which have been working for . 
weeks to bring old friends from the east to the Exposition Beautiful. 

Reaching a climax with the celebration of Patriots’ Day on Monday, April 19, 
the 140th anniversary of the battles of Lexington and Concord, one week and a 
day, beginning April 12, will be devoted to New England at the San Diego Exposi- 
tion; and if plans now being made by the Exposition authorities in conjunction with 
officials of New England societies and states do not miscarry, the celebration will be 
one of the most magnificent ever held. 

On Monday, April 12, Maine State Day will be celebrated at the Exposition. 
Tuesday will be New Hampshire Day; Wednesday, Vermont Day; Thursday, 
Massachusetts Day; Friday, Connecticut Day; and Saturday, Rhode Island Day. 
On Sunday, special exercises will be held in memory of the patriots who nearly a 
century and a half ago laid the foundations of the United States; and on Monday 
will follow more elaborate ceremonies and games in honor of those who fought for 
freedom. 

The regular daily program which includes band concerts, the recitals with the 
open air organ, and parade drills by the 4th Regiment, U. S. Marines, reviewed occa- 
sionally by distinguished visitors, will continue through April. 


Nueva Espafia at the Silver Gate 
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The Agency - > United People 


A striking comparison between a homo- 
geneous country and a heterogeneous 
group of countries is obtained by placing 
over the map of the United States the map 
of Europe. These represent the same area 


—about 3,000,000 square miles—if a few of 


the remote provinces of Russia are omitted. 


Europe has the advantage in popula- 
tion, with more than four times as many 
people as the United States; in the num- 
ber of large cities, with two and a half 
times as many cities of over 100,000 
population. 


Yet the United States, a comparatively 
young country, has outstripped Europe in 
the diffusion of civilization, because of its 
wonderfully greater means of communi- 
cation between all parts of its area. The 
United States not nt excels in transporta- 
tion facilities, but it has nearlythree timesas 
many telephonesasEurope, or about eleven 
times as many in relation to population. 


By the completion of the Transconti- 
nental Line we now talk from one end of 
this country to the other, while in Europe 
the longest conversation is no farther than 
from New York to Atlanta, and even that 
depends on the imperfect co-operation of 
unrelated systems. 


Europe, with twenty-five countries and 
many different languages, serves as an il- 
luminating contrast to the United States, 
with one language and a homogeneous 
people, despite the fact that our popula- 
tion has been derived from all parts of the 
world. 


During the last forty years the steadily 
extending lines of the Bell System have 
contributed in no small measure to this 
amalgamating of different races. The 
latest achievement—the linking of coast 


- to coast—has given greater force to the 


national motto, “E, Pluribus Unum.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND. ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Conducted by LILLIAN FERGUSON 


A CLIMBING CALIFORNIAN 
AN APRIL FLOWER OF THE FIELD 


NHE world has many climbing 
plants, and many are the de- 
vices by which they attach 

| themselves to other objects 

S.i| and reach the air and sunshine 








al by means of tendrils, as the 

grape. Others like the beau- 

tiful Boston ivy have tiny 
tentacles which fairly root themselves in the sup- 
porting matter. Still others like the clematis 
attach themselves by twisted leaves, but the 
twining hyacinth is, I think, the only one whose 
support is a twisting flower stalk. 

Its first botanical name, now what a lawyer would 
call its alias (synonym is the botanical expression), 
was Stropholirion, which means twisted stalk. I 
may say that at present botanists call it Brodiae 
volubilis. It is a member of a distinguished family 
in the upper circles of the floral kingdom, a distant 
cousin of the queen of flowers, the lily. Its little 
bulb, which seldom is larger in diameter than a 
quarter of a dollar and which has lain sleeping 
quietly in its fibrous coat during the hot and dry 
Californian summer, wakes suddenly to life at the 
call of the first rains in the fall and speedily sends 
forth slender leaves which you might easily mistake 
for grass and which are much relished by all grass- 
eating animals. 

In the dry brushy slopes of the Sierran foothills 
and those of the easterly coast range on the borders 
of the Sacramento valley, April is soon followed by = This aaa = ong =~ gleontagte gwd hyacinth 

(Editorial section continued on alternate pages) distinguished lily family 
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Learn to know 
the flavor of purity 


Don’t expect Carnation Milk to taste just like raw 
milk. The sweetness and flavor of Carnation Milk, 
which you will regard as delicious after you have tried 
it several times, are due to a more concentrated flavor 
of the butterfat and other milk solids. 


This is caused by the removal of part of the water, through 
evaporation and by the sterilization. 


Carnation Milk 


Clean—Sweet—Pure From Contented Cows 





is hermetically sealed and sterilized to protect it from all contamination and 
to retain its wholesomeness and purity. 


It is the handiest and most economical milk because you can keep a supply 
of it always on the pantry shelf, and because there is less waste—it doesn’t 
spoil as quickly as raw milk. It is daily used in coffee, on cereals and with 
fruit, in place of cream. Cooking experts highly recommend it for cooking 
and baking, as it imparts a rich flavor. 


See the Carnation Milk exhibits when you go to the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition in San Francisco— consisting 
of a herd of one hundred head of contented cows 
from Carnation Stock Farm, and a complete 
condensery in operation. Also exhibited in the 
Westfield Division in the Palace of Pure Foods. 
faq Ask for Carnation Milk in the dining cars. 


: ~ If you are not going to the Panama Expositions, 
Re 








Carnation Milk,’* containing choice recipes. Try 
a small can for your coffee—and a tall can for 
cooking. Your grocer is your Carnation Milkman. 


Pacific Coast 
Condensed Milk co 
Company ; m 


1502 Stuart Bldg., 
Seattle, U.S.A. 


send today for our new booklet, ‘*The Story of 
Hi 
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the dry season and about that time the twining hya- 
cinth begins to push forth a very slender stalk tipped 
with a tiny bud. As the stem develops it sways 
back and forth with the winds until it strikes some 
other object, a spear of grass, an overhanging bush, 
or even the stem of another of its kind, and then 
begins a Laocoon-like winding and twisting, until 
it may be as much as four feet high. All of this 
time the little bud has been developing until at last 
it has become a head of waxy pink flowers quite 
dainty and pretty. 

The season advances rapidly on these dry slopes 
and in the meanwhile the fleeting procession of 
earlier annuals has passed, and the time of pungent 
tarweeds and brown grasses has come. While the 
twisted stem has climbed its host the leaves at the 
base have ripened and perhaps gone and the bulb 
has been developing and becoming a mass of starch 
and preparing an ample coating to protect it from 
the fervent summer’s heat. Perhaps, too, the wind 
in swaying its support has torn the stem from the 
bulb. If not too soon the little flower at the top 
still remains pink and pretty for weeks. Often 
when a cluster of the bulbs are near each other in 
open ground the swaying stems swing together and 
make a tangled snake-like coil such as is pictured. 

In quite a different home its cousin Brodiaea 
Coccinea, the “floral firecracker,” is found. In a 
long stretch of mountainous country not far from 
California’s northwesterly coast, where the sun 
does not shine too fervently, yet where ocean winds 
have traveled far enough to lose their chill—in 


that beautiful region on the easterly side of the 
great redwood forests where only in the deep can- 
yons the scattering vanguard of that great forest 
mingles with the alders in the canyons while tan 
oak, Douglas spruce and deciduous oaks flank 
them on either side, the floral firecracker finds a 
congenial home in some deep-soiled protected slope 
which it shares happily with its chosen compan- 
ions, the ferns and tiny wild roses, the clarkias and 
the scarlet columbine. Its slender grassy leaves 
might be easily overlooked before its flowering 
season, mingling as they do with the abundant 
vegetation of these rich spots, but not even the 
least observant would fail to see and note the tall 
slender flowering stalk which by the Fourth of 
July has reached a height of from two to three feet 
and overtopping its neighbors has unfolded a head 
of pendulous flowers of the most intense crimson 
and tipped with light green, well mimicking a loose 
bunch of firecrackers with their white fuse. The 
common names of many things change in each 
locality but no one cares to call this plant otherwise 
than by the name I give. There are sometimes as 
many as sixty “crackers” in one bunch, and they 
are as beautiful in shape and color as they are 
novel. 

The cracker’s cycle of life is like that of its cousin 
—a long summer’s rest, an equally long season of 
rooting and leaf growth in winter and spring and 
then all of its stored energies are’ thrown into the 
development of its lovely flowers. 

CARL PuRDY. 


ONE WOMAN'S IDEAL OF A BUNGALOW 


OUSES, like some simple unobtrusive people, 

are often concealing, by their exquisite plain- 

ness, great wealth of character and beauty within. 
Many times we had passed a brown bungalow set 
well back from the avenue, and scarcely gave it 
notice save for the fleeting thought that the lines of 
the roof were good and the general air of the place 


The lines of the roof are good and the general air of the place homelike 


homelike. Recently we had the pleasure of going 
through this house and sitting a while to chat with 
the gracious mistress. We were so charmed with it 
in every way that we were given permission to tell 
SuNSET readers about it, and present a few snap- 
shots taken by the lady of the house. She is an 
artist assuredly, else her pictures would not have 
been so well hung or the rugs 
and furniture and draperies 
chosen with such harmony. 
“Oh! I cannot understand 
why people will persist in over- 
loading their homes when 
furnishing!” she exclaimed. 
Harmony and simplicity are 
the beauty of this house. Of 
course, elegance and luxury 
are found here, too, but one 
may preserve harmony when 
furnishing with less costly 
fittings. 
The living-rooms are done 
in oak with timbered ceilings. 
In the main living-room the 
ceiling is elevated through 
the center, following the 
outline of the roof. The 


(Editorial section continued 
on alternate pages) 
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What is an Internal Bath? 
By R. W. BEAL 


CH has been said and volumes have been 

written describing at length the many kinds 

of baths civilized man has indulged in from 
time to time. Every possible resource of the human 
mind has been brought into play to fashion new 
methods of bathing, but, strange as it may seem, the 
most important, as well as the most beneficial of all 
baths, the “Internal Bath,” has been given little 
thought. The reason for this is probably due to the fact 
that few people seem to realize the tremendous part 
that internal bathing plays in the acquiring and main- 
taining of health. 

If you were to ask a dozen people to define an in- 
ternal bath, you would have as many different defi- 
nitions, and the probability is that not one of them would 
be correct. To avoid any misconception as to what 
constitutes an internal bath, let it be said that a hot 
water enema is no more an internal bath than a bill 
of fare is a dinner. 

If it were possible and agreeable to take the great 
mass of thinking people to witness an average post 
mortem, the sights they would see and the things they 
would learn would prove of such lasting benefit and 
impress them so profoundly that further argument in 
favor of internal bathing would be unnecessary to con- 
vince them. Unfortunately, however, it is not possible 
to do this, profitable as such an experience euebl hadet 
less prove to be. There is, then, only one other way to 
get this information into their hands, and that is by 
acquainting them with such knowledge as will enable 
them to appreciate the value of this long-sought-for, 
health-producing necessity. 

Few people realize what a very little thing is neces- 
sary sometimes to improve their physical condition. 
Also, they have almost no conception of how a little 
carelessness, indifference or neglect can be the funda- 
mental cause of the most virulent disease. For in- 
stance, that universal disorder from which almost all 
humanity is suffering, known as “constipation,” “auto- 
intoxication,” “auto-infection,” and a multitude of 
other terms, is not only curable but preventable through 
the consistent practise of internal bathing. 

How many people realize that normal functioning 
of the bowels and a clean intestinal tract make it im- 
possible to become sick? ‘Man of to-day is only fifty 
per cent efficient.” Reduced to simple English, this 
means that most men are trying to do a man’s portion 
of work on half a man’s power. This applies equally 
to women. 

That it is impossible to continue to do this indefi- 
nitely must be apparent to all. Nature never intended 
the delicate human organism to be operated on a hun- 
dred per cent overload. A machine could not stand 
this and not break down, and the body certainly can- 
not do more than a machine. There is entirely too 
much unnecessary and avoidable sickness in the world. 
How many people can you name, including your- 
self, who are physically ee, healthy, and strong? 
The number is appallingly small 

It is not a complex matter to keep i in condition, but 
it takes a little time, and in these es days people 
have time to do everything else necessary for the 


attainment of happiness but the most essential thing 
of all, that of giving their bodies their proper care. 

Would you believe that five to ten minutes of time 
devoted to systematic internal bathing can make you 
healthy and maintain your physical efficiency indefi- 
nitely? Granting that such a simple procedure as this 
will do what is claimed for it, is it not worth while to 
learn more about that which will accomplish this end? 
Internal Bathing will do this, and it will do it for 
people of all ages and in all conditions of health and 
disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange to say, how 
important it is to keep the body free from accumulated 
body-waste (poisons). Their doing so would prevent 
the absorption into the blood of the poisonous excre- 
— of the body, and health would be the inevitable 
result. 

If you would keep your blood pure, your heart 
normal, your eyes clear, your complexion clean, your 
mind keen, your bl pressure normal, your nerves 
relaxed, and be able to enjoy the vigor of youth in your 
declining years, practise internal bathing and begin 
to-day. 

Now that your attention has been called to the im- 
portance of internal bathing, it may be that a number 
of questions will suggest themselves to your mind. 
You will probably want to know WHAT an Internal 
Bath is, WHY people should take them, and the WAY 
to take them. These and countless other questions 
are all answered in a booklet entitled “THE WHAT, 
THE WHY and THE WAY OF INTERNAL BATH- 
ING,” written by Doctor Chas. A. Tyrrell, the in- 
ventor of the “J. B. L. Cascade,” whose lifelong study 
and research along this line make him the pre-eminent 
authority on this subject. Not only has internal 
bathing saved and prolonged Dr. Tyrrell’s own life, 
but the lives of a multitude of hopeless individuals 
have been equally spared and prolonged. No book has 
ever been written containing such a vast amount of 
practical information to the business man, the worker, 
and the housewife; all that is necessary to secure this 
book is to write to Dr. Tyrrell at Number 134 West 
65th Street, New York City, and mention having 
read this article in SuNsET MAGAZINE, and same 
will be immediately mailed to you free of all cost or 
obligation. 

* Perhaps you realize now, more than ever, the truth 
of these statements, and if the reading of this article will 
result in a proper appreciation on your part of the value 
of internal bathing, it will have served its purpose. 
What you will want to do now is to avail yourself of 
the opportunity for learning more about the subject, 
and your writing for this book will give you that infor- 
mation. Do not put off doing this, but send for the 
book now while the matter is fresh in your mind. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time.” A thief is one 
who steals something. Don’t allow procrastination to 
cheat you out of your opportunity to get this valuable 
information which is free for the asking. If you would 
be natural, be healthy. It is unnatural to be sick. 
baie be unnatural when it is such a simple thing to be 
well? 
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The Home in the West 


with French windows in the two 
outer walls. In the space be- 
tween these four rooms is the 
screen-porch about twelve feet 
square; its roof is screened as 
well as the outer wall. 

A hall opens from the living- 
room and from this we enter 
the bath and three sleeping- 
rooms. There are many closets 
for clothing and linen, which 
one cannot fail to recognize as 
valuable adjuncts. The im- 
pression of this part of the 
house remains vivid in its fresh- 
ness, whiteness and sunshine. 

Given the climate, the west- 

The living-room has a great brick fireplace, with an interesting spinning- — homemaker hampered b y 

wheel, a valued heirloom, near by. Oak is used in walls and in limited means may accomplish 

the ceiling, the latter following the lines of the roof much if taste rules the planning 

of a dwelling. This charming 

wall-paper has occasional. richly tinted conventional home could so easily have been spoiled by a blunder 

designs and the floors are hard wood. Theoriental here, a mistake there, in coloring or in proportion! 
rugs and the great brick fire- 
place with an old spinning- 
wheel close by make a delight- 
fully cozy room. The furniture 
is reed, which brightens the 
rooms and adds to the air of com- 
fort in consideration of the mild 
southern California climate. 
One step down at the end is 
the den, also with its brick 
fire-place and appointments all 
in keeping. The dining-room 
is directly back and furnished 
in solid mahogany, the wall- 
paper in matting design, which 
gives the air of cool comfort 
in favorable comparison with 
the living room. We look be- 


yond into the breakfast room, The furniture throughout is mainly reed, which brightens the rooms and 
white and bright and cheerful adds to the air of comfort consistent with a mild winter climate 


While the artistic instinct is not 
a common gift, the woman who 
is not sure of herself will find 
her problems safely solved if 
she keeps to the rule of moder- 
ation. A desire to make her 
home distinctive has led many 
a home-loving woman into 
difficulties that could have been 
avoided by restraining her mis- 
directed zeal for achieving 
effectiveness, rather than rest- 
fulness. Few possess pocket- 
books that permit mahogany 
furniture and rugs of costly 
weave, still fewer have heir- 
looms to grace an inglenook, 
but the chief result always to 
be borne in mind is harmony. 
CLARA Hunt SMALLWooD. 


Mahogany gives elegance to the dining-room; the walls suggest coolness (Editorial section continued 
by their paper of matting design on alternate pages) 
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For Your Home 


The appearance and durability of your floors and woodwork 
depend largely upon the quality of the finish used. The finest 
wood finishes that can be produced bear the following labels. 
Remember them for your own satisfaction. For forty 
years they have been the standard finishes for 





_ 
White Enamel 


The most pleasing 
finish for any room is 
beautiful white enamel 
—provided this is easi- 
ly and economically 
applied and guaran- 
teed to give satisfactory 
service. 

SATINETTE has 
for years been speci- 
fied by leading archi- 
tects because of its 
beautiful appearance 
and long wear. 


s and woodwork. 


BEASTICA 


FLOOR FINISH 


ELASTICA is the 
one floor varnish that 
will not only beautify 
but protect your floors 
against the hardest sort 
of wear and tear. 

ELASTICA is 
equally adapted to old 
or new floors, hard 
wood or soft wood, 
linoleum or oil cloth. 
It is mar-proof, spot- 
proof, heel-proof and 
“boy-proof.” 


WRITE 


STAINS 


KLEARTONE 
Stains are ideal for the 
decoration of doors, 
woodwork, etc., in the 
finestresidences, bunga- 
lows, camps—in fact, for 
any sort of work where 
preservation of the nat- 
ural beauty and grain of 
the wood is essential. 

KLEARTONE 
Stains are made in 
every desired color, 
for every known wood. 


for our handsome free booklet on home decoration, artistic 

color combinations, etc. We will send you samples of w 

finished with these three unsurpassed floor and wood finishes. 
You are cordially invited to attend our handsome exhibit in Section 14 
of the Mines and Metallurgy Building at the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


Suman Varaasa Wins 


113 Front Street, San Francisco 
Elm Park, Staten Island, New York 
2600 Federal Street, Chicago 
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AVOID INFECTION 


A simple and reliable first- 
aid treatment for cuts and 
wounds is 


arbolated 


aseline 


Reg. VU. S. Pet. Off 


Carbolated “Vaseline” combines 
the antiseptic properties of carbolic 
acid with the healing properties of 
pure “Vaseline.” It cleanses a 
wound and helps it to heal. In- 
valuable for the children’s cuts and 
scratches. 


Put up in tubes and glass jars. For 
sale at drug and Yyeneral stores 
everywhere. Write for our illus- 
trated booklet on the various “Vase- 
line” preparations and their many 
uses. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Consolidated) 
21 State Street New York 
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The clear, invigorating air of Alaska seems to impart 
ts sparkle and vim to small native 
sons and daughters 


Children of the Northland 


LASKA would seem, to most people, to be the 

very last country in the world in which to 
raise children, but the number of happy, robust 
white youngsters born in this northern land within 
the last few years proves quite the contrary. 

The clear, invigorating air up there seems to 
impart some of its sparkle and vim to these small 
native sons and daughters, for their quick mental 
growth and perfect health are sources of wondering 
delight to the tired mothers who go visiting to the 
North. 

Little ones play out of doors in all kinds of weather 
and many of them sleep in the open air, especially 
in settlements along the coast where the winters 
are mild. This is the reason, perhaps, that nearly 
all the afflictions of childhood are practically un- 
known in Alaska; a condition which does much to 
reconcile mothers to the hardship of living in a land 
where many comforts are lacking and where it is 
nearly impossible to secure help. 

These children, hearing so many tales of the 
trails and camps, find their greatest amusement in 
acting out the adventures of their elders. It is 
amusing to see the tiny tots of four or five, very 
important in their absurd little rubber boots and 
rain-coats, busily plying small shovels to clear a 
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 Silbee Plate that Monee” 
g he National Preference for Over 65 Years - 
hat this brand of ene 


plate has been the preference. 
te over half a century is_ 
important, but the big fact is_ 
that the guarantee for wear 
ing quality is backed by 
the test of actual use for 
over 65 years. Made in 


\ & America by the largest 


| makers in the world. 


- Sold by leadting Wb clots 
Send tor illustrated catalog “D-d4”" 


4 INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
. Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. ‘ 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


©he Worlds Largest Makers Ofis 
Sterling Silver and Plate _ ae 
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= the Bissell ep ap ok and all Dy In summer they have their own tents pitched in t! 
pe world where it is sold the Bis- yard or on the beach, where they play In a 
sell is the acknowledged leader. The Tx hunter or gold-digging miner 


many patented features found in 


BI gq &, E LL’ S i | path through a snow-drift, or struggling valiant!y 
(oi with “father’s” big snow-shoes as they try to break 

ape” AE RENTS Go a trail to the beach. 
Carpet Sweeper wy) In the summer, when the days are long and sunny, 


contain basic principles that insure exceptional 
coeeres qualities through positive rotation of 
the brush, perfect self adjustment to all grades of 
carpets and rugs, and easy running. Our free 
klet fully explains these and many other 
ese of superiority. Bissell sweepers are sold 
y all dealers at $2.75 to $5.75. They constitute 
the handy, inexpensive cleaning device for 
every day use. 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Niagara Falls, Cana. 


“WESWEEP THE WORLD” 





Ee.. YOU SLEEP ' 
B & Wrinkle Eradicators 
« e or Frowners 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that mar your 
beauty. They are absolutely harmless—simple and easy 
to use-——a toilet necessity. Made in two styles. Frowners for 
between the eyes. Evadicators for lines in the face. 

Either kind sold in 25c , 50c. and $1.00 boxes, including a book- 
let ‘‘Dressing Table Hints’’ at drug and department stores every- 
where. If your dealer cannot supply you, sent direct, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


B. & P. Co., (Two Women) 1790 E. 68th St., Cleveland, Ohio 





ATENTS SECURED OR FEE Free report as to 
p RETURNED Patentability. 
Illustrated Guide Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent FREE. 


WANTED NEW IDEAS. Send for our list of Patent Buyers. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 751 Ninth, WASHINGTON, D. C. Taller than her daddy 
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ACME-IZE 
The Old 
Family 
Faithfuls 


| a every home there are 
pieces of good furniture 
that have paid for them- 
selves over and over by 
faithful service and are 
still good for years to come. 


In some homes these old 
pieces, because of a shab- 























biness that comes from lack of occasional re- 
finishing, are gradually shifted about till they 
land in the attic or storeroom or are sold for 
junk. If you have any of these old family faith- 
fuls, don’t sacrifice them. See what wonderful 
transformations you can work on them with 


ACME’ QUALITY 


Paints and Finishes 


The refrigerator that has become a 
reasonable excuse for a new one may 
have years of usefulness in it. A couple 
of coats of Acme Quality White Enamel 





Have an 

S “Acme Quality Shelf” 
Keep always on hand at least a can each of 
Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, 
woodwork and furniture; Acme Quality 
White Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, 





woodwork and all similar surfaces; Acme 

lack Iron mel for ranges, stovepipes 
and other metal or wood surface. These 
will cover many of the “touching-up”’ jobs. 
Put up in containers of }-pint and up, with 
friction-top, replaceable covers which are 
easy to open and close and keep the contents 
in usable condition. 




















inside and out will make it beautiful to look 
at and sweet and sanitary inside. That old 
bureau or chest of drawers can be easily and 
inexpensively refinished. There are dozens of 
useful old things that a little Acme Quality 
Varnish or Enamel or Paint or Stain will 
make good as new. 

We have two books—“‘Acme Quality Painting 
Guide’’ and “‘Home Decorating’’—that tell just 
what Acme Quality Finish to use for each and 
every surface. They tell how to use the Acme 
Quality finishes, what brushes you need, and are 
full of practical, sensible knowledge and help. 


Write for these books and learn how you can get 
gratifying results by using Acme Quality finishes. 
A postal will bring them, together with the name 
of the nearest Acme dealer. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. G, Detroit, Michigan 
Factories in Detroit and Los Angeles 


Boston Pittsburgh Birmingham Lincoln San Francisco 
Chicago Cincinnati Fort Worth Salt Lake City Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Toledo Dallas Spokane San Diego 

it. Louis Nashville Topeka Portland 
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Keeps the Outside of Your 
Piano “In Tune!” 


_It cleans the varnish and enlivens it, so as to produce a 
high, hard, lasting, mirror-like lustre that brings into evi- 
dence every beautiful, delicate detail of the grain. Leaves 
no gummy, sticky residue to catch dust, soil clothing or 
mar the glassy smoothness. 


A Liberal Sample Sent FREE 


Write for yours and test it on your piano, woodwork or furniture. 
You'll see why O-Cedar is used in over 2,000,000 homes, 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 
Chicago ~— Toronto — London — Berlin 
















































Rats, 
Mice, Roaches 


—exterminated in one night. No 
mixing, no muss, no trouble with Rat 
Bis-Kit Poison. Place a little of either 
kind wherever these pests annoy you. They 
quickly seek it, eat it, die outdoors, hunting 
water. Results guaranteed or money refunded. 


Rat Bis-Kit Poison 


* * 
Biscuit or Paste 
Biscuits (for rats and mice) 15c and 25c packages. Paste (for 
roaches, waterbugs, rats and mice) L5c, 25c, and $1.00 
tubes. Keepsindefinitely. Atany ., 
druggistordirectfromusprepaid. \ 











they have their own little tents pitched in the yard 
or on the beach, where they play Indian hunter or 
gold-digging miner. They even go long distances 
on the sandy beaches after clams and it is truly 
surprising to find how many miles can be covered 
by their sturdy young limbs. 

Action is what these children love best, but they 
will always stop their play to listen to stories of 
“down in the States where mother used to live.” 
To these little Northerners even the common pig 
and cow are strange and surprising creatures, for 
many of them have never seen the animal that 
furnishes them with milk. They know that nour- 
ishing drink only as it comes from a brightly labeled 
tin can! 

Pictures of tall buildings, street cars, automo- 
biles and big policemen with clubs (especially the 
latter), possess a vital fascination for these smil 
pioneers. They regard them all as mysterious 
delights of that fair-land, “the States,” and talk 
often of the happy time when they shall go south 
to live in such a land of wonders. 

FLORANCE BARRETT WILLOUGHBY. 


* 
A Honeymoon That Did Not Wane 


E looked back at the door from the turn in 

the walk. Framed for memory’s picture, 
they grouped about the little mother whose loving 
smile mingled happiness and anxiety. Their silence 
and air of depression suggested anything but the 
usual gay goodby to a bridal couple. 

In my heart I could not blame them. According 
to their view we were improvident young people; 
we were leaving all of our wedding gifts behind us 
and going to a home in the wilderness where com- 
forts and conveniences were merely a name; only 
necessities could be taken, so my “‘trousseau” con- 
tained fifty per cent canned goods; isolation and 
lack of any communication made them believe we 
were setting out upon a journey from which there 
was no return. To be sure, no Pullman made the 
through trip to the Lake Eleanor engineering sta- 
tion in the Sierra Nevada mountains. 

“Remember,” we called merrily as we turned the 
corner, ‘“‘we will be ‘at home’ to you all after next 
week.” 

No answer came. Their reply was expressed by 
their faces. They had no expectation of ever seeing 
what would be our home, and could not appreciate 
our joke. 

Nine hours brought us on the railway to Tuol- 
umne, a typical mining and lumber town in the 
foothills. Early next morning we started on horse- 
back—the only means of transportation to Eleanor. 
The trail wound up and down, in and out over 
mountains and streams; now on the narrow ledge 
nearly two thousand feet above the floor of the 
canyon through which the Clavey river plunged, 
then crossing over it to rise the same height on the 
opposite side; through dense forests of odorous pine 
and cedar untouched by axe, or past green meadows 
dotted with myriads of brilliant-hued wild flowers. 
Along the way for several miles were old deserted 
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| A Wonderful Range 


A Woman can’t help wanting a new plain Cabinet Glenwood; it 
is so smooth and easy to clean, no filigree or fussy ornamentation, 
just the natural black iron finish.—‘‘The Mission Idea’’ applied 
to a range. The broad, square oven is very roomy. 

The improved baking damper, heat 
indicator, revolving grate and roller 
bearing ash pan make it the most 
wonderful Cooking Machine ever de- 
= to make housekeeping drudg- 
ess. 

The Gas Range Attachment, bakes, 
cooks and broils to perfection and 
can be used with the coal range to 
double baking capacity. 
ee ae Ranges 
are handsome, convenient 

and wonderful bakers. For Coal or Wood. 














what it would save. Write today for free booklet. 


Plain Cabinet 








For Coal, Wood or Gas. The Range that “Makes Cooking Easy.” 
Write for free booklet 60 of the Plain Cabinet Glenwood Range to Weir Stove Co., A big display of Glenwoods at both 








Sooner or Later you’ll have one, now if you knew 





Glenwood 


Taunton, Mass, If interested in a separate Gas Range ask for booklet 90. San Francisco and San Diego Expositions. 























KNOX 
MEAT 
LOAF 







THIS LOAF IS MADE FROM “LEFTOVER” MEAT AND 


KNOX cain 


Soak 1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in | cup cold water 5 minutes. 
Add 1 onion, grated, and stalk of celery to | pint rich stock, well seasoned, and 
after boiling a few minutes, strain and pour over the soft- = 

ened gelatine. Add juice of a lemon, and when the jelly 
is beginning to set, mould in 2 cups cooked and chopped 
veal, chicken or other meats. Slice and serve on platter. 


Send for FREE Recipe Book gre Pol7) 3g 
It contains many economical Dessert, Jelly, Salad, and Pudding Re- [> _—aaaiten | 
cipes. It is free for your grocer’s name, Pint sample for 2-cent f GELATI NE y 
stamp and your grocer’s name. j 


CHAS. B. KNOX COMPANY, 315 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


g 
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Blue Package 
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HE pleasure of “‘canning’’,—the satis- 
faction that comes from “putting up” 
your own fruits and vegetables,—the 

joy of making jams and jellies and mar- 
malade,—you get the genuine thrill of 

housewifely pride when you do this work 


with AGN E | 


ALUMINUM 


ARLE, 


**From Generation to Generation’’ 


Not stamped,—hear this in mind—but cast 
in molds; seamless and jointless. The fruit 
does not stick to Wagner Ware and does 
not scorch. No matter how hot your fire, 
Wagner Cast Aluminum Kitchen Utensils 
retain their shape without warping, crack- 
ing or peeling. They are not affected by acids and 
they do not fill their contents with grit and chips. 


So light that it is a pleasure to handle them— 
and practically no “‘wear out’’ to them. 


Sold direct only where we have no dealer. 


Write today for our beautifully 
illustrated booklet. It is FREE. 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO. 
Dept. K Sidney, Ohio 


Visit our exhibits at San Francisco 
and San Diego Expositions. 




























To Get Acquainted 


Send name of your 
dealer and 20c in 
stamps. We willsend 
postpaid, this fine, 
large Wagner Cast 
Aluminum Cup. 
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When her engineer husband is away on the. trail, the 
mistress of this mountain cabin remains alone for 
a week at a time, keeping up hydrographic 
and meteorological records 


cabins and neglected mine tunnels, telling their 
stories of early days when homesteaders took up 
the land and dug for fortunes. 

Time and miles passed under our horses’ feet, 
and at sunset we stopped to meet the first and last 
person to be seen on our ride. He was the Forest 
Ranger, and we found him in his vine-clad station. 
This lithe, bronzed young man represented a type 
unknown in cities. Without preliminary talk or 
asking, a cup of hot tea was soon poured for us. 
I watched him as he moved about. Each step, 
each reach, each motion accomplished something. 
There was no waste energy. The Ranger sat down 
on a chair, tipping it back against the wall. | 
glanced about, wondering who took care of the 
place. The tidy, clean kitchen made me certain 
that only a woman’s touch could make it so. 

“Not much of a place to entertain a lady,” he 
offered. ‘Never figured on it, either.” 

“Ts there none here?” I asked in surprise. 

He laughed. Not the laugh of the drawing- 
rooms, but the hearty expression of amusement. 

“No. We rangers ‘bach,’ and I get in for most of 
the housework.” 

“Do you do everything?” I persisted. 

“Yes. During fire season it’s mighty little. We 
never know when we will be called out to the fire- 
line and we’re never sure of remaining in one place. 
Between the two, we live a sort of take-things-as- 
they-come life.” 

“And you cook, wash, mend and perform your 
duties too?” 

A queer tolerant expression came over his face. 

“Each man is sufficient unto himself up here. 
Each learns to get along without any one’s help.”’ 

My thoughts skipped to the men in town. What 
would they do if put in such a position? 

“T presume your home is near?” 

It was bold, but I felt I must learn all I could of 
this guardian of the forests. 

“No. I’m a good distance from home.” 

A far-away look told that his thoughts had trav- 
eled to that place. The two men now talked for a 
few minutes of the other rangers; the cattle being 
driven to the ranges in the reserve; and rapid-fire 
comments on local, state and national affairs. His 
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Refrigerato [ 


Are the only refrigerators made having the entire ice chamber of one piece of gen- 
uine solid porcelain ware over an inch thick without a seam, joint, crack or sharp square 


corner or edge. Guaranteed against cracking or breaking. 


You can appreciate how really permanently safe and sanitary these are and the decided 


advantages they offer. 


Each food compartment too is of one piece without seams or joints, (Not enamel on iron or steel), but 


real solid porcelain ware. 


The circulation is right. The walls are five inches thick, solidly eo (thicker than any other) require less ice, 


Many sizes. Toice from outside if wanted. Special sizes to order. 


BEAVER REFRIGERATOR MFG. CO., 


Our catalog will be to your advantage. 
. > New Brighton, Pa. 








Spill a Gallon of Hot 
Gravy on the surface of a 


CONCEALED 
aa “aoe 




















It is not ide ier but good, plain com- 
mon sense that makes every woman desire to 
appear at her best—and what woman does 


TE! not long for a fine, clear, rosy complexion—the 


beautiful, soft, ws skin which evidences 
refinement and care. Under all conditions— 





Sevens SIDE 
forvess ID TABLE 













* McKAY Ventilated Table Pad 


and not a drop will reach your table, nor will any of it be absorbed by 
the pad, Wash the surface of the pad with soap and water, or damp 
cloth, and not a trace of the gravy will remain. 

Ventilated Air Chambers absorb and carry away the heat, keeping 
the pad dry and sanitary and entirely heat-proof. 

Invert the pad, and the beautiful felt (or flannel) makes an excel- 
lent card table or study table out of your dining table. 

Simply draw the loeped straps into the crack at the center of the 
table and close or lock the table. The pad will 
then be firmly anchored in position and cannot 
slip nor slide. 

No cut edges exposed. No stitches to break 
or gather dirt. ‘‘If there’ 5 & single stitch in 
the surface it’s not a McKay. 

A positive guarantee with every pad 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. Look for this 


























size, ev 

substitutes~they are not like 
Carmen. 

Purse size box and mirror 


ta le 
Seek, had) sent for 10c 
silver and 2c stamp. 


**The kind she uses’’ 


bey ye for samples, booklet and dealer's Stafford-Miller Co., 
name, 
: 577 Olive Street 
Lydon-Bricher Mfg. Co. St. a Mo. 
240 Central Ave. Miyweapouts, Mixx. 


trying winds—under artificial light—the use of 


Complexion 
POWDER 





insures your having an admired complexion. 


A Distinctly Different Powder 


Scientifically made, pure, harmless to the most delicate skin, 
lastingly fragrant and so Pine it can beapplied without a mirror— 
without showing spots. Gives the natural tint to the — 
wade artificial li ent Is be i best daylight = for it does not 


pow 
White, Pink, “Flesh, Cream, Toilet 
efuse 


rywhere, 


vue 
Carme 
Phite, Pink, 












We positively guarantee to train you 
{N YOUR OWN HOME, furnish uniform 
and assist you to positions, Earn while 
learning. We have trained hundreds of 
women to earn $12 to $25a week, Send 
for our catalog and illustrated book 
“Letters from National Nurses.” 
MATIONAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 
207 LAKE STREET, ELMIRA, N. Yo 









“TREAT YOUR HANDS RIGHT” 


Keep them soft and clean when doing housework, USE 
KLAUSEN’S E-Z KLEAN KLOTH 


A glove and dust cloth all in one. Softer than 
chamois. Nothing like it for cleaning glass, pianos, 
phonographs, furniture, silverware, anything. Will 
not shrink or harden when washed. Postpaid, 25c, 
Canada, 35c. 


OW Hh Ke Newer AGENTS WANTED 








I Will Make You 
100% Efficient 


Br building up your vitality, stimulating your nerve 
centers, and increasing your physical stamina. 


My system is the result of years of personal experi- 
ment and study at World-famous Universities, Colleges 
and Clinics. 

I make my instructions personal, suit them to your 
individual case 


I Will Make You Strong and Well 

I will make you a self-confident, magnetic person- 
ality, vibrating with life and energy. I will develop 
your will power and improve your mental and moral 
qualities by stimulating the action of the vital and 
functionalorzgans, by sending rich, pure blood charged 
with vitality through your system and by eliminating 
the poisonous elements that clog an inactive body. 

Write me a confidential letter telling me about your 
condition and I will reply with a personal letter of 
advice and send you my valuable book, “INTELLI- 
GENCE IN PHYSICAL CULTURE.” 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
M-4 Health and Strength Inst. 
San Mateo, Calif. 
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NeccoWafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 


Hub Wafers 


Transparent Paper Wrapper 
are perfect accompaniments to 
the afternoon tea, the child- 
ren’s party or the more formal 


occasion. 


For an after-dinner tidbit or a 
between-meal nibble, these 
dainty wafers are indescribably 
delicious. Nine old-fashioned 
flavors in each package. 


At leading candy 





NEW 
ENGLAND 


CONFECTIONERY :CO. 


BOSTON, MASS, 
































wide-awake interest and enthusiasm were con- 
tagious. He seemed to exhale the freedom and sin- 
cerity of the life in the vast dominion stretching 
around us. There were no bounds or oppression 
to this man—a free creature he roved. 

I wished we might have tarried longer. We could 
not, for fifteen miles lay between us and our jour- 
ney’s end. 

As soon as we were out of hearing, I asked: 

“Do you know where he is from and why he is 
out here?” 

“His home is in the far south and he is out here 
to put his college training to beneficial uses.” 

I mused to myself: ‘What a strange place for a 
college man!’ I did not then realize the real pur- 
poses of strength and power given us. 

The slowly ebbing day deepened my thought: 
of contrasts. Twilight lowered her amethyst cur 
tains and all was hushed and at rest. Only th 
rhythmic beat of the horses’ hoofs, the balsami: 
wind in the trees rising and falling like the surging 
ocean, and the occasional roar of the water unde: 
bridges broke the dead stillness. Twinkling, scat- 
tered stars studded the empurpled space above, and 
grew dimmer in the increasing light of the moo: 
timidly peeping over the ridge. Gradually descend- 
ing, we outlined a log cabin in the shadows of the 
clearing. My companion turned in his saddle, and 
pointing to the little place said quietly, with a 
tremor of emotion in his lowered voice: 

“This is home.” 

I looked about me. As far as eye could see was 
an expanse of wild valley, hills and towering moun- 
tains beyond. To one side of the cabin was Eleanor 
creek, its sheen contrasting vividly with the soft- 
ness of the moonlit country. Quiet and peace! 

The elongated panorama of the trail had become 
rounded, and encircling us were grouped in smaller 
compass the lights and shadows, details and masses. 

A “Hello there!” brought out the camp cook, 
rubbing his eyes. 

“You folks must be crazy to ride forty miles in 
one day and get in here at 10:30. Bet you’re 
dead?” 

No, but we were hungry. 

When I awoke next morning I thought I must be 
still asleep and dreaming. I gazed up at the queer- 
est beamed ceiling and, as I lay there, counted the 
trees that must have been felled to form this cabin. 
Here primordial man had built without a piece of 
milled lumber. Earth carpeted the floor. Because 
my husband was an engineer on the mighty Hetch 
Hetchy water supply project, I was to make my 
home in a large municipality’s camp. 

._To brides in civilization the passing weeks and 
months may not have held such measures of keen 
enjoyment as they did for me. A transfer of work 
made us the sole inhabitants of this valley. Neigh- 
bors? Two men ten miles away and no woman 
nearer than twenty-five until a year ago when one 
of the forest rangers married. At the end of the 
first winter I almost shied when, after five months, 
I saw a woman! The second year I had become 
accustomed to this, and the seven months’ separa- 
tion from feminine companionship seemed worse 
to others than to me. During the summer, a few 
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A right sugar 


for 


every purpose 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 


ADDRESS: 117 WALL ST. N.Y. 





2c a Week Pays Wash Bill! “ts... 


Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 


Just a“Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Mach/ine? 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. They are doing 
the work formerly done by women, ata cost of 2c a week for power! Saving thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles, 
Leaving the women free to do other work while the machines are doing the washing, 


The 1900 Motor Washer 


Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! 


1900 Water Motor Washer 
Can be connected with 
any water tap instan 








Handles Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces 
The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer 
with either Electric Motor or Water Motor. 
You turn on the power as easily as you turn 
on the light, and back and forth goes the tub, 
washing the clothes fordear life. Then, turn 
a lever, and the washerdoes the wringing. All 
so simple andeasy thatitis mere child’s play. 


A Self-Working Wringer Sent 


With Every Washer! {pometer™ns | Doing the wringing with 

Syringer. We guarantee the perfoot working of both. 1900 Electric Motor Washer 
*. me oO! 6 

finest made. Write for FREE BOOK and 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL OFFER! 














yi 1° 

lute Free Trial for an entire month to any responsible person. Not a cent of secur- 
ity—nor a promise to buy. Just your word that you will give it a test. 
to pay the freight, and will take it back if it fails to do all weclaim for it. A postal 
card with your name and address sent to us today will bring you the book free by re- 

All correspondence should be 1 WASHER CO.. 6181 
Court Street, N. ¥. Or, if you live in Canada, write to the Canadian Washer Co., 
359 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. (23) 








CREAM 
“The One Reliable 
Beautifier” 


Banishes Freckles, Sunburn, 
Pimples, Ringworm and all 

i lections of the skin 
and prevents wrinkles. 
Does not MERELY COVER 


x Docs tot MERELY COVER | Stillwell California Homes ,34.'s, 


Prof. L. Hubert, Toledo, O. 
5 SE prrmeeney gE 








Lyon & Healy Harps 
\ —— 
\eecs Which harp do wish? A remarkable 
te range of c > tt 4 

i Lyon & H sare che 

su ity. Wash Harp at a ular 

Clark Irish Haxponly $75. All made 
in the great factory of i 
for particulars and engy. Deymen terms. 
Write for free book on ei of these harps. 
Sent to you postpaid. 

Lyon & Healy, 23-24 £. Adame St., Chicago 



















MALVINA LOTION and 

ICHTHYOL SOAP should be Our Books give photos—plan 

used in connection with MAL- 
VINA CREAM. At all dru 


plans—costs. 
“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES” 
50 Ideal Plans, $1600 to $6000—Price 50c 
“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS” 
51 Plans, $600 to $2000—Price 50c 
“LITTLE BUNGALOWS” 
81 Plans, $300 to $1700—Price 25c 
SPECIAL OFFER 
All 3 Books for $1—Postpaid 
Books and Blue Prints Sold on a 
Money-Back Guarantee 
E, W. STILLWELL & 00., Architects, 4844 Henne Building, LOS ANGELES 


| 
| 
| 
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|For Men Who Care © 


R MEN who are hard to please, 


men who are not satisfied with the — 
discomfort and inconvenience of ill-fitting = 


underwear—men who insist on having 


their undergarments fit as sensibly and 2 
as perfectly as their outer garments, = 
there is satisfaction in 


TRADE MARK 
OROP SEAT 


UNION SUITS 


Made in medium and light weight knitted © 
fabrics for the spring season and also in the de- = 


lightfully cool Athletic style for the hot summer 
mon 


The Elastic Back relieves the strain on buttons 
and seams. The crotch is permanently closed by 


= a single thickness of fabric and is cut just like 


= tailor-made trousers. 


Sold by particular dealers. Prices $1.50 to © 
$4.00. 


< If there is no Imperial Dealer within easy diss = 
= tance, we willsupply you direct fromour factory, = 


= and guarantee satisfaction with every purchase. 
Our Free Booklet showing samples 

of fabrics, styles and prices is 

yours for the asking. 


THE IMPERIAL UNDERWEAR CO. 


Dept. 15 


Piqua, Ohio 








tourists passing through furnish occasional visitors. 

There can be no “Please hurry’ requests to the 
grocer. All provisions (these are canned and dried) 
are.ordered once in six months. The absence of 
wagon roads makes it necessary to pack everything 
on horses or mules.’ Fresh meats and vegetables 
are almost luxuries. They are truly-scarcities. Dur- 
ing open seasons there is an abundance of deer, 
trout, mountain quail, gray squirrel and grouse. 

We wonder at times whether or not we ate on the 
same sphere as the hustling straining crowds in the 
world outside. Express is almost impossible, tele- 
phone and telegraph are not installed, and mail is 
irregular. The nearest town and postoffice are 
forty miles away. A carrier comes within twenty- 
five miles. When our good forest ranger neighbor 
takes and brings our mail, my comrade has only 
fifteen miles to ride to that station to get the wel- 
come messages and magazines. Otherwise the full 
distance must be traveled. 

Snow makes winter tidings more difficult. The 
first winter we were shut off from all connection 
with the world for nearly a month by storms closing 
the trail between us and the ranger station. We 
re-read “Snowbound,” which took on a new and 
more real meaning. I found fun and exercise those 
days helping shovel paths about the cabin. 

Often engineering work demands my “partner’s” 
presence elsewhere and I remain alone, keeping 
up hydrographic and meteorological records. As 
I write, I have been absolutely alone for a week, 
for my partner has been far down trail. But he 
is coming back today, and his coming will be an 
event such as I could never have anticipated in the 
crowded cities of men. 

Our stay is indefinite. There are no calls to 
make, no social rules to obey, none of the demands 
made by civilization. Life is as near the old-fash- 
ioned simple kind as possible. I have often recalled 
the Ranger’s words: “Each man is sufficient unto 
himself up here.” 

Deep in my heart I felt that the time would come 
when solitude would oppress and loneliness drive 
us out. What would I have to meet then? The 
round of home-keeping duties, studying and read- 
ing, a mandolin, fancy-work, rowing, walking, 
horseback riding, and a love for Nature. 

Loneliness and solitude have never come. Month 
has followed month, and in the primitive “fe the 
building of a rowboat, the receiving of mail, the 
entertaining of a cabinet officer and party have 
become great events. The trivial to satiated city 
dwellers is momentous to us. We have returned to 
the sincere child-like enjoyment of life. 

Well, it is a wedding journey from which we have 
not returned, except to make flying visits to the 
rushing centers of supposed civilization. The 
months have grown into four years. Now when we 
Jook back at the faces in the door, a joyous happi- 
ness has succeeded the first anxiety and solemnity, 
for on the honeymoon that had no waning we found 
the earth as it was in its early days. 

Rueta L. Topp. 
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Are Tidy Hooks and Eyes 
The triangular fastening of Peet Hooks 
and Eyes permits no slipping from 
place. Easy to sew on and on tostay. 
Peet Hooks and Eyes lie so flat there’s no bulge of the seams. 
On the skirt-placket, where the invisible quality is most to be 
desired, Peet Hooks and Eyes make a neat, safe and sure 
jing. You never have to wonder about them. They are time- 
Savers, WOITy-savers, momey-savers. 
The name “Peet's” is on envelope. 
Invisible Eyes, 5c. Hooks and Eyes, 
10c. It’s in the triangle. 





















She W. nted What Nearly Every 


Woman Wants — Smart, Trim- 
fitting Stockings —Comfort- 
able to Wear. She found 
Them in 








FASHIONED HOSE 


_| They comfort and ease the feet, as 
| there are no seams—smooth every- 
where. The patented Burson 
method of "knitting-in" the shape 
stitch by stitch, insures a trim A Py 
snug fit so necessary to style. 4 
Thenaturalshapeof Burson 4 
Hose without pressing or 4 
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TAR2“¢ CEDAR 
PAPER g@ia 

Moth-Proof and. } a 
Dust-Proof 





WHITE TAR BAGS BP ii 







Protect your clothesfrom 
Moths, germs and dust. 

ite Tar Bags are equally 
good for the protection of 
winter and summer gar- 
ments. They afford abso- 
lute protection and at the same 
time keep your clothes free from 
wrinkles, ready for instant use. 


Size Tar Cedar |Odorless 
24x37 se $ .65 $ .60 


30 x 60 "75 1.00 185 
30x70 90 1.25 1.00 


New Lavender Bag 24x9x50 in., $1.75; 24x9x60 in., $2. 
White Tar Paper, used for wrapping up all kinds 
of heavy garments, also rugs, carpets and 
draperies. 12 sheets to the roll, full size 40x48 
inches. Cedar, 60c per roll. Pine Tar, 
50c per roll. 

Ask your dealer for White Tar Bags 
or Paper. Don't listen toanything else 
*‘just as good'’—it doesn’t exist. If 
he cannot supply you with the White 
Tar Bags and Paper we will send 
you any style and size or roll of paper, 
all charges prepaid, on receipt of price. 


























White Tar Company 
Dept. H 
103 John St. New York 







stretching, is the correct 
shape, wear or washing 
will not effect it. 
Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized 
25c 35¢ = 0c 75c 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us. Booklet 
upon request. 





| BURSON KNITTING 
4 COMPANY 
54Summer St., Rockford, Ill. 
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Best grade cedar canoe for* 20 


Detroit canoes can’t sink 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened. We make all 
po ah a Go 
ler’s 

gy Loy ke of canoes in the world. 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 256 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Works Like Magic 
When chair, table, piano or 


buffet, show smut, smoke stains, 
finger marks or grime—get busy with ° 
3-in-One!l You'll be amazed at the 
thorough and quick way in which 3-in- 
One brings back the new look to time-worn 
furniture. Here’s the way todo: Wring out 
acloth in cold water; add a few drops of 
3-IN-ONE 
wipe a comparatively small surface at a time and dry 
and polish with a soft woolen cloth or a cheese cloth, 
being careful to rub only with the grain of the wood. 
After this treatment you will hardly distinguish old 
furniture from new. 
3-in-One cleans and polishes without leaving anything 
to stick to or rub off on cloths. 
No disagreeable odor—contains no 
acid. Willnotturn rancid or get 
gummy. 3-in-One is sold by hard- 
ware, drug, housefurnishing and 
general stores—1 oz. size, 10c; 
Mm») 3o0z. 25c; 8 oz:(¥2 pint)50c, and 
in Handy Oil Cans 34 oz. 25c. 
If your dealer hasn’t these cans 
we will send one by parcel post, 
full of good 3-in-One for 30c. 
A library slip with every bottle. 
FREE. Write for a generous free 
sample and 3-in-One Dictionary. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
way, New Yorks 
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Over the Lincoln Highway to the Coast 













By L. W. PECK 


HE time was, and not so many years ago, either, 

when to cross the continent by any other means 
than by rail was considered a foolhardy under- 
taking. To the eastern tourist, in the habit of 
roving over the Atlantic states in his car, the dim, 
vague idea of Western deserts and mountain passes 
was enough. Not for him! Let the other fellow 
do it! 

Then came adventurous souls who braved the 
hardships of a coast-to-coast trip with little more 
than the stars to guide them on their way. There 
was no authentic information to base a tour of 
this kind upon; the motor pioneers made their 
way to California in spite of this fact. They sought 
information regarding roads as the particular road 
problems presented themselves—and every one 
who drives a car knows how many roads there are 
to reach a given place. 

These early tourists were not often prepared to 
make, nor did they try to keep, accurate records 
of the conditions met. But the thing had been 
done. Those citizens who desired to see the West 
and also to see the country en route—and there 
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Where pa ey Highway traverses the “Garden of Utah,” along the vase of the Wasatch range. 





were plenty of them, once the trip had been made— 
found nothing tangible to lay a course by. Soon 
travelers began to make notes and compare them; 
then certain stretches of the route became known 
favorably; these unconnected links in the continent- 
wide chain were gradually welded together; auto- 
mobile associations charted tours; the good-roads 
movement found country-wide favor, and the coast- 
to-coast routes took definite form. Then came the 
Lincoln Highway. 

Thirty-four hundred miles long it is, a wavy 
ribbon on the map that couples up the best stretches 
of road into the most consistent straight line 
across the continent. Unlike many motor routes 
which bear names for a few hundred miles and 
then lose their identity, the Lincoln Highway is 
known from the east to west coast and is open for 
travel over its entire three thousand four hundred 
miles. Today there is little to deter the owner of 
a car from leaving the ferry on the Jersey shore, 
and, in due course, driving his car off the boat in 
San Francisco, having made the whole distance 
without serious mishap. And this spring will see 
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For nearly 


miles a broad band of green against the white and old rose of the Wasatch slopes traverses 


Utah from north to south. Salt Lake lies in the center of this green belt 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires —“On-Air” Cured | 








GoonSSYEAR| fy 


Fortified Tires | ‘ 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth | 








Now in the Light 


give you these protections. 
them—our “On-Air” cure—costs 
us $450,000 yearly. 

That's why Goodyears rule. They 
are super-tires. Men who adopt 
them find contentment, and they stay. 


Goodyear tires have for years 
loomed up as the biggest thing in 
Tiredom. And they loom up bigger 
each year. 

Last year men bought about one 
Goodyear for every car in use. That 
proves beyond question—does it 
not ?—that Goodyears average best. 


Goodyear Fortified Tires have five 
great features found in no other tire. 
These combat these six chief troubles 
in the best ways known: 

Rim-Cuts Insecurity 
Blowouts Punctures 
Loose Treads Skidding 


We spend millions of dollars to 


One of 


Lower Prices. On February 
1st we made our third great price 
reduction in two years. The three 
total 45 per cent. 

That is largely the result of our 
mammoth production. It enables us 
to give you greater value than was 
ever known before in a tire. 

Try them, in fairness to yourself. 
Any dealer will supply you. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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The Nevada sagebrush and mountains, 


hundreds of touring parties strung along the High- 
way, bound for the Pacific Coast and its two Ex- 
positions. 


STANDARDIZED MOTOR CAMPING OUTFITS 


Those hardy folks who take pleasure in carrying 
their hotels with them, who are prepared at any 
time to set up housekeeping where nightfall finds 
them, are having the vacation of their lives on this 
trip. Ingenious contrivances for harnessing camp- 
ing outfits compactly to a car are becoming stand- 
ardized, and no longer do automobiles making long 
trips resemble Santa Claus’ sled, decked out in 
miscellaneous odd-shaped bundles and _ blanket 
rolls. Motorists who have studied the auto-camp 
problem carefully can make and break camp with 
as much ease and speed as can the experienced 
pack-horse traveler. 

A rack of wrought iron, fitted to the back of a 
car, carries the main burden of the outfit. Dust- 
proof fibre cases or neat waterproofed canvas 








along the route of the Lincoln Highway 





A mountain camp on_the Lincoln Highway in the Sierra Nevada 






duffle bags find a place on the running boards, and 
the compartments under the seats are made to serve 
many more uses than as containers for tire chains, 
extra tubes and supplies for the machine. 

Tourists desiring to live not quite so close to 
nature find the route laid out well regarding ac- 
commodations. There are comparatively few long 
stretches in the trip where hotels or lodgings can- 
not be found at the time desired. By laying out 
the day’s itinerary carefully, being careful to 
observe it, comfortable stages can be made with 
a supply station and a hotel at practically every 
stop. 

To the Eastern citizen looking to a trip to the 
Far West, the wide sweep of country lying beyond 
Omaha is probably the part that arouses appre- 
hension. From New York to Chicago is an easy 
step. From Chicago to Omaha is even more so. 
It is simply a matter of following signs, over 
fairly good roads and in constant touch with 
civilization. 
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"TF ieachitons place iis better abe dai: 3 
“Have no fear, my friend. THIS CAR will make it.” 


See if this isn’t Your Idea 
of an Automobile 


€ ge Model 42 is a striking innovation. It is so radically 
different from other light cars that no compatison can be 
drawn. It is strictly in a class with the finest and highest priced 
cars on the market; but its price is a revelation—$1285. 

It would easily be mistaken for a $2500 to $3000 car—is the 
exact image of the Big Six Oldsmobile, but lighter in weight, with 
five passenger body and four cylinder motor. 

With ample wheel base; weight less than 2500 pounds, it 
averages 18 to 24 miles to a gallon of fuel, uses but little oil 
and is exceptionally easy on tires. 

Ask for catalog 64 containing the full story of Model 42 
with illustrations. 


Established 1880 Incorporated 1899 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
LANSING - MICHIGAN 
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Coming down the Lincoln Highway’s Placerville branch from the summit of the Sierra 


FROM CHICAGO TO COLORADO 

Out of Chicago the tourist follows Michigan ave- 
nue and the lake front. At Dyer, Indiana, thirty 
miles out, the car turns into the main line of the 
Lincoln Highway and proceeds westward over flat, 
easy-riding country to the Mississippi, crossing at 
Clinton, Iowa. The Missouri river is crossed at 
Omaha, Nebraska. Much of this road has a same- 


ness that grows monotonous, but the compensa- 
tion comes with the approach to the Rocky moun- 
tains, the first view of which is gotten soon after 
crossing the Colorado state line. At Big Springs, 
on the western edge of Nebraska, the Lincoln 
Highway splits into two routes, both leading to 
Cheyenne. The one to the north takes a direct 
course; the other drops down into Colorado, headed 
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OMAR can be smoked all 
day long with complete 
enjoyment, because of the 
smoothness of this Perfect 


Turkish Blend 20r154 


ADVT. 








Samuel A. White, who is 
now writing the best 
Alaskan gold-hunting 
stories since Jack London 


ceased to write them, 1s 
contributing to Collier’s Weekly 


a series of remarkable stories of 
that mysterious northern land 
under the general title of “Camps 
of Chaos.” 


To contrast with these stories of the 
frozen north, Beatrice Grimshaw is 
writing a series of brilliant stories of the 
tropics, of the islands of the blest that 
dot the warm Pacific under the general 


title “’Twixt Capricorn and Cancer.” 


These two series of short stories appear 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


only in 
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People Who Know the Hup Best 
Are the Best Hupmobile Salesmen 











The great body of Hup are i ly loyal to Bde Hupmobile has won and held that field. And 
the Hupmobile. olds * today with a certainty enjoyed by no other 
Because it is a good car; because it costs less to run; car a. 

because it is always in service. And that a sapeovel 4 is d and i ified by the 
This loyalty—a unit from coast to coast—constitutes distinguished good looks of the 1915 Hupmobile; 

the finest kind of Hupmobile salesmanship. By its paee. hanilope comfort for five passengers— 
Ask the man who foots the bills; the woman who 5 ag Ba lara ay 

drives; the garage man; the Hupmobile farmer. » Its sturdi and y: 


You will find them as well satisfied with the Hup- Its powerful motor; 


oe a month’ 1 Teer beume Hen cwnas, Ite silent, smooth-running, spiral bevel-geared axle; and 


B the principle upon which the Hupmobile is The. completeness of its equipment. 
built has never changed. We feel free to refer you to any Hupmobile owner— 


That principle is to build for those who want not just °F @®y man or woman who knows motor cars. 
an etki car, but a car above the average—yet at a « 
. aide toe cost, and with that real economy which Ask them about the Hupmobile. 
ph it easy to own. Then let the car itself convince you beyond all doubt. 





Hupp Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
1915 Year Book On Request 







Five-Passenger Touring Car Ld e Roadster ea oe 


Seven-Passenger Touring - - ~ - - 1225 
Pice-Punensger as a es le lll 1365 
Coupe- - ese ie eo et 


Fully equipped; f. o. b. Detroit 


Looking down the Avenue of Progress 
toward the Marin Hills 
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Wouldn’t You Like 
to Be With Them? 


ANYWHERE along the byways 
and highways, far out into the 
open country which invites the red- 
blooded, freedom-seeking man you will 
find the invigorating, joy-giving 1915 


Fndian Motocycle 


Once you own an Indian, the spirit of 
life tingles in your veins—the exhilara- 
tion of power thrills you—the world 
lies before you to explore—the joys 
of touring are yours. 

Beyond the hills lie the long, sloping valley, 
the broad plains, the mountain retreats, the 
winding ribbon of the challenging road. 
The rythmic purr of the Indian engine be- 
s unlimited power, speed, endurance. 
The gentle resiliency of the famous Cradle 
Spring Frame imparts a comfort, ease, luxury, 
buoyancy that knows no parallel. 
Responding to your every touch, the Indian 
goes where you will with that mechanical 
ease and precision that have given it, for over 
14 years, popular international preference. 


One, Two, and Three-Speed Models. 


RISO Betas — ewenrebece — aaeane. 


Sd fo Bee, Gs 
HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
715 State St., Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufaeturers in the World) 
Branches and Service Stations : 


Chicago b  Meseetthy:- Gan Blandies 
Se ee 

















for Denver. The choice of routes here is optional. 
One way is to proceed to Cheyenne over the north- 
ern road; or, touching Denver first over the south- 
ern, to skirt the foothills of the Rockies over a 
fast roadbed north to Cheyenne. This last trip 
has more scenic attractions, and the roads in Col- 
orado are singularly good, being ballasted with 
decomposed granite, an ideal roadbed material. 
Denver, twelve niles from the base of the Rocky 
mountains and a mile up in the air, is a city well 
worth the tourist’s v'sit. It has many attractive 
side trips to mounte': resorts and parks within 
easy touring distance. 
FROM DENVER THROUGH WYOMING 


Taking Boulevard F from the State Capitol in 
Denver, the motorist passes Longmont, going 
through a rich, fertile country. From Loveland, 
the next town, the road takes the traveler to Fort 
Collins, about midway between Denver and 
Cheyenne. Cheyenne is reached soon after cross 
ing the Colorado-Wyoming line. Across _ the 
Laramie mountains lies Laramie, after which 
comes Medicine Bow, styled in the vicinity, the 
“biggest little town” in the United States. Though 
it boasts only one hundred and fifty inhabitants, 
its modern improvements are worthy of comment. 

Sixty-three miles from Medicine Bow is Rawlins, 
and thirty miles to the west the tourist rolls over 
the Continental Divide, the ridgepole of North 
America. Proceeding west through Rock Springs, 
Evanston and Fort Bridger, the Wyoming-Utah 
state line is crossed, passing over the winding 
Highway through the Wasatch mountains where 
some steep, rocky grades are encountered. At 
the head of Weber Canyon a view of Ogden is 
spread before the eyes. Dropping down, the car 
enters Ogden on excellent roads. 

The motorist is strongly advised to continue 
on the Lincoln Highway out of Ogden, as it is by 
far the best road to the Pacific Coast. This is 
done by following the paved boulevard connecting 
Ogden with Salt Lake City, thirty-seven miles to 
the south, and twelve miles from the Great Salt 
Lake. The Wasatch mountains rise abruptly to 
the east of the level road, paralleling the vast, 
rich valley that the Mormon settlers have made 
so fruitful. 


A DIVERSION THROUGH COLORADO 


The journey through Wyoming, over the broad 
back of the Continental Divide to the Green 
river, is laborious, offers few scenic attractions 
except sheepherders’ camps and the roads, though 
offering the best potential highway with the lowest 
grades, are~sandy and leave a good deal to be 
desired. -The midsummer motorist anxious to 
gorge himself on scenery will do well to turn south 
instead of north from Denver, to head for Colorado 
Springs with a side trip to Manitou and the Garden 
of the Gods, continue south along the base of the 
white Rockies to Canyon City, thence following 
the Arkansas river through the first rampart of 
the great range. Some of the most wonderful 
mountain auto roads are to be found on this route. 
The route leads through South Park around Pike’s 
Peak to Leadville, the famous mining camp, at an 
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“Republics give 
uninterrupted 
mileage under all 

ee 99 
road conditions! 
—says Old Man Mileage 
On dry, rough, gritty country te es Republic Stag- 
gard Tread Tires speed along in smooth-running harmony 
with the road. On smooth, wet city streets the long, 
tough studs of the Republic Staggard Tread grip with 


bull-dog tenacity, hold the wheels true to their course, 
minimize the danger of skidding and slipping. 


ee nae 


Uninterrupted mileage—continuous service 
—-safety—that is what counts in motoring. 


Republic Tires and Tubes are the first 
choice of thousands of motorists who look 
for these things—of men who think thou- 
sands of miles ahead when they buy tires. 

The Roadie hedee. Co. They have learned that Republics are Quality 
FeOEw nC tires, built as nearly trouble-proof as human 
ingenuity knows how. 


Try a “find out” tire today. Write for ‘‘Old Man Mileage—His 
Book,’’ which tells a lot you ought to know about tires. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
Factories: Youngstown, O. 
San Francisco, 295 Golden Gate Ave. 
Seattle, Wash., 700 E. Pike St. 
es, Cal., 1227 S. Olive St. 
Portland, Ore., 71 Broadway 


REPUBLIC 
TIRES 


PLAIN, “WM" 
AND Sy~AGGaRp TREADS _ 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED Staggard 

U S. PATENT OFFICE Tread 
Pat. Sept. 
15-22,1908 
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Motorist: ‘‘So you think I'd do well 
not to experiment, but to use Havo- 
line Oil right away?’’ 

Manufacturer: “Yes Sir! Oil is the smallest item 
of expenditure for your car. The best oil—HAVO- 
LINE—costs ro more than many inferior oils and 
yet saves many dollars from your repair bills. And 
Iam not the only one who recommends HAVOLINE. 
275 automobile manufacturers out of 300 endorse 
HAVOLINE OIL for greater mileage, less carbon 
and better lubrication.” 

Motorist:—‘*What is the right grade of oil for my car?” 

Manufacturer: —“HAVOLINE OIL is made in 

various grades for various makes of cars and each 

‘from the cream of the crude’.” 


HAVOLINE OIL is @ 
sold by all garages and 
stores selling auto- 
mobile supplies. Look 
for the Blue-and-W hite 
can with the inner seal. 
We will send the 
HAVOLINE lubrica- 
tion booklet free on 
request. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, Dept. S, New York 


S\VO) BIN ORO)IB 


It Makes a Difference™ 
















Gives two forward, a neutral and 
., two reverse speeds, by simply press- 
ing a button. Magneto enclosed in 
fiy-wheel. Dualignition. Silencer on ex- 
haust. Water-tight gear housing and six 
other exclusive features. Send for catalog. 
We also build marine motors from 2 to . 
30h. p. Details on request. 





30 Days FREE TRIAL 


and freight id the new 1915 “RANGER” 
bicycle. Gisthe os once and gut our big extaleg and 
special before buying. 


our 1915 price offers. You cannot 
tions 


getting our latest > ° 
ii bea Agent” and make vig money tak- 
ing for bicycles and supplies. our liberal 
terms on a sample to introduce the new “RANGER.” 
Tires, equipment, ies and everything in the bicycle 


line half usual Auto. and Moto: Supplies. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. L-216, CHICAGO 











elevation of more than ten thousand feet, touches 
beautiful Glenwood Springs after crossing Tennes- 
see Pass, runs through the famed fruit country 
around Grand Junction, skirts the southern edge 
of the Wasatch range and enters Salt Lake City 
from the south after passing through the “Garden 
of Utah,” the old Mormon settlements at the base 
of the Wasatch mountains. 


A LONG TIME BETWEEN DRINKS 


It is a lorg journey from Salt Lake City to the 
next hotel at Ely, Nevada. The Lincoln Highway 
leaves the lake and should be followed as the signs 
direct, as it is the best and quickest route. For 
this long trip across the Great American Desert 
lying between the Wasatch and the Sierra Nevada 
mountains, caution should be taken to provide 
for water, gasoline and emergency rations in the 
event of accident. This wide sweep of arid country 
is perhaps the most trying for the tourist, though 
there is no reason why it cannot be traveled com- 
fortably and safely, for the road across the desert 
is well made, solid and permits fast driving. After 
the mountainous country passed through during 
the previous days, the desert offers a change at 
least. The vivid colorings of the mornings and 
evenings -make this one. of the wonders of the 
tour. 

Gasoline can be bought at Grantsville, forty 
miles from Salt Lake City, and at Kanaka Ranch, 
or Hawaiian Village, thirty miles farther west. 
From here it is nearly one hundred miles straight 
across the desert to the next supply station. Plenty 
of radiator water and: drinking water should be 
carried, for between Kanaka Village and Fish 
Springs there is only one water hole where a thirty- 
foot rope will be required to secure water. Sup- 
plies of water for the radiator can be had at two 
places, Dykes Well and Salt Springs. 


SMOKE SIGNALS FOR MIRED CARS 


In the region of Salt Springs are mud flats; 
in wet weather there is danger of miring down. 
During the rainy season the road along here is 
heavy, and if by chance the car becomes stalled, 
the simple expedient of building a sagebrush fire 
will bring help from the ranch at the Springs. 
Some climbing must be done in this section, with 
steep descents, and sand spots are encountered 
now and then. 

Fifty-two miles from Fish Springs the Nevada 
state line is crossed. Ninety-two miles from the 
state line is Ely, the great copper producing com- 
munity. From Ely to Reno, a distance of three 
hundred and thirty miles, the road runs through 
mountain passes and silent valleys, over ridges, 
rocky, sun-swept and beautiful in their rugged 
way. Eureka, seventy-five miles from Ely, is a 
supply station, as is Austin, seventy miles beyond. 
In covering the miles between these two towns, 
bad turns are met; there are some difficult cross- 
ings, and some rocky grades. Old “Overland 
Road” signs will be found and followed here. 


THE WORST IS OVER AT FALLON 


Fallon, one hundred and fifteen miles west of 
Austin, will be hailed with joy by the travelers 
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The trouble with a spring is that it springs 
back. There’s nothing neutral about a 
spring under compression. Its tendency 
is to go back to its normal position altogether 
too quickly for comfort. 


There’s enough power in a good spring, if it were 
used as a bow, to shoot you over a tree like an # 
arrow. When four such springs rebound on a country fe 
road you suffer the sensation in a modified degree of ie 
being catapulted into the air. : 





























The New Automatic Hartford Shock Absorber soothes the angry 
spring. When the spring is subjected to more than normal com- 
pression, the Hartford takes hold and eases it firmly but gently 
back to normal. No jar—no recoil—no stiffness—just an equal- 
izing of spring action into long, undulating waves of motion. 


 "Aartford — 


“SHOCK ABSORBER 
ise Soothes the Angry Spring. 


The Hartford’ works progressively—au tomatically. 
its touch is gentle but its control is firmer 
and firmer as spring action increases. “Thi 
is accomplished by a series of internal discs, 
engaging progressivelye®: =f, Ss» 
Hartford re, = ty age oa ineeeeecly Automobile 
to the comfort of riding ; they. keep t € Manufacturers 
wheels on the.:ground and:thus:prevent are now using 
aéeidents;. and: they add tothe life of the fi me, at 
A te ga» 3 a % “cv § springs tha 
machinery andtires. ag na hi Se -  ? can be made. 
Let us send you a book which will tell you why If you want 
the Hartford Shock Absorber is standard equip- more comfort, 
ment on so many prominent cars and why 95% you must use 
of the racing drivers use it. The book is free. Hartford Shock 
Absorbers. 


Hartford Suspension Company «£ V_ HARTFORD, 
Executive Office and Works, 171 Morgan St. i 
Jersey City, N.J.- 

PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTERS: 


Chanslor & Lyon Company o ( i 
San Francisco Fresno tte 


Los Angeles > \Beatignd = a Every Road 
Gokland  "Spekene, ~ Secttla; Fare r 
nee — ll a Boulevard 
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When spring action is slight 





































#Formerly Traffault-Hartford . 
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who have viewed the naked grandeur of moun- 
tainous eastern Nevada. For at Fallon the fields 
are green with growing things and husbandry, 
aided by Government reclamation, has displaced 
mining as the principal industry. Fallon is really 
the agricultural center of Nevada. 

From Fallon the Lincoln Highway parallels the 
irrigation ditch, west and north as far as Derby 
Dam, where the waters of the Truckee river are 
diverted to the canal. From here it is about 
fifty miles to Reno over good roads but with many 
turns and forks. 


mca hbnade Talerx gst eve 
6 Tonic, 94% Ai. Our book. 


j Ba eee Be tells what prominent firms 
‘ ent a4 have found out. Write for it. 
7 F es | 63 to 34-inch tires $8.00 

4 to 4}4-inch tires $10.00 ° 





ALCEMO MFG.CO. 
Manufact rers and 
distributors of 
KOR-KER PUNCTURE CURE 











fi to encirc! open end of the 
bag including the spout and held firmly 
by a tubular steel p that fastens the 





ater Bags made of a 
perior q of im; water ba; 
fabric that will hold water and keepcool 
days without refilling. The 
parts are rd to prevent 
rust» If your dealer does not handle them, wéwill ship by parcels post prepaid. 
Regular Bag Shape or Auto Style. 
Sizes 1Gal, sy 34GaL 5Gal. 
Price $1.00 i 25 $1.75 $2.28 


SWANSON & CO., 7041 Yale Ave., Chicago 











Looking down on Lake Tahoe from the Lincoln 
Highway 


At Reno the Highway splits into two routes, 
converging at Sacramento, California. The north- 
ern road goes by way of Truckee and Auburn 
into the Sacramento valley. The southern branch 
proceeds to Carson City, on the world-famous 
Comstock Lode, thence to the eastern shore of 
Lake Tahoe, after a bewilderingly pleasant climb 
up from the desert to the fir-clad mountain ridge. 
Skirting the rim of the lake on an excellent road 
past a dozen attractive resorts, the car drops over 
the summit of the Sierra Nevada range to Placer- 
ville, Folsom and on to Sacramento. 
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“Delco Equippec — = 


No Car Can Be Any Better 
Than Its Electrical Equipment 


Electricity is the nerve system of the modern motor car. 

Engine Efficiency depends upon ignition. 

Safety and Comfort and Convenience in driving depend largely 
upon the cranking and lighting equipment—That is why we say 
to you first and foremost—make sure that the car you buy is 
Delco-equipped. 


For four years the Delco System has led the way in the 
development of electrical equipment for gasoline cars. 

Today the Delco organization has back of it the experience 
of over 200,000 Delco equipped cars in actual operation. 


It has the largest, best equipped factory in the industry. 


It has ample capital and a firm 
determination to maintain the leader- 
ship that has already caused the 
general acceptance of the Delco Sys- 
tem as the world’s standard. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories 
Company 33 Dayton, Ohio 
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FOR THE“OLD FOLKS” 
a Thermos is indeed a blessing. It 
saves many a step for them or for 
those entrusted with their care. 

ete oe red member of the family at ae age 


Thermos, which keeps liquids ice 
cold for three days or steaming hot for 4 , abo 


It is indeed a good servant in the home. 
mon any sapenpee dt the price of Thermos 


it now an actual economy. 





Bottles from ei 
Jugs 
arates 
Food Jars 
Lunch Kits bas 














It is ideal for t li hunting, 

fishing, yachting, camping ee are aes 

It is useful in a sick room, nursery, bed-room, 

Spon. library, living-room, porch, office 

re et 

Thre Ni chin on Sora 
igu ot in winter months 

summer for the noon-day 5 

Do not accept as truthful representations that 

wigs are genuine 


all 
THERMOS: vessels. ne THER — and 
ped 








ours look for the name OS stam: 
plainly on the bottom. 

Write us for_an interest- 

ing book on THERMOS. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 


Norwich, Conn. 
New York San Francisco 


Toronto 
























ALONG LAKE TAHOE’S SHORES 


The best route from Reno should be to Truckee, 
where, instead of following on to Auburn, the 
run should be made to Tahoe City, at the head 
of the lake. This gives a beautiful drive along the 
western edge of the mountain lake, passing Emerald 
Bay, and joining the other road to the south. 

This routing is more beautiful than the Auburn 
trip, and the road is better. After the deserts of 
Nevada, the wooded slopes of the High Sierra, 
with an abundance of sweet water and greenery, 
with first-class hotels on the shores of the great 
crystal lake, come as a refreshing draught to the 
traveler. 

After leaving the lake, a sharp climb brings 
the machine to the summit, from where the trip 
to Sacramento, over .the California State High- 
way, is one of gradual smooth descent until the 
floor of the valley is reached. 


ON SMOOTH BOULEVARDS 


Stockton is forty-six miles south of Sacramento, 
over a road like a city pavement, and the ninety 
miles beyond to Oakland, on San Francisco bay, 
is a rural boulevard. Stockton is the point where 
tours for the Yosemite valley turn off the main 
road to the east. Yosemite is now open to auto- 
mobile tourists and can be reached easily and 
comfortably. 

The last leg of the Lincoln Highway begins at 
the Ferry Station, where the overland traveler, 
tanned by the sun of a dozen states, steers his 
car from the steamer into Market street, San 
Francisco, unless he prefers to make his headquar- 
ters at Oakland or Berkeley. 

All roads on this trip are passable usually early 
in June. Trips could be made earlier but for the 
snow in the passes of the Rocky mountains. Auto- 
mobiles safely cross the Sierra Nevada range after 
May rst. 

LINCOLN HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENTS 


Concerning the improvements made on the 
eastern part of the motor road, A. R. Pardington, 
vice-president of the Lincoln Highway Associa- 
tion, writes as follows in the organization’s official 
publication: 

“The tourist who starts from New York will 
find the road as far as Pittsburgh ninety per cent 
improved, the roads in the east being for the most 
part perfect. Upon entering Ohio he finds fifty- 
eight miles of dirt road out of a total of about 
two hundred and twenty-nine miles of Lincoln 
Highway; eighty-four miles of this distance are 
unimproved but seventy-one miles are to be im- 
proved this year, in the early spring. Ohio has 
fifty miles of brick highway laid or under construc- 
tion. The Highway in Indiana is all brick, con- 
crete or gravel with the exception of three miles 
of mud road. Twenty miles of the gravel are in 
poor condition but the improvement of eight miles 
of this section is already contracted for and the 
work will be done in the spring. 

“There are about one hundred and seventy-seven 
miles of Lincoln Highway in Illinois; sixty-five 
miles of this is improved road, the rest is rapidly 
being improved and the tourist will encounter 
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—and this is the Mark 
on the Lamps that light 
the Exposition 


MAZDA 


Not the name of a thing but the mark of a Seruce” 


You have long recognized in that word 
MAZDAetched upon alamp the Mark 
of thatfar-reaching scientific Service or- 
ganized to investigate the problems of 
better lighting and to supply new ideas, 
new methods and new materials to 
the manufacturersof MAZDA Lamps. 
But here at the Panama-Pacific Exposition you 
will find a MAZDA exhibit that will give you 
a tangible idea of what MAZDA Service does 
and is—how, by its service to the lamp 
makers, it steadily brings more light into 
your home at less cost—and why the 
Exposition chose the MAZDA Lamp 

for its illumination. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Bungalow 
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FROM THE LAND 
OF THE SUNSET 
















I the pl and solves the problems of 
home building. Profusely illustrated with splendid 
photographs of the newest and best of Bungalows, 
suitable for any climate. Furnishes many interior 
and exterior ideas, also plan layouts of the unique 
and original type. It features each month workir 
drawings, 8} he: tions and complete bill of mate 
for a bu ow, with plenty of views of the same and 
a dependable estimated cost. Saves many times its 
cost and helps avoid the expense of es and 
costly extras, occasioned from building hap rd. 

















IT WILL PLEASE AND HELP YOU 


Send 25 cents for sample copy, or send One Dollar 
for! Special Six Months" trial Eadsccription. 






The regular price of Bungalow Magazine is $2.50 8 <— 
ear in U.S.; $3.00 in Canada, and $3.50in WwW 
oreign countries. 
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670 EMPIRE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





no difficulty in getting across the state except in 
bad weather. Whiteside county will spend $18,000 
on her section of the route this spring, DeKalb 
county will bond for the improvement of all main 
highways, while Kane county will stone the Lincoin 
Highway from Aurora to Batavia and to Plain- 
field. 

“Two hundred thousand dollars were spent on 
the Lincoln Highway in Iowa last year for gravel, 
culverts and grading. Fine dirt roads are the rule 
all across the state. The same condition is true 
of Nebraska; the local communities will keep the 
Highway dragged and in anything but the wettest 
weather the road is good. 

“In Wyoming, Utah and Nevada conditions 
vary. Not much can be done in the way of per- 
manent improvement in these great but sparsely 
populated states. Great efforts have been put 
forth by the people to get the Lincoln Highway 
in the best possible condition and no dangerous 
road condition will be found. At many points 
stretches a hundred miles in length will be dis- 
covered where the smooth natura] roadway offers 
a chance to make as high a speed as your car is 
capable of; again some care will be necessary. 

“The roads of California compare favorably 
with those in the east and the Lincoln Highway’s 
final section will be practically a boulevard at many 
points.” 

INSPECTION IN APRIL 


Consul-at-Large H. C. Ostermann, of the Lin- 
coln Highway Association, will start some time in 
April, ahead of the great majority of transconti- 
nental tourists, and drive through from coast to 
coast inspecting the condition of the route and 
particularly the marking all along the way. Points 
where markers are lacking or where they are sparse 
and the tourist is likely to become confused as 
to the proper route to follow, Ostermann will 
make particular efforts to have marked before 
the great flow of tourists begins. 


THE QUESTION OF EQUIPMENT 


The prospective coast-to-coast automobile tour- 
ist can decide for himself whether he will gypsy 
his way across the continent or put up at hotels. 
A great majority, of course, will follow the more 
conservative plan, but in any event it is the 
part of wisdom to provide each member of the 
party with a double blanket, preferably a heavy 
motor robe, with waterproof boots and some 
emergency rations. Unavoidable delays may 
make it essential to have bedding and food as 
auxiliaries. The car should be equipped with good 
casings, of course, and at least two extras. Three 
or four tubes are essential, as are emergency 
patches, inner and outer blow-out patches, and 
a repair kit. A large desert water bag and a 
smaller one for drinking water are a part of the 
outfit, as are a small axe, an auto jack, and a 
three-foot length of joist. Fifty or sixty feet of 
seven-eighths inch manila rope should be under 
the seat. These aids, beside the regular equip- 
ment, along with a goodly supply of common 
sense, will see the motor tourist through—and 
may none of them, except the last, be needed! 
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“Citizenry, Trained and 
Accustomed to Arms” 
— PRESIDENT WILSON 


Get accustomed to gun powder. Learn to shoot straight. That’s at least 50% 
of a soldier’s equipment. 


Perhaps the training will stand you in stead in some moment of personal dias 
ger. The lives of your wife and children may sometime depend on vour 
steadiness and courage. The best weapon to practice with is the 


IVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER! | 


It is absolutely safe. It is accurate and reliable. It is simple 









in operation and will not fail you in a pinch. There are png choy 
no levers to adjust or forget. Its safety is automatic 6-shot 32 calibre 


—part of the action. All you have to remem- 
ber is to pull the trigger. 


Costs $6 at Hardware and ae 
Sporting Goods Stores 


Send for an 84-page book on 
Revolvers, Shot Guns, Bicycles and Motorcycles. It is free. 


iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
180 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers Street, New York TIT Market Street, San Franciseo 











REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles B A R G A I N 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before PRIC | a) 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 

TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, caneene 


Pacific Building, San Francisco Van Nuy’s Bldg., Los Angeles Typewriters Rebuilt in our own Factories, and 


New York Boston Cincinnati 


Alasks Building, Seattle guaranteed for one year. Here are a few of them: 


Remingtons $20 to $55. Smiths $18 to $40 





50 leading Boat Builders have joined the Gray Motor Compen 


ou can buy any kind o boat_from a $125 en ae fishin, 
aunch to a mahogany fi finished express Jaunch equipped wit 


today, free. Also ‘Gray ——— wh me Catalog showing full line 
GRAY MOTOR Co., 4108 § Gray Motor Bidg., De 


Underwoods $35 to $60. Royals $25 to $45 
L. C. Smiths $30 to $50. Olivers $20 to $35 
We have others, of course. Send for catalog de- 
scribing them, and address of nearest branch office, 
AMERICAN WRITING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
845 Broadway, New York 
522 Market St., San Francisco 
716 So, Spring St., Los Angeles ge 







n 
issuing a catalog showin me b specialty of each. It tells where 


self- starting 6-cyl., 4 cycle Gray motor. ean ite for this big catalog 





of 2 and 4 cycle marine mo upwards, one to six cylinders, 
troit, Mich. 
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It is the e of the Service Bureau to supply disinterested information 

concerning the West, its lands and industries; to guide and advise the stranger, 

whether tourist or homeseeker. Its organization covers the entire West and the 

service is free. Questions and answers of of geomeer interest, illustrative of the gen- 

eral service of the Bureau, willbe published monthly in this department. Stamps 

— be enclosed with requests for information whenever response by mail is 
esired. 


The Service Bureau endeavors to™su detailed, accurate and wholly dis- 
interested information and conservative e. 











Street, San Francisco. 


Public Land in the Gila Valley, Arizona 


Q. Can you tell me anything about the land lying 
in the vicinity of Dome, Arizona? Your advice in 
your Service Department has seemed so unbiased 
and also so sound that I am sure it will be of use to 
any one desiring reliable information on conditions. 
This land is said to have water for irrigation and 
domestic use ata depth of fourteen feet. It was with- 
drawn from entry ten years ago on account of the 
Laguna project, but because the water from this 
project could not reach the land it was thrown open to 
settlement last year. I have an extremely alluring 
description of this land and I would like to find out 
if there are any drawbacks or why this land has not 
been taken up before—C. W. M., Monmoutu, ILL. 


A. So far as we know the information concerning 
the availability of water at shallow depth in the 
bottom lands of Gila river valley around Dome and 
Weldon is correct. In general the Gila valley lands 
in the locality mentioned must be rather carefully 
developed with reference to the alkali problem. 
Quite frequently along the course of the Lower Gila 
there are alkali accumulations in the soil and the 
ground waters are quite liable to be alkaline. 
Prospective settlers, therefore, should examine 
their locations in detail with reference to alkali 
especially. Of course, if the water is strongly im- 
pregnated with alkali it will be practically useless 
for irrigation purposes and without irrigation water 
the land in the Gila valley is good only for grazing. 
We would recommend that you sink a test well on 
whatever location you select and have samples of 
the water taken and analyzed either by a responsible 
chemist or at the College of Agriculture, University 
of Arizona, in Tucson. 

In our opinion it would be well worth your while 
to go out and look over this land and to make the 
investigation of the water supply which we recom- 
mend. If you should strike a flow of water which is 
not strongly alkaline you certainly would have a 
property that would be worth developing. In case 
the lower Gila valley does not meet with your 
expectations, we would recommend ‘that you in- 


Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 4th 


Conducted under supervision of Walter V. Woehlke 


vestigate the Sulphur Springs valley around Doug- 
las, Arizona, or investigate the opportunities along 
the Elephant Butte Dam in the Rio Grande valley. 
The Water Users’ Association has obtained options 
on all the excess lands under this project and Mr. 
R. E. Bassett, the secretary, Las Cruces, N. M., will 
do everything in his power to find the proper loca- 
tion for you at a reasonable price. 


Prefers United States to Australia 


Q. I accidentally came upon a copy of SUNSET 
Macazine and found some very interesting infor- 
mation among your answers to inquiries. I want 
to come to America and I would like to have you 
give me some information. I want a mild climate 
with little or no ice and snow in winter and if possible 
with no heat above go degrees in summer nor do I 
like muggy heat. I would like to go in for mixed 
farming and fruit growing and would like a district 
with ample rainfall. For the sake of my family I 
would like to be near a town and on a fresh water 
river. We are a family of six, three strapping boys 
and a daughter, besides myself and wife. I would 
be able to bring at least $5000 with me. I want 
good land, as poor land is costly at any price, and 
I would like you to tell me whether I can make a 
start with $5000. Any reliable information will be 
gratefully appreciated.—C. L. F., Untry, So. 
AUSTRALIA. 


A. In our opinion western Oregon, especially the 
Willamette valley, would be the district most 
closely answering your conditions. The Willamette 
valley, between the Coast range and the Cascades, 
has a mild, rainy winter with some snow and ice 
and dry summers lacking in extreme heat. While 
irrigation is not practiced in the valley at present 
and while it is unnecessary for fruit growing and 
grain production, the yields will be increased in 
trucking and other forms of intensive cultivation 
by the application of irrigation water during the 
summer months. In the Rogue river valley the 
winters are a little milder and less rainy, but irriga- 
tion is practically a necessity. In the Willamette 
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Panama Canal and Peerless 


Peerless efficiency caused the adoption of the Peerless Check 
Writers by the Panama Canal Commission, and the use of 
fifteen machines on the Isthmus. 


Peerless protection is the amount line—safeguards all parties 
to the check—-saves time and prevents loss. It will pay you 
to investigate. 


There’s a Peerless to meet your needs 


PEERLFRADE MARK MCP THIRTY FIVE DOLLARS TEN CENTS 


©< oO. BENNETT or PEERLESS ps0 PROTECTING COMPANY, Originators of Exact Protection 


Market St., San Fr i Cal. Rochester, New York 




















Can You Imagine P 


A friend, i d in all kinds of fi ic, wh ; 
would come to you fortnightly 0 dissece your writing ta freak, IMPORTANT! When notify- 


This friend would not talk too much at each visit. He would not keep you too ing SUNSET MAGAZINE of a 


long from your new story, or essay or poem. His friendships among other 





writers—successful and aspiring to be peerage y among editors would h . d b . 

be such that he would define for you, in preparation for each visit, practical, d rib 
helpful advice from these folk that would send you to your desk with a new c ange m a TESS, subsc ers 
outlook on your work and new inspiration to make it more gp eg Ti is 1. d = b h . ld d h 
friend would look carefully over about 1,000 magazines each month to dis- 

cover for you news that would enable you to keep abreast of the manuscript S oul give ot t eo an t e 


requirements of editors. He would find cor deepens peta tc — 2,000 " 2 
more magazines and papers for you so that you would always know in advance 
of prize contests,changes in editorial policies, suspensions, changes of address, new address. This notice should 
requirements of new publications, film segpeaeengiar a sy ——— h k b f 
goes no further. A friendof this admirable type wou ave to be superhuman t t 

wo weeks Derore 
There is such a friend it’s a very human, kindly, little magazine—TRE reach us abou 
EDITOR, which nyse peettaie and pleasant Lobratangeg soy hf ead h h ‘ k ff t 
elect of the writing fraternity. Be one of the elect—eone of those who elect 
to leave nothing undone that will contribute to their success. The fee is t ec ange 1S to ta € elfect. 
$2.00—it pays for 26 fortnightly numbers of THE EDITOR for one year. 
(Single eopy ten cents.) 


THE EDITOR, Box S, Ridgewood, New Jersey 
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Spring Fever? 
The April ALL OUTDOORS will be good 
for you. A special cruising number. Ca- 
noe or boat. Mapstoaid you. Pictures to 
lead you. 


Fishing? 
Sure. Especially for trout. Tackle and 
equipment. How and where. Bully pic- 
tures and lots of them. 


Out-of-doors in Spring 
Is the keynote of April. If you do any- 
thing out-of-doors you will like ALL OUT- 
DOORS. 

Any newsdealer 15 cents but it will be better 

to use the coupon. 





ALL OUTDOORS, Inc. 
145 West 36th St., New York. 
Send me ALL OUTDOORS for six months 
on trial. 50 cents is enclosed. ($1.00 for 
a year.) 






























valley you can find good soil near thriving towns on 
electric or steam lines and close to fresh water 
rivers. A good many partially improved farms can 
be purchased five to eight miles out of the towns at 
prices ranging from $65 to $125 an acre. At this 
price you would obtain a fairly good farm house, 
barns, sheds, fences and part of the land cleared. 
It would then be possible for you to cultivate the 
land already cleared while you were busy pulling 
the stumps and burning the brush on the wild land. 
In the Willamette valley deciduous fruits of all 
kinds, especially cherries, plums, prunes and pears, 
do exceedingly well, the dairy business is growing 


. rapidly and the stock business is increasing year 


after year. With your capital and with the aid of 
your strapping sons you ought to be able to pur- 
chase and operate a farm of 80 to 100 acres and to 
make a success of it. It would be our advice, how- 
ever, to buy less land and to see to it that the land 
you purchased is cleared, leaving you a fair amount 
of capital to stock the land and finance the begin- 
ning of operations. 


Lemons in the San Fernando Valley 


Q. Ihave a tract of land four miles south of San 
Fernando in the San Fernando valley, Los Angeles 
county, near Roberts Station. Is this land suitable 
for the production of lemons?P—E. K. J., San 
FRANCISCO. 


A. As the lemon is far more sensitive to the 
frost than the orange its successful production is 
usually restricted to a narrow territory along the 
foothills having excellent air drainage. San Fer- 
nando City lies at the edge of the north foothills of 
the San Fernando valley and there are a number of 
lemon orchards in the vicinity. Furthermore the 
distribution of the Los Angeles aqueduct water will 
lead to the development of a large area of foothill 
land hitherto unproductive because of lack of water, 
but we do not believe that the portion you mention 
falls within the lemon belt. Four miles south of 
San Fernando City the valley is almost level and 
the location is too near the trough of the valley to 
protect the tender winter blossoms from the low 
temperatures. However, the land ought to be suited 
to the production of oranges, walnuts, olives and 
apricots. 


The Angora Goat in the Northwest 


Q. What is the condition of the mohair industry 
in Oregon and Washington? Does the Angora goat 
pay its way? Is there a good steady market for 
mohair? Why are Oregon and Washington suitable 
for this industry? Any information on the subject 
will be appreciated.—C. D. R., Parts, Int. 


A. Mr. Alva L. McDonald of Portland, Oregon, 
secretary of the American Angora Goat Breeders’ 
Association, writes as follows concerning the de- 
velopment and present status of the industry: 

The importance of this industry is not realized by 
the average citizen, and the direct bearing it has on 
the development of the country is overlooked by 
farmers in general and livestock raisers in par- 
ticular. 
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How Many Hides Has A Cow? 


Bot paper lide bei thick and stiff for uph ects, 
jut a cow's hi ing too thic ti olstery, i it i i 
one of which io natural feather. "The lowes fea opie niter being peetin poll yeon ch 


the 
to look like leather, and which make up 75% of all 


leather upholstery, are really artificial 


leather of quality inferior to 


OU PONT p Mv ia toes 
Cc 


EABRIKOID) crarrsman quaurry 


9660.6 Pat ore 


Guaranteed Superior to Coated Splits 





_ America’sleading automobile 1 f h dopted Motor Quality Fabrikoid for upholstery 
in place of coated splits. America's leading furniture manufacturer says: “The cheap split leathers 
should be entirely eliminated in furniture manufacturing.” He uses first-gradeleather and Fabrikoid. 
Specify for automobile upholstering, Motor Quality Fabrikoid, and for topsand curtains, Rayntite 
Fabrikoid, guaranteed one year. Specify Craftsman Quality Fabrikoid on new furniture and for 
recovering. Its appearance and service will please you. 
Smail sample free, or a piece 18” x 25” postpaid, 50c. 


Craftsman Quality 
J. & H. Phillips, Pittsb 
Washington, D.< 


ity Fabrikoid is on sale John Wanamaker, Philadelphia; McCreery & Co., Pittsburgh; 
ttsburgh; John Shillito Co., Cincinnati; Stix-Baer-Fuller Co., St. Louis; The Palais Royal, 
.; Stewart & Co., Baltimore, Md.; T. Eaton & Co., Ltd., Toronto and Winnipeg; D.N. & E. Walter 
les, Seattle and Portland; Davison-Paxon-Stokes Co., Atlanta; ‘Du Pont Fabrikoid 


& Co., c’ Los 
Co., 90 West Street, New York, and upholstery dealers generally. 





DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 


Canadian Branch, Toronto, Ontario 

















“Another blow-out—I’m through with cheap tires” 


A blow-out isn’t a question of luck. There’s always a cause; usually a weak 
fabric and adulterated rubber. A cheap tire is built soit cannot stand heavy 
strains, and when put to the test 


. , it bursts. Vitalic Tires can’t 
burst. That sounds strong, but 
it’s true. We believe a rim would 
break before a Vitalic Bicycle 


Tire would blow-out. 


Bicy cle Gn®DTi res We have at last found a way of 


ing pure 
rubber so that it has all the toughness and wear-resist- 
ing qualities formerly secured by introducing a lot of 
foreign materials. At the same time we preserve the 
elasticity and life of the pure rubber. 
Vitalic Tires are as wear-resisting as an elephant’s 
hide. Send for test sample and prove it. Also the 


story. “The Man Who Rode On His Rims.” It’s good i for this | 
ing. a i 
CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS Saueta 
850 Liberty St. Erie, Pa. 




















COMFORT SELF-HEATING 


Smoothing Iron. Five hours 
on one filling at cost of two 








A new improved method for learning Sign Painting and show 
writing. Practical for lettering for every purpose. 
Our patented lettering device enables you to form and space 
any size or style letter, and commence at once on real sign work. 
ae : 


A, 


cents. Two points. Both ends 
are front ends. Quick light- 
ing, self-cleaning and perfect 
regulation of heat. Built like 
a watch. Weighs six pounds 
net. Guaranteed safe and 


} Jia, tented 





Nocor 


q Complete course Pp 
lettering device, book of alphabets and illustrated instructions. 
Price $3.00 Post Paid or C. O. D. by Parcel Post. Send today 


satisfactory. Price $3.75 each 
from your local dealer or di- 








for free descriptive booklet. Re rect by prepaid parcels post. 
Reference: Otoe County National Bank A ; . an ae os 22 
i i ectric Works 
THE EASY SIGN SYSTEM 448 eho — Chicago, Ill. 


Nebraska City, Nebr. 
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Who Wouldn’t Stay Down 


He was working twelve hours a day 
for seven days a week. He saw other 
men, with no more natural ability, get- 
ting ahead faster and earning more 
money. He realized that he needed 
training, and he determined to get it. 


He marked the coupon. He sound that the 
International Correspondence Schools could 
give him the training that he needed, and he 
began to study at night. His work improved. 
Soon he was made foreman. Now he is chief 
engineer, earning as much in a week as he 
used to earn in a month. 


You can make good as this man did, in the 
work that you like best. If you can read and 
write and really want to make something of 
yourself, the I. C. S. can help you. 


Mark the Coupon 


Mark and mail the attached coupon. This 
will not obligate you in the least—and the 
I. C. §. will show you how you too can rise to 
@ better-salaried position through their simple 
and easy system of spare-hour, home instruction. 





[INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
Ican qualify for the position before which I mark X 


& Railways 


Ww 
GOOD ENGLISH FOR EV'YOXNE 
‘Teachers Course 

CIVIL SERVICE [spanish 
AGRICULTURE German 


POULTRY Freneh 
Chemistry Italian 








Name 





Present O. tion. 
Street and No. 
City 








State 











The first Angoras were imported into this country 
in 1849. Their value as brush cleaners and weed 
destroyers was at once recognized, and for some 
time they were used only for that purpose. 

Later, it developed that their fleece had a market 
value owing to the fact that the peculiar texture of 
their fleece was essential for certain fabrics, and 
then it was that Angora stockmen began to grow 
them for their mohair. Me 

The fleece upon the goat is pure white, it is ex- 
ceedingly lustrous, and grows to an average length 
of ten inches annually. It hangs in beautiful wavy 
curls, or ringlets, from all parts of the body, if the 
animal is of the best breeding. 


AVERAGE YIELD PER HEAD 


The average annual production per head of 
mohair is about three pounds. However, American 
intelligence has succeeded in increasing this average 
amount, and it is safe to say that now the average 
clip is three and one-half pounds, while there are 
hundreds of breeders of Angoras in the United 
States who have bands which will average five and 
six pounds or even seven pounds per head. 

As a conservative estimate, the average price for 
mohair is around thirty cents per pound; therefore 
the average yearly clip per head should be from $1.00 
to $1.50. There are thousands of bands of Angoras 
in the United States which will double and treble 
this. 

Mohair is used for linings, ladies’ dress goods, 
braids of all kinds and novelties. Every traveler 
in the United States has enjoyed the comforts of a 
luxurious seat from mohair. The red and green 
plush in every railroad coach is made from mohair. 
The beautiful wigs, puffs and switches displayed in 
the shop windows are products of the Angora. A 
later use for mohair has been found in the manu- 
facture of automobile tops. Millions of pounds of 
mohair are consumed annually by automobile 
manufacturers alone. There is one mill in the East 
which annually turns out mohair goods to the value 
of from ten to twelve million dollars. 

There is absolutely no possibility of a falling off 
in the demand for mohair products. On the other 
hand, the demand has increased, and is still in- 
creasing out of all proportion to the production of 
the raw material. 


THE ANGORA’S TWOFOLD VALUE 


Angoras can be raised by two classes of farmers 
and stock growers. The first is the small farmer 
who has some brushy lands on his farm. It is here 
that the Angora will prove his worth. His natural 
bent is to browse, but, peculiar as it may seem, he 
prefers weeds to grass. Therefore, a small farmer 
can well afford to keep a few Angoras, if for no other 
purpose than to clean up these waste places. Their 
value in this would be worth their keep, but in addi- 
tion to this they will yield a clip of mohair worth at 
least $1.00 per head. 

The second class is the owner of large tracts. of 
waste lands who can utilize Angoras by putting them 
on the foothills and mountainous country found in 
nearly every state in the Union. 
tendency to browse and their adaptability to moun- 
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Pra ted you call t 


So they overeat gn tired little lesanaitled-<aubel along 
comes indigestion, s4metimes sore throat (*‘stomach throat’’), 
loss of appetite, pale heeks. Dettor says **tonic’’—Doctors 
who've had experience 


pNHEUSER-BUS¢)). 


WiNuliune 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. TRADE MARK 
Liquid-Food-Tonic 


Give that hard-playing, fast-growing boy or girl of yours this 
real food tonic. It will be good for them—strengthen and 
build them up. 
All Druggists—Most Grocers 
Malt Nutrine declared by U. S. Internal Revenue Department 
@ pare malt product, not an alcoholic beverage. Contains 
14% per cent malt solids—1.9 per cent alcohol. 


Interesting Book on Request 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, St, Louis, U. S. A. 
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You Ma Never Need a 
Pistol but ONCE 


But when that ONCE comes to you 
your pistol should be the unfailing kind 
—a Colt. 


Many people who have bought pistols 
for home protection have come face to 
face with a crisis only to find their 
weapons unresponsive. Many have 
fancied a crisis and found their pistols 
too ready, to their everlasting regret. 


The Gir Automatic 


when loaded and cocked is positively locked 
against unintentional discharge by the unique 
safety device in the grip. You must purposely 
grip the grip and pull the trigger. That’s why 
“You can’t forget to make a Colt safe.’’ That’s 
why ‘The Colt fires the first shot first.” 


The Colt was adopted by the Army and Navy 
because of its “Marked superiority to any other 
known pistol.” 









Write for 

free Colt “You 

booklet, “The Colt Can’t 

**How to cives Ide . Faget 
irst Shot o Make 

Shoot,’’ First.’ { a Colt 

and cata- , Sem! Safe.’” 


log No.38. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 








tainous or steep and rocky country open an avenue 
for using these waste tracts. 

The brush and weeds which cattle and sheep over- 
look are the Angora’s principal article of food; con- 
sequently a remarkable change is apparent. The 
grass follows the Angora. This because the Angora 
destroys the brush and weeds, giving an opportunity 
for grass to grow. Hence it follows that when stock 
growers have realized handsome profits from the 
Angora they have also improved their range. 

Stock growers having awakened to this fact have 
gone extensively into the Angora goat business, 
which accounts for the fact that they are now found 
in every state in the Union, and the demand for 
Angoras at this time is unprecedented and greatly 
in excess of the demand for any other domestic 
animal. 


“GOATING OFF” WILD BRUSH LAND 

The Northwest probably offers the largest oppor- 
tunity in that its herbage and brush are evergreen. 
Browse is obtainable the year around; hence but 
little feeding, if any, is done. 

In this section millions of acres are lying idle, and 
will ever be idle unless they are “goated off.” 

Such lands can be purchased very cheaply on 
account of their present worthless condition for 
cattle and sheep, but the stockman will find that 
such tracts are virtually a “Goat Heaven,” and he 
will also find that with a possible exception of one 
month during the year he is without the necessity 
of feeding. 

At the present time Texas leads in the number 
of Angora goats in the United States. The vast 
brushy valleys and hills of Edwards, Sutton, Kerr, 
Kimble, Menard and Val Verde counties have 
bands which run into the tens of thousands. The 
value of the annual clip runs into millions of dollars. 
New Mexico and Arizona come next, with the 
Northwest closely following, with every indication 
that the Northwest will in the course of time take 
the lead, owing to the preponderance of evergreen 
browse. 

The foothills and mountains of the Cascade range 
furnish exceptional opportunities for Angora goat 
raising. Michigan and Wisconsin are rapidly forg- 
ing to the front, owing to the fact that owners of 
logged-off lands, as in the Northwest, have found 
that Angoras are the solution of their trouble in 
destroying the brush and in giving the grass an 
opportunity to grow. 

The states bordering on the Atlantic Coast are 
each represented by hundreds of small bands where 
they are used for the dual purpose of clearing up 
the waste lands and for growing mohair, while the 
industry has shown a remarkable growth on the 
Pacific slope, where it appears the growth will be 
still more remarkable in the future. 


MOHAIR IMPORTS AND MARKETS 

While there has been a marked increase in the 
production of mohair in the United States, American 
mills annually import approximately 2,500,000 
pounds, so there is no danger of an overproduction 
for many years to come. 

The industry is well organized. There is the 
American Angora Goat Breeders’ Association, 
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Father, Mother, Brother, Sister— 


You will find many uses for SKAT, after work 
or play—or for cleaning utensils, tools, and 
things around the house generally. Great for 
removing dirt, grime and grease from the hands, 
quickly and thoroughly—leaving them white, 
smooth and soft. Injures nothing. A little goes 
a long way—most economical soap made. 


ro cents at dealer’s. If yours hasn’t it, 
send us his name with roc and we'll see you 
are supplied. SALESMEN WANTED. 


THE SKAT COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN, 


$ AA" 














MONTH 


OLIVER Typewriter 


Nothing Down—Free Trial. Less than 
Agents’ Prices. Shipped on approval. 
If you want to keep it, send us $4 a 
month. Send for famous FREE type- 
writer book. Tells how to save $48.00. 
Write today. 






DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
166-446 N. Michigan Bivd., Chimge (270) 





Detroit Marine Engine 
Sent on30 Days Free Trial 


- GREATEST EN- 
GINE BARGAIN 


Money refunded it 
Special wholesale ou are not satis- 
_ on first out- jfied. 1, Zand 4 cyl. 
it sold. ~ T Write 2to 50 h.p. Suitable 
Engine starts TODAY!. for any hoat ;canoe, 
racer, cruiser—or 
without cranking; 

only thr ovin art ‘ 

vf wie Peking os. es Send for new catalog, 


Dettoit Engine Works;'1240 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich: 
















Employer 
we can furnish you with all the help you 
may need. 


Employee 
we can furnish you with the position you 
are looking for. 


That’s All 
MURRAY & READY 


LEADING EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR AGENTS 


782, 784 and 786 Howard Street 
Between 3rd and 4th Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BRANCHES: 
2nd and Main Streets.................. Los Angeles, Cal. 
7th Street and Broadway.................. Oakland, Cal. 
BR EE WE I oSinicksncsiccyuevia vedas Sacramento, Cal. 
628 Jackson Street... 2... csccccccecees San Francisco, Cal. 
121 Marchesault St. (Mexican Office) 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Three generations 


of the Vose family have made the art of man- 
ufacturing the Vose Piano their life-work. For 
63 years they have developed their instruments 
with such honesty of construction and materials, 
and with such skill, that the Vose Piano of to- 
day is the ideal Home Piano. 
Delivered in your home free of charge. Old 
\ tnstruments taken as prrtial payment in ex- 
change. Time payments accepted, Lf inter- 
ested, send for catalogues today, 


5 VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 


' 168 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. ‘ 
Ce 4 SATAN \ 
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Spring Time—Building Time 


Build your home. 


If you have a hammer, common 
sense and spare time—you, any- 
one can build their home. 


“Follow the Plans,”* so simple—easy 
—explicit. Fit the pieces together— 
they’re all numbered to fit the plans. 
The result is a plet bstantial 
attractive home—Your home, and the 
pioneer ‘knock down’ house company 
of the Pacific Coast guarantees you 
satisfaction. 





Complete homes for as low as $195. 


Today while you think of it—send for 
our catalogue. 


READY BUILT HOUSE CoO. 
980 Broadway 


Portland, Ore. 
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Dr. Blackford Will 
Teach You 


Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford 
formulated this science during fif- 
teen years of study, research, travel 
and practice. A scientist and busi- 
ness woman combined,a physician, 
a lecturer, ngrmmeaer of thousands 
of people, she makes no statement 
she has not verified—she gives no 
instruction that a not practical. 
She was paid $16,000 a year to in- 
stall the Blackford Employment 
Plan in_one_ industrial establish- 
ment. She is now ready to give 
you her invaluable knowledge and 
experience. She and her staff of 
assistants will teach you per- 
sonally, 


Know — Men and 


In the hard ee of this day 
for business and social supremacy, 
even a small advantage counts. 
You were born with certain talents 
and you have guarded them care- 
fully. Here isone great advantage 
—the biggest you can eee 
have. You did not have to be bors 
with it; you can acquire it. When 
you know men and women—big 
and little, high and low—you can 
co-operate with them and get them 
to co-operate with you to your 
mutual profit and ha fs ess. 
Down to the smallest detail and 
up to the largest events in your life 
you can use this science. You will 
come to use it instinctively all the 
time. You will see opportunities 
that otherwise you would pass by. 
You will see futures for your 
oie that you did not dream 

You will see fine points in 
your dearest friend you never 
new were there, 


Send your analysis of this 
face or, if you prefer, send 
only the cou for the full 
story. But do it now—today. 


Send the 








eee at Once 


\ 


r 


WOULD YOU 
EMPLOY THIS MAN? 


You are probably a good judge of characternow. Try this test 
on yourself and see how good. Answer these questions : 


Would you employ this man? Ifso, would you employ him as 


1. Salesman? (a) Is he healthy? 

2. Executive? (b) Intelligent? 

3, Clerk? (c) Honest? 

4, Cashier? | (d) Industrious? 

5. Mechanic? {e) aparece! ‘ 
6. Chemist? : (f) Would you choose him asa friend? 


Size up this man as if he were actually an applicant for a position in 
your organization and you were obliged to decide without any assistance from 
references or recommendations. 

Send your analysis to me and I will send you a brief of his record and my 
analysis of him, made solely from his photographs. 1 will also tell you how 
you can learn to judge men from such data by use of the 


Science of Character Analysis 
21 Practical Lessons by Mail—lIllustrated 


In this course you learn to judge others quickly and eqcurntely. You learn to 
know what a man’s appearance means—his face, his head, his s, his eyes, his 
expression, his walk, his handwriting—everything about him. You 40 not measure 
his head or ask him questions or let , 7 know in any way what you are doing. 

There are no repetitions, no theories, but a clean-cut presentation 
of the ‘principles upderiving human character—with so many photo- 
graphs, diagrams and charts that you can learn and apply the principles 
rapidly and easily. 
hese lessons were prepared for the busy man. Carry themin 
your pocket. Study the faces about you. You'll never have a dull 













Sun. 


moment after you’ve begun this study. You cannot learn this nied 
science in any other way. 44 Soe |e may pd contained in these 
lessons has never been publis efore in any form. Katherine 
Dr. Katherine M. H. Blackford eco aaa 
THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. OVIEW CX OVIawe 
4 " P 
30 Irving Place New York ao mine York 








Please send me full particulars 
about the Science of Character 
Analysis, Also send correct analysis 
of the man shown on this page. Both 


without charge, 


NAME... 











ADDRESS 





st 
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which is the registry association, with headquarters 
in Kansas City, Mo., while the resident secretary’s 
office is in Portland, Oregon. 

Then there is the National Mohair Growers’ 
Association, with headquarters at Paluxy, Texas. 
This association was organized for the purpose of 
selling the annual clip and numbers approximately 
1,000 members. 

Next is the Northwest Angora Goat Association, 
Portland, Oregon, with practically every mohair 
grower in the Northwest as a member. 

Through the last two named associations, the 
price of mohair has been maintained at a satisfac- 
tory schedule. 


Why California Nights Make Sleep 
Possible 


Q. With a view to locating in California I am 
seeking information relative to the cost of land, 
opportunities for farming or stock-raising in a small 
way, fruit growing, etc. I prefer a climate where the 
temperature does not fall much below sixty degrees 
the year around, and with enough rain to supply 
water for ordinary crops.—L. C. J.,ScRANTON, Pa. 


A. There is not a single place in California where 
the temperature will not fall way below sixty de- 
grees in winter. In fact during December, January 
and February the night temperatures everywhere in 
California are below forty degrees oftener than 
they are above. Again there are very few places in 
California except in the high mountains where the 
summer rainfall is sufficient for crops. It seems to 
us that you could find a place of the character you 
describe in Mendocino or Humboldt counties. 


Wheat in the Far North 


Q. Is it possible to raise wheat as far north as 
the Peace River valley in Canada? Is there any 
part of British Columbia that is desirable as a 
wheat and hay-growing territoryPp—J. B. R., 
NorRIstown, Pa. 


A. Not only is it possible to raise wheat as far 
north as the Peace river country, but approxi- 
mately two hundred miles beyond that point. 
There is the danger every summer of an early frost 
which may damage a very large part of the crop, al- 
though this danger is being overcome by the devel- 
opment of varieties which will mature in a hundred 
days or less. 

Your second question in regard to British Co- 
lumbia necessitates a qualified answer. British 
Columbia is almost as large as Texas, and con- 
ditions vary exceedingly. We doubt whether there 
are any very large compact areas adapted to straight 
wheat-growing, but the southern part of the in- 
terior of the province produces excellent hay and 
fodder crops. This territory should eventually 
develop into a splendid stock-raising section. In 
this district, particularly the Cariboo land district, 
there is a very large amount of free government 
land left. We are asking the Bureau of Provincial 
Information, Victoria, B. C., to send you detailed 
information about the Cariboo district. 








“GILT EDGE” 


The only black dressing for 
ladies’ and children’s shoes that 
positively contains OIL. 

LARGEST QUANTITY. 
FINEST QUALITY. Its use 
saves time, labor and brushes, as 
it Shines without brushing. 
Sponge in every bottle so 
Always Ready for Use. 25c. 


pRENS|Ill 


FOR 8 < oe 
antes in. 


Black combination for gentlemen 
who take pride in having their 
shoes look Al. Restores color and lustre to all 
black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth. 
10c. and 25c. 


“Oil Paste’ Polish 


Blacks, Polishes and Pre- 
serves. Large tin boxes with 
easy cover remover attached. 
Also Tan Oil Paste, same 
size box, each 10c. 


Ask Your Dealer for 


jyaittemoress 


Shoe Polishes 
ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


5 The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 
PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND. Round World Trips 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. PEN- 
INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 
Full information from 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St.,N.Y. 














Readers of SUNSET 
MAGAZINE are urged to get 
the maximum benefit from 
the Classified Ad Depart- 
ment. Turn to pages 624 
and 625 in this issue and 
note the opportunities that 
are offered you in these line 
ads. Don’t hesitate to make 
your wants known by insert- 
ing a small ad yourself next 
month. 
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—Well, that is, almost everybody. This advertisement is contributed 
by our admiring friends, ably assisted by others. 


Ischua, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: 


Your paper is misnamed it 
should be (Punk) I supposed 
when I bought your Auto 
number at Martins in Frank- 
linville that I was buying a 
comic paper. Your humor 
is of the cafe-saloon variety 
and your adv’s show you for 
what you are, a bunch of 42 
St Sports. Sorry I wasted 
my dime. R.A. PIERCE. 


Naponee, Neb. 
Dear PUCK: 

Ihave been a careful, con- 
sistent and conscientious 
reader of Puck for many 
years, and have never, here- 
tofore, had cause for com- 
plaint as to the contents, but 
when I received the last 
issue and read it carefully, I 
felt that it was time for me 
to register my objections 
and to direct your attention 
to a serious oversight, one 
that has been growing more 
and more noticeable in your 
paper each issue during the 
past year. The issue did 
not contain any dog-sau- 
sage jokes, or, mcre serious 
still, not a sembiance of a 
mother-in-law joke. Howdo 
you account for their ab- 
sence? I trust that you will 
not permit your passion for 
fine pictures to mislead you 
as to the true mission of a 
regular “‘ comic” paper. 

R. V. McGREW. 








New York City. 
Dear PUCK: 

I cannot refrain from writ- 
ing you a complimentary 
note on the general appear- 
ance and make-up of PUCK, 
now as compared with pre- 
vious years. 

I am especially fond of the 
“News in Rime.” I think it 
is one of the best features in 
the country. 

E. C. CHAMPLIN. 


New York City. 
Gentlemen : 
I gladly enclose my check 
for $5.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription to Puck, which is 


| now one of the few maga- 


zines which I would not be 
without. The articles by 
James Huneker are worth 
more than double the price 
of the paper alone, while 
such clever artists and con- 
tributors as Nathan, Le Gal- 
lienne, Goldbeck, Lou Mayer, 
Held and Hill give it a tone 
which makes it absolutely 
unique among American and 
European periodicals. And it 
is human. H.S.GERSTLE. 





Chicago, Iil. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

I am very much pleased 
with the many innovations 
during your regime, and Suc- 
cess and Longevity are my 
earnest wishes for the New 
Year. 

Such work as that of Hy 
Mayer, Armstrong, Gold- 
beck, Barton, as well as the 
splashes of color, excellent 
drawings, general make-up 
and cosmopolitan satire of 
the other clever artists and 
contributors on your staff— 
topped off by Jimmie Hun- 
eker in “The Seven Ai 
where he sparkles and ex- 
plodes—makes for but one 
ultimatum: the most unique 
weekly in the country, rightly 
deserving of its mnom-de 
plume, the American Jugend. 

While the December “‘Bou- 
doir Confidences,” “Latest 
in Evening Gowns,” and 
“The Slave Market” have 
stirred considerable com- 
ment, surely all “ free 
lances” have affixed their ap- 
proval, for we’re not prudes. 

BERT W. WOLTZE. 





quarter. 
for yourself this week. 





Poor PUCK seems to have raised a rumpus among a 
few well-meaning folks, during the very period it was 
lifting some 50,000 new readers to the seventh heaven 
of delight. Our only comment is, that periodicals 
minus pep never create much consternation in any 
There MUST be something in PUCK. See 











Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dear PUCK: 

I say Dear as 1 honestly 
think it high priced even at 
lc. per copy under present 
management. 

In reading some of the 
criticisms from your former 
subscribers in this weeks 
issue, I feel constrained to 
add my “bit,” as I think 
some of your cartoons, es- 
pecially those from Goldberg 
and Barton are the sillyist, 
stupidist and most senseless 
matter the reading public 
could have put before them. 


” | The Goldberg HASH we get 


So often in the daily press, 
that some of my friends (also 
readers of your weekly) are 
more than surprised that you 
have the Gall and nerve to 
put that crazy stuff in your 
Paper. Asareader of nearly 
all the weekly cartoon papers 
I think Puck has no standing 
with them in any way, and 
has “ gone back” since the 
new ownership. To me it 
lacks the snap and sharp 
outlining of currant matters, 
that stood out boldly and 
impressed and pleased the 
readers both in literature 
and prints and was decidedly 
refreshing in every way. 
Wake up on your cartoons 
and brace up enough to 
“cut” your brainless com- 
ments, Respy, 


HENRY M. TRACY. 
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Copyright U.S A. 1915 by 
The B, V. D. Company. 


“Yes Sir, The B. V. D. Label Is Right There” 


‘*'J 1’s just like this—I welcome the man who 
[ime on seeing the B. V. D. Red Woven Label 
on Underwear. It shows me that he wants 
well-made, full-value, satisfaction-giving merchan- 
dise, and it shows 4im that I sell that sort. 
**No sir, I never substitute. It’s ‘penny wise 
and pound foolish.’ You find out you didn’t 


get the utmost for your money, and you don’t 
come back. Then—where do J come in?” 


On every B. V, D. Undergarment is sewed 





(Trade Mark Reg. U. &. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 
Firmly insist upon. seeing this label and firmly 
refuse to take any Athletic Underwear without it. 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee Length Drawers, 50c. 
75c. $1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. 
U. S. A. 4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 
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Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., the famous 


novelist and statesman, writes— 


“‘T have used your S with dinary benefit: 
Sanatogen is, to my mind, a true food-tonic, feeding the 
nerves, increasing the energy and giving fresh vigor to 
the overworked body and mind."’ 


—and when Lady Henry Somerset, 
the noted social reform advocate, 
writes— 

“s doubtedly f the nerves and braces 
the patientto health. I — watched tes there on people 


whose nervous systems had eee completely undermined, 
and I have proved S gen to be most 


—and when John Burroughs, the cele- 


brated naturalist, says in one of his 


4 ae 
* characteristic letters— 
**f amsure I have been greatly benefitted by Sanatogen. My 
sleep is fifty per cent better than it was a year ago, and 
my mind and strength are much improv 








































—when scores of other famous people 
write in a similar strain—and when more 
than 21,000 physicians, after watching 
Sanatogen’s influence upon thousands of 
cases, write letters, some to praise its tonic 
influences upon the nervous system, others 
its wonderfulaidtodigestion, and others its 
powertoenrichthe blood and store up new 
energy that makes life worth the living. 



















—when you think of this wonderful 
testimony—when you think of the years 
that Sanatogen has been before the med- 
ical profession and of the unequaled 
tribute paid it in medical journals and 
text-books—how can you refuse to try 
Sanatogen, if your nerves need help—re- 
fuse to give it a chance to help you to 
better health as it has so many others? 

















Sanatogen is sold by good druggists every- 
where in three sizes, from $1.00 up. 







Grand Prize, International Congress 
of Medicine, London, 1913 













S A: 


ENDORSED BY/O 
Sench__ 


for Elbert Hubbard’s new book—‘‘Health in the Making.’’ Written in his attractive manner and filled 
with his shrewd philosophy together with capital advice on Sanatogen, health and contentment. It is FREE. 
Tear this off as a reminder to address THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO,,!30-N Irving Place, New York, 
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Costs More 
— Worth It 


ADDRESS RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. 





Victoria Cross Iron Cross 
of England of Germany 


Legion of Honor 
of France 


Deeds of Valor come from men 
of sturdy strength and 
active brain 


FOOD 


builds stout bodies and keen minds 


“There’s a Reason” 


MADE IN THE U.S. A. 





